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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TK  various  parts  of  the  following  Work, 
references  are  made  to  fubfcquent  fj>ecu- 
lations,  which  are  not  contained  in  it.  Thefe 
fpeculations  it  is  my  intention  to  refume  at 
fome  future  period  :  but  when  I  confider  the 
extent  of  my  fubjedl,  and  the  many  accidents 
which  m&y  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  an- 
nounce, in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
promife  of  a  future  publication. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  dill  wanting, 
to  complete  the  Analylis  of  the  Intclledlual 
Powers.  After  finifliing  this,  the  courfe  of 
my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the 
fecond  place,  of  Man  confidered  as  an  Ac- 
tive and  Moral  being  ;  and,  thirdly,  ef  Man 
confidered  as  the  member  of  a  Political 
Society. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PART    FIRST. 
O/tLe  Nature  and  ObjeR  of  the  Philofapby  of  the  Human  Mind^ 

THE  prejudice  u-hich  is  commonly  entertained 
againft  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  feems  to  arife 
chiefly  from  two  caufes:  Krft,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  the  fubjefts  about  which  they  are  einployed^ 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties  5 
and,  fecondly,  from  a  belief  that  thefe  fubjefts  have 
no  relation  to  the  buHnefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuffions  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  moft  Metaphyfical  authors,  afford 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juflification  of  thefe  opi- 
nions ;  and  if  fuch  difcuflions  were  to  be  admitted  as 
a  fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifh  in  this  department  of  fcience,  the  contempt, 
into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  juflice  be 
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regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  progrefs 
which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the  prefent  age. 
Among  the  various  fubjects  of  inquirj',  ho^ve^'er, 
ivhich,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe  of  language, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  there  are  fqme,  which  are  effcntially  diftinguiflied 
from  the  reft,  bolh  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation 
which  thev  bear  to  the  ufeful  fciences  and  arts  :  and  it 
has  unfortunately  happened,  that  thcfe  have  fliared  in 
that  general  difcredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of 
metaphyfics  have  juiUy  fallen.  1  o  this  circumftance 
is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  tub 
HUMAN  mind;  a  Icience,  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could 
fcarccly  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive  and  enlightened 
limes,  to  have  excited  a  very  general  attention,  if  k 
had  not  accidentally  been  claiVed,  in  the  public  opinion 
with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions  of  the 
fchool-men. 

hi  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with 
refpcd  to  the  fubjcct  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  it  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft,  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe  to 
hivcftigate ;  and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are  fufcep- 
tible.  In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obfer\'ations,  I  may 
perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute  and  tedious ;  bm 
this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by 
thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with  care  the  principles  of  that 
r  '  "*    "  "^  I  am  to  treat ;  and  w  ho  are  anxioui 

to 
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to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a  great  mea* 
fure,  excluded  it  £rom  the  modem  fyflems  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  (hall  not  often  have  occafion  to  iblicit  the  indul* 
gence  of  my  readers,  for  an  unneceflary  diffufenefs. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words^  Matter,  and 
Mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.'  Reid  *,  are  merely 
relative.  If  I  am  alked,  what  I  mean  bv  Matter  ?  I 
oan  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft, 
rough  or  imooth,  hot  or  cold  ;-««-that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfible  qua* 
-Kdes.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by 
my  fenfes;  but  only  extenfion,  figure,  colour^  and 
certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conflitution  of  my 
nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething,  which  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe  is  precifely 
fimilar  with  refpedt  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately 
confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we  are  confcious  of  fen- 
fation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operations,  which  imply 
the  exiftence  of  foinetliing  which  feels^/ thinks,  and 
wills.  Every  man  too  is  imprefTed  with  an  irrefiftible 
comadion,  that  all  thefe  fenfations^  thoughts,  and  vo- 
litions,  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being;  to  that 
being,  which  he  calls  himfelf;  a  being,  which  he  is 
led,  by  the  con  (tit  ut  ion  of  his  nature,  to  confider  a^ 
fomething  diftinct  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his 
organs. 

From  thefe  confiderations,'it  appears,  that  we  have 
the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 

♦  Effays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8, 9. 
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hare  for  the  cxiftence  of  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any 
diffifrence  between  the  two  cafes,  that  we  have  ftronger 
evidence  for  it ;  inafmuch  as  the  one  is  fuggefted  to 
us  by  the  fubjefU  of  our  own  confcioufnefs^  and  the 
.other  merely  by  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions :  and 
in  this  lights  undoubtedly,  the  fadt  would  appear  to 
every  perfon,  were  it  not,  that,  from  our  earlieft  years, 
die  attention  is  engroifed  with  the  qualities  and  laws 
of  matter,  an  acquaintance  >^ith  which  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  the  prcTervation  of  our  animal  exiilence. 
Hence  it  is,  that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts 
Oftore  than  thofe  of  mind ;  that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the 
former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
£une  genend  laws ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inat- 
tention to  the  fubje&s  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too  ftrong 
to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the  mod  perfe« 
Tering  induflry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eftablifli  the  diflinftion  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  any  long  procefs  of  mctaphyfical  reafoning*: 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  are  merely  relative ;  h  we 
know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fcnfiblc  qualities  as  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  and  folidity ;  and  the  other,  by  fuch 
operations  as  fenCition,  thought,  and  volition  ;  we 
arc  certainly  entitled  to  fay,  that  matter  and  mind, 
confidered  as  objeds  of  human  lludy,  are  effentially 
different ;  the  fcicncc  of  the  former  rcltiiig  ultimately 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fenfes ;  that  of  the 
latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
Lillead,  therefore,  of  objccling  to  the  fchemc  of  mate. 

*  Scc  Note  ^A  jv  at  Uk  ccd  of  the  toIubc. 
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mlifm,  that  Its  conclufions  sqie  falTe,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim  is  unphilc^optucaL  h, 
proceeds  on  a  mifappreheofion  of  the  proper  obje£t  of 
fdence;  the  difficulty  which  it  profeffes  to  mnore 
being  manifeflly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fsu 
ciilties*  Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinisLS  and 
wills,  by  faying,  that  it  is  a  material  fubftance,  «»r  thtf 
it  is  the  refult  of  material  organization,  we  impofe  on 
ourfelves  by  words  j  forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as 
mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributea 
alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  eflence 
of  either*. 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  woiid  is  do* 
rived  from  the  information  of  our  fenfes,  l^atural  phi^ 
loToi^ers  have,  in  modem  times,  wifely  abandoned  to 
Metaphyficians,  all  fpeculations  concerning  the  oatuye 
of  that  fubdance  of  v^hich  it  is  compofed ;  concemini^ 
the  poffibility  or  impofRbility  of  its  being  created; 
concerning  the  efficient  caufes .  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the  reality  c^  its 
cxiftence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings : 
and  have  confined  themfelve^  to  the  humbler  province 
of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  afcer- 

*  Some  Metaphyficians,  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  tlic 
foregoing  reafoning,  have  farther  urged,  tliat  for  any  thing  we  can 
prove  to  the  contrar)%  it  is  poilible,  that  the  unknown  fubfiance 
which  has  the  qualities  of  exteniion,  figure,  and  colour,  nuy  be  the 
fame  with  the  unknown  fubflance  which  has  the  attributes  of  feci* 
ing,  thinking,  and  willing.  But  beiides  that  this  is  only  an  hypo* 
thefis,  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  poifibilityt 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  fay  of  mind, 
(.hat  it  is  n>atenal]  than  to  fay  of  body,  that  it  is  fpiritual. 
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tsuning  their  general  laws.  By  purfuing  this  plan 
ifeadily,  they  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  t^'o  laft  cen- 
turies, formed  a  body  of  fdence,  which  not  only  does 
honour  to  the  human  underflanding,  but  has  had  a 
moft  important  influence  on  the  praftical  arts  of  life. — 
This  experimental  philofophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger 
of  confounding  with  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe,  as  a 
feparate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  pofEble  that  fome  may 
think  more  favourably  than  others ;  but  they  are  ob-' 
▼ioufly  diflferent  in  their  nature,  from  the  inveftlgations 
of  phyfics ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
evidence  of  this  laft  fcience,  that  its  principles  ihould 
not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former. 

A  fimilar  diftincUon  takes  place  among  the 
queftions  which  may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human 
mind,— Whether  it  be  extended  or  unextended ; 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ;  and  (if  it 
has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread  ovtr 
the  body,  by  diflulion  ;  are  queftions  perfedtly  analo- 
gous to  thofe  which  Metaphyficians  have  ftarted  on 
the  fubjeS  of  matter.  It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire,  at 
prefent,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is 
fufiicient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are  as 
widely  and  obvioufly  difTcrtnt  from  the  \:':w,  which  I 
propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  following; 
work,  as  the  reveries  or  Bcrkcl-.y  concerning  ilic  n^n- 
cxiftcnce  of  the  material  worli!,  are  from  the  ronclu- 
fions  of  Newton,  and  hh  folIo\vcr.^. — It  is  farther  evi- 
dept,  that  the  metaphyfical  opinion?,  which  wc  may 
happen  to  have  formed  concerning  tJie  nature  liihor 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  cfticirnt  CAiifci  by  \\hk\\ 

llid; 
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their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neceffary  con- 
nexion with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place. — Whether 
(for  example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material  or  im- 
material, is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may 
differ,  while  they  agree  perfedtly  in  their  phyfical  opi- 
nions. It  is  fufScient,  if  both  admit  the  general  faft,  that 
bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  TOth  a  force^va* 
rying  with  their  mutual  diftance,  according  to  a  certain 
law.    In  like  manner,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necef- 
fary connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature 
and  effence. — ^That  when   two  fubjefts  of  thought, 
for  indance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the 
mind  in  conjunftion,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fuggeft 
the  other,  is  a  faft  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt, 
than  of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fa£t  totally  uuconnefted 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialifl 
as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  diflinftion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
fufficiently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who'  have 
treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  leafl:  who 
has  kept  it  fteadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inquiries.  In  the 
writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  modern  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  we  meet  vnth  a  variety  of  important  and  welU 
afcertaincd  faftsj  but,  in  general,  thefe  fafts  are 
blended  with  fpcculations  upon  fybjefts  which  are 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties^  ■ 
It  is  this  mixture  of  fad,  and  of  hypothefis,  which  has 
brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  fome  degree  of 
difcredit;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally 
acknowledged,  till  the  diflindion  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illuftrate,  be  underilood,  and  attended  to,  by  thofe 
who  fpeculate  on  the  fubjeft.  By  confining  their 
attention  to  the  fenfible  qualides  of  body,  and  to  the 
fenfible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  kiiov^  what  difco- 
veries  natural  philofophers  have  made :  and  if  the 
labours  of  Metaphyficians  fhall  ever  be  rewarded  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  pa- 
tient reflection  on  the  fubjects  of  their  own  con- 
fcioufnefs. 

.  I  caunot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers  fhould 
think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  inflead  pf  attempting  to 
afccrtain  its  fenfible  properties  and  l^^jflppid  of  laie 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  tendency  aijll^  fome  of  the 
followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve  them- 
felves in  an  ijicxtricable  labyrinth,  and  the  iirfl  prin- 
ciples of  phyfics  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprifing 
to  thofe  who  have  attended  to  the  hillory  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  is  only  fince  the  dme  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
the  ftudy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  conduding  it  has 
been  generally  underftood.  There  is  even  fome  reafon 
for  doubting,  from  the  ciiide  fpcculauons  on  medical 

and 
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and  chemical  Aibjeds  which  are  daily  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  it  be  yet  underftood  fo  completely  as 
is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  whether  a  fuller  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  rules  of  philofophiiing,  than  Bucon  or  his 
followers  have  given,  might  not  be  ufeful,  even  to 
phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  refled,  in  this  manner,  on  the  fliortnefii 
of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has  been 
fuccefefidly  cultivated ;  and,  at  the  iamc  time,  confider 
how  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  arc, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  \vhich  regiihio  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  we  Ih^ll  neiihcr  bj  ilifpof-J  to  wonder^ 
that  the  philofophy  of  mind  flionll  ilill  remain  in  its 
infancy,  nor  be  difcourajjed  in  our  hopes  concerning 
its  future  progrefs.  The  excellent  models  of  this  fpe* 
cies  of  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid 
exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expect  that  the  time  is  not 
far  diftant,  when  it  fhall  affunie  that  rank  which  it  is 
entitled  to  hold  among  the  fcicnces. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  'f  a  dillinft 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  obje£t ;  and 
if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  refpefl:  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  ftudy  of  it.  To 
this  fubjefl:,  howev^/>^hich  is  of  fufficient  extent  to 
fumifh  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  1  cannot  attempt 
to  do  juftice  at  prefent ;  and  (hall  therefore  confine 
myfelf  to  the  illuftration  of  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
ples, which  it  will  be  of  eflendal  importance  for  us  to 
keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquiries. 

Upon  a  flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds, they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitely 

diverfified. 
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flirerfificd,  that  it  fcems  to  be  impoflible  to  reduce 
ihcm  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence,  however/ 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  profpecl  clears 
up ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  firft,  to 
be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion,  are  found  to  be 
the  rcfult  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  fimple 
and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  fimple  and  uncom- 
pounded  principles  of  aftion,  Thefe  faculties  and 
principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our  conftitution,  and 
hold  the  fame  place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that 
the  general  laws  we  invefugate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that 
branch  of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which 
nature  has  eftablifhed,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by 
an  examination  of  facts ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  know« 
ledge  of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  invefligation  of  phydcal  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  mufl  always  terminate  ia 
feme  general  faiiSt,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  nature.  After  we 
have  eftablifhed,  for  example,  from  the  aflronomical 
phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
it  may  fUll  be  afked,  whether  this  law  implies  the  con- 
llant  agency  of  mind  ;  and  (upon  the  fuppofition  that 
it  does)  v  hether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always 
operates  immediatelv,  or  bv  means  of  fubordinate  in- 
llrumcnts  ?  But  thefe  qiulliims,  howv^cr  curious,  Jo 
hot  fall  under  the  pn^vinci?  ot  the  natural  philofopher. 
It  i-i  fiflii  itnt  ft>r  his  purjx)fc,  if  ihc  uiuvcrfality  of  the 
lj.a  be  admirtah 

ITic  cafe  is  e.vaclly  the  fame  in  tlic  pliiloi^phy  of 
Blind.     Whoi   ve  have   c:icc  ;\u:vrt.\iucd  a  general 
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hSt;  foch  as,  the  various  laws  which  regulate  the 
aflfociation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory  on 
that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call,  Attention  ;  it  is 
all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fciencc.  If 
we  proceed  no  farther  than  facts  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  o\^ti  confcioufnefs,.our  cdnclufions 
will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in  phyfics  :  but  if 
our  curiofity  leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
aflbdation  of  ideas,'  by  certain  fuppofcd  vibrations,  or 
other  changes,  in  the  ftate  of  the  brain ;  or  to  explain 
memory,  by  means  of  fuppofed  impreffions  and  traces 
in  the  fenforium ;  we  evidently  blend  a  coUeftion  of 
important  and  well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles 
which  reft  wholly  on  conjecture  *. 

The 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 
Matter,  which  is  perfeAly  agreeable  to  the  juft  rules  of  philofophy. 
The  objedl  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
union,  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  maimer  they  are 
united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  who  gave  a  difUnft  idea  of 
this  fort  of  fpeculation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progrcfii 
has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  His  books  e/e  Augmentis  Scientmrunij  a 
variety  of  fubjefls  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illuftrate  its  nature  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  moil  of  tjiefe  are  in  a  high  degree  curious  and 
important.  The  following  lill  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofc  he 
la*  mentioned  ;  with  the  addition  of  feveral  others,  recommendtd 
10  the  confideration  of  Philofophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by 
tht  iate  Dr.  Gregory.  See  bis  Leclui'es  on  the  Duties  and  Qua- 
hncations  of  a  Phyfician. 

1.  The  doftrine  of  the  prefeivation  ;iud  improvement  of  the  dif- 
ferent fcnfcs. 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination, 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthuliafm. 

A.  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents,  that  have 

au 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  dated,  with 
refpeft  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
bave  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of  fpeculative 
men,  in  all  the  different  departments  of  fcience*  In 
none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inattention  produced 
fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  abfurdities,  as  in  the  fcience 
of  mind ;  a  fubjed  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fufpefted,  that  the  general  rules  of 
phtfofophifmg  are  applicable.  The  ftrange  mixture 
of  faft  and  hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  me- 
taphyfical  inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  alniod  univerfally 


sn  influeriCe  on  conception^  and  the  conRitution  and  chaiuctcrs  oF 
their  chilcken. 

5.  The  hifloiy  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiflory  of  tlic  laws  of  oiftom  and  hahit. 

7.  The  hiftory  of  the  cfFc£^s  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  things 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  confcqucncc  of  imprefliont 
inadc  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  lanp^ajre,  comprehending 
the  doArine  of  phyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gelturc. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  prindpic  of  imi- 
tation. 

To  this  lift  Tarions  other  fubjcc^s  might  be  added  ;  particularly, 
the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
conneded  with  the  ftate  of  the  body ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connc£lion  between  Mind  and  Matter  dov% 
not  fall  properly  under  tlie  plan  of  the  following  work  ;  in  wliich 
my  leading  obje^l  is  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo 
far  ss  they  can  be  difcovcred  by  attention  to  the  fubje^ls  of  our 
own  confcioufnefs ;  and  to  apply  thcfc  principles  to  explain  the 
phenomena  arifmg  fiom  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  illuftrate 
ibmc  of  the  fubjccts  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration. 

tCl 
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to  a  beKef,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reafon  can  ever  expeft  to  throw 
on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Beflde  this  uiattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phi- 
Icfophical  inquiry,  other  fourccs  of  error,  from  which 
the  fdence  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  con- 
tributed to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  important  proceed  from 
that  difpofition  A^hich  is  fo  natural  to  every  perfon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to 
explain  intelledual  and  moral  phenomena  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took '  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention 

to  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 

rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceflarily 

employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 

and   laws  of  matter.      In  confequence  of  this  early 

familiarity    with    the    phenomena  of    the    materisj 

world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myfterious  than  thofe 

of  mind ;    and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we   have 

advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  wc 

can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them  and  the 

former.     It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circumftance,   that 

we  have    fcarcely   any    appropriated  language  with 

refpect  to   mind,  and  that  the  words  which  expreft 

its  different  operations,  are  almofl  all  borrowed  from 

the  objefls  of  our  fenfes.    It  muft,   however,  appear 

manifeft,  upon  a  very  little  refledion,    that  as  the 

two  fubjecbs  are  effentially  diftinft,  and  as  each  of 

them  has  its    peculiar   laws,    the  analogies  we   are 

pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in 

illuitrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilofo- 

4  •  phical 
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phical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or 
of  the  ailbciation  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  prin- 
dples;  than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  gravitation,  by  fuppofing,  as  fome  of  the  ancients 
did,,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with 
prindptes  of  motion;  or  to  explain  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  eledive  attraftions,  by  fuppofing  the 
fubftances  among  which  they  arc  obfer\'ed,  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — ^The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  in- 
quiries which  form  the  object  of  the  following  work ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpe- 
culated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  guard  agauift  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fincc  the  pub- 
lication of  Des  Cartes*  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  vcr\'  remarkable  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  fcicnce.  -One  (Iriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  contrafl  btiween  the  metaphy- 
fical  fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  lafl  centurj', 
and  thofe  which  \ie  find  in  thj  fvilems,  however 
imperfeS,  of  the  prcftiit  a^e.  Would  any  writer 
now  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  ccuLlufions  with  refptrcl 
to  the  mind,  as  arc  contained  in  the  two  following 
paflages  from  Locke  and  Nt%\ttin  ?  **  Habits,** 
(fays  Locke,)  "  feern  to  bj  but  trains  of  motion,  in 
**  the  animal  fpiili^,  which,  once  fet  a-goinj,  continue 
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"  in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been  ufed  to,  \;(rhich, 
**  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  Imooth  p2tdi/* 
And  Newton  himfelf  has  propofed  the ,  following 
query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
percdves  external  objects.  "  Is  not,"  (fays  he,) 
"  the  fenforium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fen- 
"  dent  fubflance  is  prefent^  and  to  which  the  fenfi- 
"  ble  fpedes  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
**  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by 
**  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?" — In  the  courfe 
of  the  following  Effays,  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to 
quote  various  other  palfages  from  later  writers,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  other  phe^ 
Bomena  of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles- 
It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even 
fince  the  period  when  philofopbers  began  to  adopt 
a  more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refpefl:  to  fuch 
fubjefts,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifh  colleded 
by  their  predeceflbrs.  This  indeed  was  a  prelimi- 
nary  ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the  fcience,  and  the 
conclufions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutely 
neceflary;  for,  however  important  the  pofitive  ad- 
vantages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  expefted  from  its 
future  progreis,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  efTential  to 
human  improvement  and  happincfs,  as  a  fatisfaftory 
refutation  of  that  fccptical  philofophy,  which  had 
ftruck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief. 
Such  a  refutation  feems  to  have  been  the  principal 
objed  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  me- 
laphyfical  inquiries ;  and  to  this  objecl:  his  labours 
have  been  directed  with  fo  much  ability,  candour, 
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and  perfeverance,  that  unlels  future  fceptics  fhould 
occupy  a  ground  very  different  from  that  of  their 
predeceffors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy 
\vill  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifli  being  now  re- 
inoved,  and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  fuperftrufture.  The  progrefs  which  1  have  made 
in  it  is,  I  am  fenfible,  very  inconfiderablc  ;  yet  I 
flatter  .myfdf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be 
fufficient  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  iludy, 
and  to  recommend  the  fubjefts  of  which  1  am  to 
treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  confidcration  of  thofc  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be* 
twecn  the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  ITiefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth, 
no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I 
am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  fatisfactory  conclufion ;  but  fuppofmg 
them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  con- 
cerning the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would 
no  more  affeft  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they 
would  affc£t  any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics  ;  nor 
would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  exiftence  of 
mind,  affeft  this  branch  of  fciencc,  any  more  than 
the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  afFcft  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  at 
feme  length,  in  the  foUoi^ing  fedion. 
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SECTION,   I. 
-  0/tke  ifti/ity  of  the  Hilofophy  of  the  Human  Mind^ 

r*  has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  mutual 
connexion  between  the  different  arts  and  fciences ; 
and  that  the  improvements  which  are  made  in  one 
branch  6f  human  knowledge,  frequently  throw  light 
on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very  remote 
rdation.  The  modem  difcoveries  in  aftronomy, 
and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to  bring 
the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion  for* 
mcrly  unknown.  The  rapid  progrefs  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  bo^ 
tany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  thefc 
fdences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments 
of  fcience  and  of  art  mutually  refleft  light  on  each 
other,  it  is  not  always  neceflary  either  for  the  philo* 
fopher  or  the  ardfl  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 
principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to  demon-^ 
ffaate  their  truth.  A  feaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corrednefs  and  dex- 
terity, the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude :  An  aftro- 
nomer,  or  a  botanift,  though  ignorant  of  optics^ 
may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefdope,  or  the 
mcrofcope. 
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Thefe  obfervadons  are  daily  exemplified  in  the. 
cafe  of  the  ardll ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  fdence,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  Thar  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuflomed  to  indulge  i^  the  courfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objed  which  falls  under  his  oUer- 
vation ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  per* 
jKtual  difl^itisfa&ion  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far 
gratified  as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  various 
phenomena^  which  his  profeflional  habits  are  every 
day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fdence  is  in  this  manner  con* 
iie^ied  with  others,  to  which  it  natuially  dire£b  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeculation  or  a£Uon,  are  conne&ed 
with  that  general  fdence,  which  has  the  human  mind 
for  its  objed.  The  powers  of  the  underftanding 
are  infbruments  which  all  men  employ ;  and  his  cu* 
riofity  muil  be  fmall  indeed,  who  paffes  through 
life  in  a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants 
and  neceifities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  The  adive  prindples  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina* 
tions,  give  rife  to  all  the  moral  diflferences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a  Hill  higher  degree,  if  poflible^ 
to  intereft  thofe,  who  are  dther  difpoied  to  reflect 
on  their  own  charaders,  or  to  obferve,  with  atten* 
tion,  the  chara&ers  of  others.    The  phenomena  re. 
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fuldng  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice ;  and 
open  to  our  examination,  a  field  of  difcovery,  as 
inexhauflible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
worid ;  and  exhibiting  not  lefs  fhriking .  marks  of 
divine  ^vifdom. 

While  ail  the  fciences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in* 
quiries  to  the  j^lofophy  of  human  nature,  this  laft 
branch  of  knowledge  boitows  its  principles  from  no 
other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a 
refledin^  and  inquifitive  mind ;  and  fomething  in 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  thet 
mind  refts  with  peculiar  fatisfadion.  Till  once  our 
q)inions  are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpe£^  to  it». 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reliidance,  to  particular 
Scientific  inveftigations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
mod  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity,  not  only  prepares 
us  for  engaging  in  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal 
and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
profecute  them  with  a  more  undivided  and  concen- 
trated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  fubjeft  of  fpecu4 
lative  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advan-^ 
tages  to  be  expedied  from  a  fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it 
are  various ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance^ 
as  to  render  it  aftonifhing,  that,  amidft  all  the  fuc* 
ceis  vdth  which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  which   comprehends   the  principles 
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of  all  of  them,  fhould  be  ftill  fuffercd  to  remain  in 
its  infancy. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  a  few  of  thefc 
advantages, .  beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  moft  important  of  any ;  the  light,  which  a 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  neceflarily  throw,  on  the  fubjefts  of  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  education. 

« 

ITie  moft  eflential  objefts  of  education  are  the 
tuo  following:  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  a£Uvc, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bi^ng  them  to  the  greateft 
perfedion  of  which  they  are  fufceptible ;  and.  Se- 
condly, by  watching  over  the  impreflions  and  affo- 
ciations  which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fe- 
cure  it  againft  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors } 
dud,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  engage  its  prepoifeflions  on 
the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philofophical 
analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  fyflematical  plan  can  be 
founded,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  either  of  thefe 
purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  conducted  in  every  refpeft  with  attention  and 
judgment.  Almoft  every  man  of  refledlion  is  con- 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defeds 
in  his  mental  powers;  and  of  many  inconvenient 
habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme. 
died  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  confcioufnefs 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement ;  and  the  per- 
Ton  who  feels  it,  if  he  is  poflefled  of  refolution  and 
fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin,  even  in  ad- 
vanced years,  a  new  courfe  of  education  for  him- 
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felf.  The  degree  of  refle£don  and  obfervation,  in* 
deed,  which  is  neceflary  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be 
cxpeQed  firom  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  as  thefe  are  the  idl  powers  of  the  mind  which 
unfold  themfelves;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties;  and  much 
progrcfs  may  be  made^  in  the  art  of  applying  them 
fucce&fiilly  to  their  proper  objedks,  or  in  obviating 
the  inconveniences  refultmg  from  their  imperfect 
tion,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early 
inftrudors,  that  all  our  intelle&ual  defe£ts  are  to  be 
a/cribed.  There  is  no  profeilion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  hot 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exerdfes  and  improves  the  refl.  If  we  wiih,  therei* 
fore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  ca« 
padty,  we  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  that  employ, 
ment  which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
fituation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  pro* 
feifional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his 
trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our 
animal  nature:  neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined 
purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  aAive,  that  we  are 
to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercifes  is  necefTary 
to  preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ; 
and  a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature 
and  fcience  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  converfation 
and  bufinefs,  is  no   lefs  necefTary  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  the  underftan(fing.  ^  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profefliouls,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquiiitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex-p 
eel,  the  more  he  lias  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  oiie  particular  obje£t.  But  fuch  a  perfon « 
however  diftinguifti^d  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan;  and  neither  attains  the 
perfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature,  **  That 
^^  education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
•^  gcnef pus,  which*'  (in  the  langu?ige  of  Milton)  **  fits  ^ 
^  min  to  perform  juftly,  fldlfuUy,  and  ma^nanimoufly, 
«*  all  the  offices,  both  privs^te  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war  V 

-  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
bbfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcrimin^te  attention  to  all  the  objefts  of  fpeculation 
^d  of  aftion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wifh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labo\irs,  But  it  is  perfeft? 
ly  confiftent  with  thp  moft  intenfe  application  to  our 
fetvourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  frotn  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  pjirticular  pro- 
feflion.  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refleft  light  on  each  other  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral acquifitions  which  we  h?ive  made  in  other  puriuits, 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
plifhments  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 
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<^  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifitlon  of  them 
vill  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  became  an 
eminent  metaphyfidan,  mathematician,  or  poet;  but 
to  render  faimfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agre^ 
able,  a  refpedable,  and  an  ufejful  member  of  fodety. 
A  man  who  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibility  of 
bk  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  whicfa  he  receives  from 
the  eye? 

It  ia  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 

much  individuals  would  be  affifled  in  the  proper  and 

liberal  cultuire  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 

to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 

fU  parts ;    of  its  various  fisiculties,  and  powers,  and 

foorces  c^  oijoyment ;  and  of  the  effeds  which  are 

produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituatiom. 

It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 

mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac<* 

quifitions  ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  effedual  means  for 

fupplying  his  defeds,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 

habits.     Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 

danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 

and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 

want  of  proper  exerdfe. 

If  the  bufinefs  rf  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  left  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
Its  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
^curate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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ment  of  the  under{tan(fing.  "  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profeffioiiis,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex-r 
eel,  the  more  he  lias  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  oiie  particular  objef):.  But  fuch  a  perfon « 
however  diftinguifh^d  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan ;  and  neither  attains  the 
parfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature,  **  That 
*'  education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
•*  gcnef  ous,  which"  (in  the  langu?ige  of  Milton)  **  fits  ^ 
**  man  to  perform  jufUy,  fldlfuUy,  and  ma^nanimoufly, 
«*  all  the  offices,  bpth  privs^te  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war  V 

*  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
bbfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcriniin^te  attention  to  all  the  objefts  of  fpeculation 
^nd  of  affion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  oiu*  exertion,  if  we 
wifh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfeft- 
ly  confiflent  with  thp  moft  intenfe  application  to  our 
fetvourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  apd  to  preferve  it  frdm  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  pjirticular  pro- 
feflion.  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refleft  light  on  each  other  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral acqtufitions  which  we  h?ive  made  in  other  puifuits, 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
plifhments  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 
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cf  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifitian  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  be<;ome  an 
eminent  metaphyfidan,  mathematician,  or  poet;  but 
to  render  faimfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agre^ 
able,  a  refpeSable,  and  an  ufejful  member  of  fodety. 
A  man  \dio  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibiiity  of 
his  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  whicfa  he  receives  from 
die  eye? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 

much  ixKlividuals  would  be  aflifted  in  the  proper  and 

liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 

to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 

its  parts  ;    of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 

fources  c^  oijoyment ;  and  c^  the  effeds  which  are 

produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  iituatiom. 

It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 

mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac<* 

quifitions  ;  and  ta  employ  the  mod  effedual  means  for 

iupplying  his  defefts,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 

habits.     Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 

danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 

and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 

want  of  proper  exerdfe. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lels  neceflary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
its  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
^curate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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ment  of  the  underftaiKfing.  ^  I  ackHowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profeffionls,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex-p 
eel,  the  more  he  lias  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  oiie  particular  obje£t.  But  fuch  a  perfon « 
however  diftinguiftied  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan;  and  neither  attains  the 
parfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature,  ^  That 
^^  education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
•^  gcnef ous,  which*'  (in  the  Iangu?ige  of  Milton)  **  fits  ^ 
**  mjim  to  perform  jufUy,  fkilfuUy,  and  ma^nanimoufly, 
«*  all  the  offices,  bpth  priv^^te  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war  V 

•  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
bbfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcrimin^te  attention  to  all  the  objefts  of  fpeculation 
':and  of  aftion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wifh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfed- 
ly  confiflent  with  thp  moft  intenfe  application  to  our 
fetvourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
dent  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  frotn  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  pro- 
feflion.  In  many  pafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refteft  light  on  each  other  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral acquifitions  which  we  h?ive  made  in  other  purfuits, 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
plifhments  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 

*  Traftatc  of  Education. 
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<^  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifition  of  them 
vill  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  be<^ome  an 
eminent  metaphyfidan,  mathematician,  or  poet;  but 
to  render  faimfelip  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agre^ 
able,  a  refpedable,  and  an  ufefiil  member  of  fodety, 
A  man  \dio  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibility  of 
hk  touch;  biit  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye? 

It  is  almbft  mmeceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 

much  individuals  would  be  affifled  in  the  proper  and 

liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 

to  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 

ita  parts ;    of  its  various  £siciilties,  and  powers,  and 

iburces  of  enjoyment ;  and  c^  the  effeds  which  are 

produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituatiomu 

It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 

mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac* 

quifitions  ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  eflfedual  means  for 

fupplying  his  defefts,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 

habits.     Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 

danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 

and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 

want  of  proper  exerdfe. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lels  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direded  to 
its  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
^curate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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ment  of  the  underftanding.  ^  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profeffioD^s,  in  "which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  eXf 
eel,  the  more  he  lias  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  objeft.  But  fuch  a  perfon » 
however  diftinguifhed  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan;  and  neither  attains  the 
perfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature,  ^  That 
**  education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
•*  gcnefous,  which**  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  **  fits  §. 
**  man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfuUy,  and  ma^nanimoufly, 
«*  all  the  offices,  bpth  privs^te  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  W3trV' 

•  I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcriniin^te  attention  to  all  the  objefts  of  fpeculation 
and  of  aftion.  Nothing  can  be  more  eyident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wilh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfedl? 
!y  confiftent  with  the  mod  intenfe  application  to  our 
fevourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  froYn  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  pjirticular  pro- 
feffion.  In  many  pafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refleft  light  on  each  other  ;  and  die  gene- 
ral acquifitions  which  we  h?ive  made  in  other  purfuits, 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufeful  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inflances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
pliihments  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 

*  Tradatc  of  Education. 
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of  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifidon  of  them 
vill  amply  repay  any  iofs  we  may  fuftain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  die  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  be<^nie  an 
eminent  metaqihyiidan,  mathematician,  or  poet}  but 
to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agre^* 
able,  a  refpedable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fodety. 
A  man  who  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibiiity  of 
hk  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  whidi  he  receives  from 
die  eye? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  infividuals  would  be  aflifled  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previouily  led 
to  take  a  comprdienfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
sta  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 
fcnrces  of  enjoyment ;  and  dF  the  effeds  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituationi. 
It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac* 
quifitions ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  eifedhial  means  for 
iupplying  his  defeds,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exerdfe. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lels  neceflary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
its  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
^curate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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ment  o(  the  underftanding.  I  acknowledge^  that 
there  are  fome  profeflions,  in  which  a  man  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firil  eminence  ( 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex<t 
eel,  the  more  he  "has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  objed.  But  fuch  a  perfon « 
however  diflinguifhed  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan;  and  neither  attauis  the 
perfedtion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature,  **  That 
education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
genefous,  which**  (inthe  language  of  Milton)**  fitsg. 
**  man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfuUy,  and  magnanimoufly, 
«*  all  the  offices,  both  privs^te  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war  V 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
bbfervations,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an 
indifcrimin^te  attention  to  all  the  objeds  of  fpeculation 
^d  of  a^on.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wilh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfeft? 
!y  confident  with  the  mod  intenfe  application  to  our 
fkvourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  apd  to  prcferve  it  from  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  pjuticular  pro- 
feffion.  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refleft  light  on  each  other  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  puifuits, 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufefril  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
pli{hment8  muft  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 

*  Tnidatc  of  Education. 
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of  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifidon  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  iofs  we  may  fuflain.  It  ought 
not  to  be  die  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  be<^ome  an 
eminent  metaphyiidan,  mathematician,  or  poet}  but 
to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agre^* 
able,  a  refpedable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fodety. 
A  man  who  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfibility  of 
his  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom« 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from 
die  eye? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  would  be  aflifled  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previouily  led 
to  take  a  comprdienfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 
fources  of  enjoyment ;  and  dF  the  effeds  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituationt^ 
h  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac* 
quifitions ;  and  to  employ  the  mod  eiFe&ual  means  for 
fupplying  his  defeds,  and  .removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contrading  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exerdfe. 

If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lefc  neceffary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
\ts  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
^curate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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f»id  an  account  of  the  moft  important  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  operation ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  va^ 
rious  modifications  and  combinations  of  thefe  princi- 
ples, which  produce  that  divcrfity  of  talents,  genius, 
and  charafter,  we  obferve  among  men.  To  inftrufk 
youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  fciences,  is  com- 
paratively of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to 
the  habits  they  acquire ;  and  are  not  careful  in  giving, 
to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  aftion,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
AbftrafUng  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefs  of 
condujEting  thieir  intelleftual  imprpyement !  To  watch 
over  the  aflbciations  which  they  form  in  their  tendt^ 
years ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  activity  ; 
to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  dired  it  tp  proper  pb- 
je^ ;  to  ex^pife  their  ingenuity  and  i^ventiop ;  to 
cultivate  in  their  minds  a  ti^rn  for  fp^culation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  prefery?  their  attention  alive  to  the  ob- 
je^  around  them ;  to  awaken  their  fenfibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  pature,  and  tp  infpire  them  with  a  relifh  for 
intelledual  pnjoyment ;. — thefe  form  but  a  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  education ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of 
this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  fharc 
pf  thofe  to  whom  the  inflrufidon  of  youth  is  commonly 
intrufled.— — Nor  >yill  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  as  I  have  now  defcribtd,  be  al- 
ways fufficicnt  in  prattice.  An  uncommon  degree  of 
fagacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  charap- 
fers. — In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it, 
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whether  by  original  organifation,  or  by  the  operation 
of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy;  no  h€t  can  hn 
more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  important  differ* 
ences  difcemible  in  the  minds  of  children,  previous  to 
that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intelledlual  edu. 
cation  cpmmences.    There  is,  too,  a  certain  hereditary 
charafter  (whether  refulting  from  phyfical  conftitution, 
or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  fituation)^ 
which  appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.    One 
race,  for  a  fucceflion  of  generations,  is  diftinguilhed  by 
a  genius  for  the  abfbrad  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in 
vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafte :  another  is  no 
lefs  diflinguUhed  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy ;  while 
it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention,  or  of  profound 
rdearch.     The  fyftem  of  education  which  is  proper  to 
be  adopted  in'  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  fome  reference  to  thefe  circumftances ;  and  to 
be  calculated,  as  much  as  poilible,  to  develope  and  to 
cheriih  thofe  intelledual  and  afUve  principles,   in 
which  a  natural  deficiency  is  mod  to  be  apprehended. 
Montefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have 
infifled  much  on  the  reference  which  education  and 
laws  fhould  have  to  climate.     I  (hall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  their  conclufions  on  this  fubjefb 
are  juft ;  but  I  am  fully .  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accom- 
modating, at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education 
of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,   to 
which,  from  hereditary  propenfities,  or  from  moral 
lituation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a  natural 
tendency. 
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There  are  few  fubjefts  more  hackneyed  than  that 
ef  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  (till  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  furprifing ;  for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated 
concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
incidental  queftions  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  public  or  private  inftni^on,  or  the  utility  of  par» 
ticular  languages  or  fciences ;  without  attempting  a 
previous  examination  of  thofe  fsurulties  and  principles 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  objeft  of  education 
to  improve.  Many  excellent  detached  obfer\'ations9 
indeed,  both  on  the  intelle&ual  and  moral  powers,  are 
to  be  collefted  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  mo* 
dem  authors ;  but  ^  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  lan« 
guage  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyfe  and  illus- 
trate the  pri]|cy)les  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay 
.  a  philofophical  foundation  for  their  proper  culture, 
I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intel«> 
ligent  men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematical  a 
plan  of  inftruftion.  The  mod  fuccefsful  and  fplendid 
exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has  becij 
frequently  remarked,)  have  bcfcn  made  by  individuals, 
in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to 
flioot  up,  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  mod  carc- 
fril  and  ikilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  refults  above 
mediocrity,  I  (hall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any 
difcuflions  with  rcfped  to  the  certainty  of  the  faft  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Suppofmg  the  foft  to 
be  completely  eftabli(hed,  it  muft  (till  be  remembered, 
that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigour 
and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and 
that  it  is  defirable  only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible 

with 
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^mxh  Aefe  more  valuable  qualities.    I  already  hinted, 
diat  there  are  feme  jmrfuits,  in  which,  as  they  require 
die  exertion  only  of  a  fmall  number  of  our  faculties, 
an  indiridualy  who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them,  will 
be  more  likely  to  diiUnguifli  himfelf,  by  being  fuffered 
to  follow  his  ori^nal  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
diftraded  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of  Iludy.     But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  mull  be 
confidered,  on  th^  mod  favourable  fuppofition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfe£tioa 
and  the  happinefs  of  their  nature,  to  the  amufement 
or  inftru^on  of  others.     It  is  too,  in  times  of  gene- 
ral darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  originality  of  genius  moft  frequently  appears : 
and  (aacehf  the  great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  bene^ 
volent  philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  an 
ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffufe,  as  widely 
as  poffible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  ena- 
ble the  bulk  of  a  people  to  poffefs  all  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  "  Original   genius*'   (fays    Voltaire)  *'  oc- 
f*  curs   but   feldom  in  a   nation  where  the  literary 
^*  tafte  is  formed.     The  number  of  cultivated  minds 
**  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and 
**  flourifhing  foreft,  prevent  any  fingle  individual  from 
♦*  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  reft.     Where  trade 
**  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  fmall  number  of 
**  over-grown  fortunes  in  the  midft  of  a  general  po- 
f^  verty:  in  proportion  as  it  extends,,  opulence  be- 
**  comes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.     It  is,  pre- 
^  dfely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefcnt  much  light,  and 

**  much 
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**  much  cultivation,  in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  com- 
**  plain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius." 

To  what  purpofe,  inde^,  it  may  be  faid,  all  this 
labour  ?  Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man^ 
to  be  ultimately  eilimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
liis  happinefs  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  experience  fuffi- 
dent  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature 
has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not  fome  ground  for  fuf- 
pe£Ung,  that  the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enviable  condition,  than  their  more 
enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo  £ir 
as  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always  [H-opor- 

tioned  to  the  degree  of  perfedion  which  its  powers 
have  attained ;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe  powers^ 
with  a  view  to  this  moft  important  of  all  objeds^  it  is 
eflentially  necefTary  that  fuch  a  degree  of  attention  be 
beflowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  prefervc  them  in  that 
ftate  of  relative  flrength,  which  appears  to  be  agree* 
able  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  an 
exciufive  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination, 
the  tafle,  the  reafoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the  a£tive 
principles,  it  is  pofTible  that  the  pleafures  of  human 
life  may  be  diniiiiiflied,  or  its  pains  increafed:  but  th^ 
inconveniences  which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes 
arc  not  to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  pofEble,  that 
the  poet,  the  mctaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafle  and  re- 
finement, may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared 
with  the  vul^r ;  for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
cf  Providence  with  refpeft  to  the  lower  orders,  that, 

although 
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although  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be  com- 
pletely unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  principles  preferve 
among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  £ivourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prqdent 
and  fteady  conduft  in  the  limited  fphere  which  is  af- 
£gned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than  in  thiofe  of 
thdr  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been  conduced 
on  an  erroneous  or  imporfed  fyftem :  but  all  this,  far 
£roxn  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tionSy  only  ferves  to  demonflrate  how  impoflible  it 
always  will  be,  to  form  a  rational  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  com* 
piehenfive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
conftitution* 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient    to  illuftrate  the  dangerous   confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  partial  and  injudici- 
ous cultivation  of  the  mind ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intelledual  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  proper  balance  among  aH 
its  various  faculties,  principles  of  adion,  and  capaci- 
ties   of   enjoyment.      Many  additional  obfervations 
might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an  accurate 
analyiis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  fuggeft 
rules  for  their  farther  improvement,  and  for  a  more 
fuccelsful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purpofes; 
but  this  fubjed  I  fhall  not  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the 
illufbration  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objedts  of  the 
following  work. — ^That  the  memory,  the  imagination, 
or  the  reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inftantly  ftrength- 
ened  in  confequence  of  our  fpeculations  concerning 
iheir  nature,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe;  but  it  is 

furely 
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furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  ail 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  theft 
powers,  may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  nile$  for  their  gra^ 
dual  cultivation ;  for  remedying  their  defeds,  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thoTe 
limits,  which  nature  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  all 
figned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelleAoal 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by 
cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  tffc&s  of 
early,  continued,  and  fydematical  education,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained,  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  to  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility,  juftify,  perhaps^ 
the  moft  fanguine  \'iews  which  it  is  poffible  for  a  phi* 
lofopher  to  fbrm,  with  refped  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  confid^,  how  fer  the  philofophy 
of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accompliflung  the  fecond 
objed  of  education ;  by  aflifting  us  in  the  manage^^ 
ment  of  early  imprci&ons  and  aiTociations;^ 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we 
ad  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  inveftigations  ; 
but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth, 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  heart, 
are  commonly;  aided  and  cheriihed,  at  lead  to  a  cer-* 
tain  de^^rcc^  by  the  care  of  our  inftrudors.-^AU  this 
k  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  cookl 
not  fubiid ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condenmed  as  they'  arc  to 
laborious  occupations,  which  arc  incompatible  with 
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furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  aH 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  theft 
powers,  may  fuggeft  feme  ufeful  rule$  for  their  gra^ 
dual  cultivation ;  for  remedying  their  defeds,  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thofe 
limits,  which  nature  feems,^  at  firft  view,  to  have  all 
figned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelleAoal 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by 
cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of 
early,  continued,  and  fydematical  education,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained,  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  to  feats  of  ilrength  and  agility,  juftify,  perhaps^ 
the  moft  fanguine  views  which  it  is  poffible  for  a  phi* 
lofopher  to  fbrm,  with  refped  to  the  improvemexit  of 
the  fpecies. 

I  now  proceed  to  confid^,  how  fer  the  philofophy 
of  mind  may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifhing  the  fecond 
objed  of  education }  by  affifling  us  in  the  manage-*^ 
ment  of  early  impreilions  and  aiTociationsr 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we 
ad  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  inveftigations  ; 
but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth, 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  heart, 
are  commonlyi  aided  and  cheriihed,  at  lead  to  a  cer-* 
tain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftrudors.-^AU  this 
k  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  caoUd 
not  fubfiil ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  they' arc  to 
laborious  occupations,  which  arc  incompatible  with 
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jotdledual  Improvement,  are  perfedly  incapable  of 
forming  their  own  opinions  on  foine  of  the  mod  im- 
portant fubjeds  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It 
is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation is  perfect,  a  variety  of  prejudices  muft,  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief;  fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  moft  in- 
controvertible druths.  When  a  child  hears,  either  a 
ipeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  ac- 
tion, recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  fimple  and  fub- 
lime  leflbns  of  morality  and  religion  which  are.  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  fu- 
ture life,  it  fhould  find  it  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  pre- 
judices which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the  ef- 

fiential  principles  of  the  human  frame? If  fuch, 

however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  re- 
fped  to  thofe  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in 
bodily  laboiur,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  flie  meant  to 
impofe  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  examine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude 
muft  be  led,  it  is  of  confcquence,  furcly,  that  it  fhould 
be  led  by  enUghtened  conduftors ;  by  men  who  are 
able  to  diflinguifh  truth  from  error ;  and  to  draw  the 
line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or 
falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are 
really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 

In 
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In  fuch  a  (late  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  Gve, 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious 
nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  vnth  the 
belief  we  entertain  of  the  mod  facred  and  important 
truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  ^  philofopher 
muft  neceffarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the  ac^ 
quifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors 
to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  aifentt 
before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion.  And  unlels 
he  fubmit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to 
the  teft  of  a  fevere  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his 
learning,  inftead  of  enlightening  the  world,  wiH 
only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and 
an  additional  authority,  to  eftablifhed  errors.  To  at* 
tempt  fuch  a  druggie  againft  early  prejudices,  is,  in- 
deed, the  profeffed  aim  of  all  philofophers ;  but  how 
few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of  mind  fufficient 
for  accomplifliing  their  objeft ;  and  who,  in  freeing 
themfelves  from  one  fet  of  errors,  do  not  allow 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  fuc- 
ceed  in  it  completely,  I^ord  Bacon  feems  to  have 
thought,  (in  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  paflages  of 
his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expeded 
from  human  frailty.  "  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis 
"  conftantia  inventus  eft,  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im. 
"  pofuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus 
"  abolere,  et  intelleftum  abrafum  et  aequum  ad  parti* 
•*  cularia,  de  integro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio 
"  humana,  quam  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo 
"  etiam  cafu,  nee  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo 
^^  haufimus^  notionibus,  farrago  qusedam  eft,  et  con* 

*'  gcrics. 
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"  genes,  (^od  fiquis,  aetate  matura,  et  fenfibus  in- 
^^  tegris,  let  ihente  repUrgata,  fe  ad  experientiam,  et 
^  ad  pardcularia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  meb'ug 
•*  fperandum  eft/' 

Nor  18  it  merely  in  oi'der  to  free  the  liiind  from  the 
mfluence  of  error,  that  it  is  iifeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  eftablifhed  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  eXa* 
diination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquifitive  age  like  the 
piefenty  can  fecilre  a  philoropher  from  the  danger  of 
unlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the 
Complexion  dP  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  a 
tendency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former 
ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  intimate  aflb- 
dation  vrhich  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyf- 
lems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had  given 
to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men, 
vhich  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  diverted  of 
fuch  an*  alliance.  The  cafe  has,  of  late  years,  been 
moft  remarkably  reverfed :  the  common  fenfe  of  man- 
kind, in  confequence  of  the  growth  of  a  more  liberal 
fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  many  of  thofe 
abfurdities,  which  had  fo  long  held  human  reafon  in 
captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  rea* 
fonably  have  been  expeded,  that,  in  the  firft  moments 
of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  fhould  have  flop- 
ped ihort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  re- 
flexion, and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  pre- 
fcribed.  The  £a£t  is,  that  they  have  paffed  far  beyond 
it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  deftroy  prejudices,  they 
have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the 
heft  and  happieft  and  moft  efTential  principles  of  our 
nature.    Having  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of 
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education  over  the  niind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a  faftitious  being;  not  recolle&ing^ 
that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes^ 
certain  original  principles,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ;  and  that,  as  error  can  only  take  a  per- 
manent hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted  on 
truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate  ; 
even  the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abfurd  opinions 
occafionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inftead  of  being 
an  argument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm,  is  the  moft  ded- 
five  argument  againft  it  ^  inafmuch  as  it  fhews,  that 
there  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to 
the  abfurdities  and  contradictions  \^ith  which  we  fup-i 
pofe  them  to  be  infeparably  connected.  The  fcq>tieat 
jphilofophers,  for  example,  of  the  prefcnt  age,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  con- 
temptible and  puerile  fuperftitions,  which  have  dif^ 
graced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  na- 
tions ;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the  aflent^ 
but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  moft  accomplifhed 
underftandings.  But  thefe  hiftories  of  human  imbe- 
dlity  are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  which 
can  be  produced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  in^ 
fluence  of  tJie  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over 
the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  fanftify,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion, 
and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  educa- 
tion has  taught  us  to  aflbciate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  difputed ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
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tmlimited  fcqjticifm :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fometimea 
apt  to  afcribe  this  difpoiition  to  a  more- than  ordinary 
Tigour  of  intellefti     Such  a  prejudice  vas  by  no 
means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  hiftory  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  when  reafon  firft  began  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  authority ;  and  when  it  unquedionably  re* 
quired  afuperiority  of  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  in- 
Ifqii4ity^  for  an  individual  ito  refifl:  the  contagion  of 
prevailing  fuperflition.     But  in  the  prefent  age,  in 
which  the  tendency  of  faihionable  opinioi^s  is  dkedly 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vulgar  i  the   philofophical 
creed,  or  the  philofophical  fcepticifm  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an 
financipation  from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the 
wry  fiune  weaknefs  with  the  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude': nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  RouiTeau^ 
ikit  ^  He,  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
**  has  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his  early  prin- 
**  dples  without  difcrimination,  would  probably  have 
•*  been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the  league/*     In  the 
midft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafhionable  and 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority 
und  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difen* 
tangle  truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppofe  the  clear  con- 
clufions  of  his  own  unbiaffed  faculties,  to  the  united 
clamours  of  fuperflition,  and  of'  falfe  philofophy. — • 
Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world  ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  imprefs  their  o\^tx  charafters  on 
that  of  their  age. 

Fbr  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weak- 
HeiTes  I  have  now  been  defcribing,  and  enabling  it  to 
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maintain  a  (teady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  mod  inlpor* 
tant  of  all  qualities  is  a  (incere  and  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  truth ;  which  feldom  &ils  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  condufions  of 
human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a  confidence,  united,  (as  it 
generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  whidi  forms 
what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  charader ;  one 
of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  mud  be  confefled,  of 
our  fpecies;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  die 
mod  eflfential  for  rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  a  bleffing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that  the 
fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  only 
a  temporary  eviL  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is 
an  evil  of  the  moil  alarming  nature ;  and,  as  it  ex« 
tends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morality^ 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the  con* 
dud  of  life,  it  is  equally  £cital  to  the  comfort  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  improvement  of  fodety.  Even 
in  its  mod  inoffenfive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be 
united  with  a  peaceable  difpofhion  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effed  of  damping  every 
adive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is 
placed  1>eyond  the  re&ch  of  human  faculties ;  and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may  not 
be  eflfential  to  the  well-being  of  fodety,  we  refolve  to 
abandon  completely  all  fpeculative  inquiries ;  and  fuf* 
fering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the 
{(ream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  faifhionable  man- 
ners, determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  bed  way  we 
can,  with  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  Ihort  paffage 
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through  this  fcene  of  illufion«.  But  he  who  thinks 
more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  be^ 
fieres  that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to  dired  him  to 
his  duty  and  his  hap{nnefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftions 
of  thi^  timid  philofophy;  and  while  he  is  confdous 
dnt  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
trath,  will  reft  aflfured  that  their  refult  will  be  equally 
&vourabIe  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  beft  inte- 
idls  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  parti- 
cular effcQs  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that  general  dif- 
fdlion  of  knowledge,  which  die  art  of  printing  muft 
fixmer  or  later  produce ;  and  of  that  fpirit  of  reforma*- 
tion  prith  wfdch  k  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  huipan  fagacity  to  conjedure  ; 
but  unlets  we  chufe  to  abandon  ourielves  entirely  to  a 
ddponding  fcepticifm,  we  muft  hope  and  believe,  tha( 
th^  progrefs  of  human  reafon  can  never  be  a  £burce  of 
permanent  diforder  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  alone 
have  caufe  to  apprehend  the  coniequences,  who  are 
Ie4,  by  the  imper&fiioa  of  ovir  prefent  inftitutions,  to 
le^  ^hemfelves  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices, 
and  follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fuffidently  appears,  that  in  order  to  ftcjixre  the  mind, 
on  the  ■  one  hand,  from  the  influence  pf  prejvidice ; 
and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited  fcep- 
tidlxn;  }t  is  neci^flary  that  it  fhould  be  able  to  diftin* 
guifli  the  origijiaj  ^nd  univerfal  principles  and  laws  of 
human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  efFefts  of  local 
fituadon.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  individual,  who 
has  received  an  imperfeft  or  erroneous  education,  fuch 
^l[^owledge  puts  it  in  his  power  tocorredb,  to  a  cer« 
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tain  degree,  Kis  own  bad  habits,  and  to  furmount  his 
own  fpeculative  errors  ;  it  enables  him  to  be  ufeful,  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe  education  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early  in. 
fancy.  Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  cfFeft  of  firft 
impreffions,  on  the  charafter,  that  although  a  philo- 
fopher  may  fucceed,  by  perfeverance,  in  freeing  his 
reafon  from  the  prejudices  with  which  he  was  entan- 
gled, they  will  dill  retain  fome  hold  of  his  imagination^ 
and  his  affeftions:  and,  therefore,  however  enlightened 
his  undcrftanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculation, 
his  philofophical  opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  in- 
fluence over  his  mind,  in  thofe  very  fituations  in  which 
their  practical  afliftance  is  moft  required : — when  his 
temper  is  foured  by  misfortune ;  or  when  he  engages 
in  the  purfuits  of  life,  and  expofcs  himfelf  to  the  con-» 
tagion  of  popular  errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported 
merely  by  fpeculative  arguments ;  and,  inftead  of 
being  connefted  with  any  of  the  aftive  principles  of  his 
nature,  are  counterafted  and  tliwarted  by  fome  of  the 
inoft  powerfril  of  them.  How  different  would  the  cafe 
be,  if  education  were  condufted  from  the  beginning 
with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the  fame  pains 
taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy, 
that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduft  would  not  only  be  jufter  than 
they  are;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid  which  they 
would  receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  hevt, 
trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the  fame  dircftion, 
they  would  render  us  happier  in  ourfelves,  and  would 
influence  our  pradice  more  powerfully  and  more  ha- 
bitually.    There  is  furely  nothing  in  error,  which  is 
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more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  when  exhibited  feparateiy,  and  alone  to  the  un* 
derilanding,  it  ihocks  our  reafon,  and  provokes  our 
ridicule ;  and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to 
remark,)  by  an  alliance  with  truths,  which  we  fitid  ix 
difficult  to  renounce^  that  it  can  obtain  our  aflent,  or 
command  our  reverence.  What  advantages,  then, 
might  be  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  im# 
prdOions  and  aflbciations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe 
principles  which  are  conne£led  with  human  happinefs  ? 
The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry ; 
br  from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppofition,  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deilined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  pre^- 
judice  and  abfurdity,  demonflrates  the  tendency  which 
there  is  to  permanence  in  eAablifhed  opinions,  and  in 
eftablifhed  inftitutions ;  and  promifes  an  eternal  ftabi* 
fity  to  true  philofophy,  when  it  fhall  once  have  ac- 
quired the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper  means  fhall  be 
employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a  more  perfed  fyftem  of 
education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  aera 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepoffeffions  of  child- 
hood and  youth  were  directed  to  fupport  the  pure  and 
fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.  With  whkt 
ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would  the  under- 
(landing,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the 
fearch  of  truth  j  when,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to 
ftruggle,  at  every  flep,  with  early  prejudices,  its  ofBce 
was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  convic- 
tion, to  impreffions,  which  are  equally  delightful  to 
tjie  imagination^  and  dear  to  th^  heart  I  The  prepot 
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If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  happinefs,  and  on  the  con- 
duft  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to 
refcue  as  many  vi£Hms  as  poffible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry ;  and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alternative, 
cf  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a  deprefling  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  of  being  diftra£led  by  a  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  underftanding  ?  ■  It  is  an 
enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  mod  countries  of 
Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofopher  from  that 
anxiety  and  defpondence,  which  every  man  of  fenfibi^ 
Kty,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular 
opinions,  muft  neceflarily  experience,  when  he  firft 
begins  to  examine  their  foundation ;  and,  what  is  of 
ftill  greater  importance,  which  can  fave  him,  during 
life,  from  that  occafional  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men 
are  liable,  whofe  fyftems  fluctuate  with  the  inequalities 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere; 
.  I  fliall  conclude  this  fubjed,  with  remarking,  that^ 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and  although  it  is^ 
in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that  errors  and  abfur- 
dities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their  hold  of  the  belief, 
yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an 
eftabliflied  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in 
its  ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
acceflbry  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the 
more  diflScult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  in 
childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelves  completely  from 
its  influence ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  laft 
fucceed,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of  abandoning, 
along  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 
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teen  taught  to  conned  with  them.    The  Roman  ca- 
thoEc  fyftem  is  fhaken  off  with  much  greater  difficulty, 
than  thofe  which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches; 
but  when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticiliiu 
The  caufes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportimity 
pf  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  aiTociation  of  ideas* 
I  have  now  finifhed  all  that  I  think  neceffary  to  of- 
fer, .at  pref(?nt,  oa  the  application  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind  to  the  fubjed  of  education.     To  fome  readers^  I 
am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  fubjefb, 
will  appear  to  border  upon  enthufiafm ;  and  I  will  iK)t 
attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge.     I  am 
well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative  mea 
fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effects  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  world :  and  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals,  whofc 
vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every  thing 
that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits :  but  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare ;  and  that,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life^ 
to  piurfue  the  fame  track  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation, 
infirudion,  and  example. 
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SECTION    11. 

Contimuit'ton  of  the  farm  Subjeff* 

fT'HE  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  oa 
^  the  utility  of  the  phiiofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
arc  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  aH 
dcfcriptions  of  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe  more 
cbvious  advantages  of  the  ftudy,  there  are  others^ 
^.  whic^,  though  lefs  flriking,  and  lefs  extenfive  in  their 
appEcation,  are  neverthelefe,  to  fome  particular  clafTes 
of  kidividuals,  of  the  higheft  importance.  Without 
pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjed,  I  (hall  oflFer  a  few 
detached  obfervatkms  upon  it,  in  this  fedion. 

I  already  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  com^ 
mon  relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
knowledge  bear  to  the  phiiofophy  of  the  human  mind* 
In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an 
interefting  objeft  of  curiofity  to  literary  men  of  every 
denomination ;  but,  if  fuccefsfiilly  profecuted,  it  can- 
not fail  to  fiimifh  ufeful  lights  for  direding  their  in- 
quiries  ;  whatever  the  nature,  of  the  fubjeQs  may  b^, 
which  happen  to  engage  th^r  attention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  obferv. 
atlon,  it  is  fufEcient  to  recollect,  that  to  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  divifions  and  the  clarifications  of  the 
obje£ls  of  human  knowledge;  and  alfo,  all  the 
various  rules,  both  for  the  inveftigation,  and  the  com- 
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munication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views  of  fcience, 
and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the 
fiibjeds  of  a  rational  and  ufefiil  logic ;  a  fludy,  un^ 
doubtediy,  in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  importance  and 
dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progrefs  has  hitherto  beea 
made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  rf 
tlie  advantages  which  might  be  expefked  to  nefult  from 
hch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

L  And,  in  the  firfi  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  wool  J 
be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in 
fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  ta 
exhibit  a  predfe  and  fteady  idea  of  the  obje£):s  which 

riiey  prefent  to  our  inquiry. ^What  was  the  prin* 

opal  drcumftance  which  contributed  to  mifkad  the 
andents,  in  their  phyfical  refearches?  Was  it  not 
dieir  confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  parti- 
cular clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  in* 
veftigate  ?  It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were  led  to 
negled  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of  moving 
bodies;  and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjeftures  about 
the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  thole 
minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter to  be  animated ;  and  that  they  fo  often  blaided  the 
hiftory  of  fads,  with  their  metaphyfical  fpeculatioos. 
In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed,  we  are  not  li- 
able to  fuch  miftakes  in  natural  philofophy;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  pther  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them. 
In  metaphyfics,  I  might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  controverfies.  In  the  celebrated 
difpute^  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
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on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of 
the  phenomena  of  p^ception,  the  ^^hole  difficulty  arofe 
from  this,  that  philofophers  had  no  precife  notion  of 
the  point  they  wifhed  to  afcertain ;  and  now,  that  the 
controverfy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclufion,  (as  L 
think  all  men  of  candour  muil  confefs  it  to  have  beei\ 
by  Dn  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his  dodrine  on 
the  fubjed  throws  no  light  whatever,  on  what  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  the  great  objeft  of  inquiry^ 
I  qiean,  on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
mind  and  the  material  world :  and,  in  truth,  amounts 
only  to  a  precife  defcription  of  the  fact,  flrippcd  of  all 
hypothefis,  and  dated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  u^ 
a  diflind  view  of  the  infurmountable  limits  which  na* 
lure  has  in  this  inftance  prefcribed  to  our  curiofity. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings 
of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  refpeft  to 
fbme  metaphyseal  queftions  that  had  been  darted  on 
the  fubjeft  of  vifion ;  in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objects  fmgle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objeds  ered,  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

.  If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
philofophical  criticifm ;  I  believe,  we  fliould  find,  that 
the  principal  circumftancc  which  retards  their  pro«* 
grefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftind  idea,  which  thofc 
who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have  formed  to  them* 
felves  of  the  objeds  of  their  refcarches.  Were  thefc 
objeds  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of 
inquiry  for  attaining  them  illuflratcd  by  a  few  unex^ 
ceptionable  models,  writers  of  inferior  genius  would 

be 
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be  enabled  to  employ  their  induftry  to  much  more  ad-' 
Tants^ ;  and  would  be  pre\'cnted  from  adding  to  that 
Tubbiih,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ill-direded  in- 
genuity of  our  predeceffors,  obftrufts  our  progreis  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a  philofophical  fyftem  of  logic  would  aflift:  us  ia 
our  particular  fcientific  invefligations,  by  keeping- 
fteadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objects  of  human 
curiofity ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which 
diey  all  (land  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  which 
diey  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  common  aim, 
the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  induftry  and  genius  to  inquiries 
which  are  of  real  practical  utility ;  and  would  com- 
municate a  dignity  to  the  moft  fubordinate  purfuits, 
which  are  in  any  refpe£t  fubfervient  to  fo  important  a 
purpoie.  When  our  views  are  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar fdence,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  our- 
felves  by  tafte  or  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies 
refembles  the  progrefs  of  a  traveller  through  an  un- 
known countiy;  whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to 
place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occa^ 
fional  curiofity ;  and  whofe  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion niuft  neceffarily  be  limited  to  the  objefts  which  ac- 
cidentally prefent  themfelves  to  his  notice.  It  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  fumifhing 
US  with  a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  know- 
ledge, can  enable  us  to  proceed  with  fleadinefs,  and  in 
an  ufeful  direction ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity, 
and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the 
Various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to 
thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander 

over 
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over  the  vail  and  unexplored  regions  of  fcience.  Ijord 
Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  comprehcn-* 
five  view  of  the  different  departnients  of  ftudy ;  and 
who  pointed  out^  to  all  the  claifes  of  literary  men,  the 
great  end  to  which  their  labours  (hould  confpire;  thd 
multiplication  of  the  foiirces  of  human  enjoyihent,  and 
the  extenfion  of  man's  dominion .  over  nature.  Had 
this  dbjedt  been  kept  fteadily  in  view  by  his  followers^ 
their  difcoveries,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
have  been,  would  have  advanced  with  (lill  greatef 
rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a  much  more  extenfive 
influence  on  the  pra6tical  arts  of  life*. 

From  ftich  a  fyftem  of  logic,  toOj  important  affift' 
ance  might  be  expeded,  for  reforming  the  eftabHfhed 
plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melan* 
choly  to  refledl  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried 
on,  in  moft,  perhaps,  I  might  fay,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light 
and  liberality,  the  intellectual  and  moral  charaflers  of 
youth  (hould  continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devifed 
by  men,  who  were  not  only  ftrangers  to  the  buiinefs 
of  the  world,  but  who  felt  themfelves  interefted  in  op- 
pofing  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

*  Omnium  autem  graviflimus  error  in  dmatiooe  ab  ultimo  doc« 
trinanim  fine  confiftit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcientiam»  alii  ex 
infita  curioiitate  et  irrequieta ;  alii  animi  caufa  ct  dclc£lationisy  alii 
cxiilimationis  gratii :  alii  contentionis  e^go,  atque  ut  in  diflerendo 
fuperioret  fint :  pleriquc  propter  lucrum  et  vidum :  pauciflimi,  ut 
donum  rationis,  divinitas  datum,  in  ufus  humani  generis  impendant. 
p  I  ■  Hoc  enim  illud  eft»  quod  revera  dodrinam  atque  artes  conde. 
cortvctf  et  ittollerety  fi  conteniplatioy  et  a^Uo,  ar&ioxt  quam  ad« 
hue  tinculo  copularcntur.    Dc  Aug.  S<deau  lib*  i. 

For 
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For  accomplifliing  a  reformation  in  the  plan  of  aca« 
denucal  ftudy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  principles, 
it  it  neceflary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  the  rela- 
don  in  which  the  different  branches  of  literature,  and 
die  diflferent  arts  and  fdences,  ftand  to  each  other,  and 
tt>  the  pradical  purpofes  of  life:  and  fecondly,  to 
confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in  order 
to  determine  the  arrangement,  belt  fitted  for  imfold- 
iag  and  mafturiog  its  fiiculties.  Many  valuable  hints 
towards  fudi  t  work  may  be  colleded  from  Lord  Ba* 
QOfi's  wntingB* 

IL  Anodier  very  important  branch  of  a  rational 
fjftem  of  logic  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
oa^bt  to  be }  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  inveftigadon 
wliich  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fdences.^ 
k  aU  of  thde,  the  faculdes  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inftrumeats  with  which  we  operate ;  and  without 
a  pnrious  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  impoillble 
ID  employ  them  to  the  befl  advantage.  In  every  ex« 
ctdk  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers, 
there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progrefs  of 
die  mind ;  and  when  once  thefe  laws  are  afcertained, 
they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to  invent,  for  the  fu« 
tore,  with  more  fyftem,  and  with  a  greater  certainty 
of  fucceis. — In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known^ 
bow  much  time  and  ingenuity  are  mifapplied,  by  thofe 
who  acquire  their  pradical  (kill,  by  their  own  trials, 
undireded  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others. 
What  we  call  the  rules  of  an  art,  are  merely  a  collec- 
tkm  dF  general  obfervadons,  fuggefled  by  long  expf^- 
xience,  with  refped  to  the  mofl  compendious  and  ef- 
Softual  means  of  performing  every  different  ftep  of  the 
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proceflfes  which  the  art  involves.  In  coiifequence  of 
fuch  rules,  the  artift  is  enabled  to  command  the  bmc 
fuccefs  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  the  unfldlled 
workman  mufl  trull  to  a  happy  combination  of  acd-« 
dental  circumftances ;  the  mifapplications,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  and  the  ac- 
quifition  of  practical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confining 
its  exertions  to  one  direCHon.— — The  analogy  is  per- 
fed,  in  thofe  proceflfes  which  are  purely  intelle£hial ; 
and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great  objeft  of  logic.  In 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to 
dired  them  in  their  inquiries .  than  their  own  hatural 
fagadty,  much  time  and  ingenuity  muft  inevitably  be 
thrown  away,  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  number  of  thefe 
mifapplications  will  diminifh ;  and  the  power  of  inven- 
tion will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty 
and  (leadinefs  to  its  object.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as 
the  aids,  which  the  undcrftanding  derives  from  ex- 
perience, jgrc  feldom  recorded  in  writinqr,  or  even  dc» 
fcribcd  in  words,  every  fucceeding  inquirer  finds  him- 
felf,  at  the  commencement  of  hi:?  philolbphical  pur- 
fuirs,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  diladvantaget 
which  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  hh  prtdeccflbrs. 
If  the  more  important  practical  rules,  which  habits  of 
inveftigation  fuggcft  to  individual,  were  diligently 
preferixd,  each  generation  would  be  phiccd  in  circum- 
ftances more  favourable  to  invention  thim  the  preced- 
ing; and  the  progrefs  o(  kno\\led;j;e,  inllcad  of  cramp- 
ing original  genius,  would  aflift  and  direct  its  exer- 
tions.   In  the  infanc)'  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range 

may 
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mxf  be  more  unbounded,  and  its  accidental  excurfions 
may  excite  more  aftohiihment,  than  in  a  cultivated 
and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age, 
that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded 
on  the  experience  of  our  predeceflbrs,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement 
of  fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  : 
^  Certo  fdant  homines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et 
^  veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis  in- 
"  ventis." 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fdentific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much 
the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  aflifted,  by  the 
ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it  not  poflible  to  de- 
vife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  intelle£tual 
faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  efFefts  of  algebra  (which  is 
precifely  fuch  an  inflrument  of  thought,  as  I  have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modem  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
poffible  to  realife  a  projed  which  Leibnitz  has  fome- 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  fimilar  contrivance 
into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  fliall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine ;  but  that  this  idea  has  at  lead 
fome  plaufibility,  muft,  I  think,  be  evident  to  thofe 
who  have  reflefted  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms 
which  abound  more  oi  lefs  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage ;  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpecies 
of  infbximental  aid,  which  art  has  difcovered  to  our 
intelledual  powers.     From  the  obfervations  which  I 
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am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reaTonings  mud  neceflarily  have 
been  limited  to  particulars ;  and,  confequcntly,  it  is 
owing  to  the  uTe  of  thcfc,  that  the  philofopher  is  en- 
abled to  fpcculatc  concerning  clafles  of  objefts,  with 
the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage  or  the  peafant 
fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they 
arc  compofed.  The  technical  terms,  in  the  different 
fciences,  render  the  appropriated  language  of  philofo- 
phy  a  ftill  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought^ 
than  thofe  languages  which  have  originated  from  po- 
pular ufe ;  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  technical  terms 
improve  in  point  of  precifion  and  comprchenfivencfs, 
they  will  contribute  to  render  our  intelleftual  progrefs 
more  certain  and  more  rapid.  *'  While  engaged'* 
(fays  Mr.  Lavoifier)  "  in  the  compofition  of  my  Ele- 
ments of  Chemiftry,  I  perceived,  better  than  I  had 
ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  an  obfer>'ation  of 
Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium 
*•  of  words ;  and  that  languages  arc  true  analytical 
*'  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes 
'^  of  expreflion,  is  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  exact, 
"  and  the  beft  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  h^  at  the 
^*  fame  time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  method. 
"  The  art  of  reafom'ng  is  nothing  more  than  a 
**  language  well  arranged."  ITie  influence  which 
thefe  very  enlightened  and  philofophical  views  have  al- 
ready had  on  the  doftrincs  of  cheniiftr\',  cannot  fail  to 
be  known  to  moft  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  fir  ns  they  relate  to 
tlie  poflibility  of  aflilling  our  realoning  and  invcntirc 
powers,  by  new  inflrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  a]>- 
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pear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory ;  but  this 
objedioQ  cannot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I  have  of- 
fered  on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  method.— To 
the  juftnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hiftory  of  fdence  bears 
teftimony ;  but  more  efpedally,  the  hiilories  of  Phyfics 
and  of  pure  Geometry ;  which  aiTord  fo  remarkable  an 
iiiuftration  of  the  general  doflrine,  as  can  fcarcely  iail 
to  be  fatisfadory,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  moft  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  the  efEcacy  of  art  in  directing  the  exer. 
tions  of  genius. 

With  refpeft  to  the  former,  it  is  fufEcient  to  men- 
tion the  wonderful  efiedts  which  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  progrefs. 
The  philofophers,  who  flouriftied  before  his  time, 
were,   undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fucceflbrs, 

either  in  genius  or  induftry :  but  their  plan  of  invefti- 
gation  was  erroneous;  and  their  labours  have  -pro- 
duced  only  a  chaos  of  fi£tions  and  abfurdities.  The 
Diuftrations  which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method 
of  induction,  general  as  the  tenns  are,  in  which  they 
are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned  the  attention  of 
the  modems  to  the  rules  of  philofophifing ;  and  have 
led  the  way  to  thofe  important  and  fublime  difcoveries 
in  phyfics,  which  reileft  fo  much*  honour  on  the  pre- 
fentage. 

The  rules  of  philofophifing,  however,  even  in  phy- 
fics, have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fufficient 
degree  of  precifion,  minutenefs,  or  method ;  nor  have 
they  ever  been  ftated  and  illuttrated  in  fo  clear  and 
popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is ;  that 
the  greater  part  of  phyfical  inquirers  have  derived  what 
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knowledge  of  them  they  poffefs,  rather  from  an  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  models  of  invcftigation,  which  the 
writings  of  Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpe- 
dilations  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  his  commentators :  and, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  incapacity  of  moft  people  for  ab- 
ftrad  reafoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the 
rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfeftly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  dill  be  expedient 
to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  ftudents,  rather  by 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuf- 
trate  and  to  methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs  ; 
for  it  muil  be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original 
and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  be  fuiHcient 
to  eflablifli  a  ftandard  for  the  imitatioi>of  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged  and 
led  by  the  light  of  Bacon's  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made 
of  their  analyftsj  affords  an  additional  illuflration  of 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fcientific  invention. 
To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  invcftigation, 
they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  preparatory  books ; 
and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  praftice  of  it, 
(or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  Ju^^/uif  aVaAunxr)  as  of 
much  more  value,  than  an  extcnfive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  fcience  ♦.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  converiant  with 
geometrical  invcftigations,  that  although  it  may  be 
poffible  for  a  perfon^  without  the  afliftance  of  the  me- 
thod of  analyfis,  to  ftumble  accidentally  on  a  folution, 

or 
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or  Oil  a  demonftration ;  yet  it  is  impoilible  for  him  to 
pofleis  a  juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  cany 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me- 
thod brings  geometers  much  more  nearly,  upon  a  level 
with  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife :  not 
that  it  is  poilible,  by  any  rules,  to  fuperfede,  entirely, 
ingenuity  and  addrefs ;  but,  becaufe,  in  confequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the  method 
proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dexterity 
in  the  ufe  of  it ;  which  muft  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperiority,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  greateft  natural  ingenuity,  unaffifled  by 
rule*. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that, 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
£udlltate  mathematical  invention,  many  rules  ftill  re- 
main to  be  fuggefted,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch  occur 
to  every  experienced  mathematician,  in  the  courfe  of 

♦  "  Mathematica  multi  fciunt,  mathefin  pauci,  Aliud  eft  enim 
nofle  propofitiones  aliquot,  et  nonnullas  ex  lis  obvias  elicere,  cafu 
potius  quam  certa  aliqua  difcurrendi  norma,  aliud  fcientise  ipfius 
naturam  ac  indolem  perfpedlam  habere,  in  ejus  fe  adyta  penetrare, 
ct  ab  univerfalibus  inftrudlum  effe  pracceptis,  quibus  theoremata  ac 
problemata  innumera  excogitandi,  eademquc  dcmonftmndi  facilitas 
comparctur.  Ut  enim  piftorum  vulgus  prototypon  f?epe  fccpius 
csprimendo,  quendam  pingcndi  ufum,  nullam  vero  pi^torix  artis 
quam  optica  fuggerit  fcientiam  adquirit,  ita  muhi,  \c€th  Euclidis 
ct  aliorum  geometrarum  libris,  eorum  imltationc  fiiigere  propofi- 
tiones aliquas  ac  dcmonftrare  folent,  ipfam  tamcn  fecreiifliman  dif- 
ficiliorum  theorematum  ac  problematum  folvcndi  metbodum  prorUi; 
ignorant." — Joannis  de  la  Faille  Theoremata  do  Centro  Grnvitatis., 
in  prxfat.— 'Aiitwerpiae,  163  a. 
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his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in  words ;  and  it 
would  plainly  have  faved  him  much  expence  of  time 
and  thought,  befide  enabling  him  to  conduft  his  re* 
fearches  on  a  more  regular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught 
them  fy flematically  at  the  commencement  of  his  ftudies* 
The  more  varied,  abflrufe,  and  general  inveiligaticmt 
of  the  modems,  ftand  in  need,  in  a  much  greater  do» 
gree,  of  the  guidance  of  philofophical  principles ;  Hot 
only  for  enabling  U3  to  condud,  with  (kill,  our  partir 
cular  refearches,  but  for  direding  us  to  the  different 
methods  of  reafoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  re» 
courfe  on  different  occafions.  A  coUe^on  of  fuch 
rules  would  form,  what  might  be  called  with  pro* 
priety,  the  logic  of  mathematics ;  and  would  probably 
contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  tfabfe 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  wtiich  mathematical  learn* 
ing  is  fubfervient, 

Tlie  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  on 
the  importance  of  method  in  conducing  phyfical  and 
mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  re- 
late to  the  lafl  of  thdc  fubjeds,  will  not  apply  literally 
to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  or  politics} 
becaufe,  m  thefe  fdences,  our  reafonings  always  con- 
fid  of  a  comparatively  finall  number  of  intermediate 
fteps  i  and  the  obflacles  which  retard  our  progrefs,  do 
not,  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  media  of  comparifon  among  our  ideas.  Not, 
that  thefe  obflacles  are  lefs  real,  or  more  eafily  fur* 
mounted :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  require  a  flilt 
rarer  combination  of  xzkats  to  furmoimt  them ;  for 
how  fmall  is  the  number  of  individuals,  who  are 

qualified 
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qualified  to  think  juftly  on  metaphyiical,  moral,  or 
pcdidcal  fubjefts ;  in  comparifon  of  thofe,  who  may 
be  trained  by  pra&ice  to  follow  the  longeft  proceflet 
of  mathematical  reafoning.  From  what  thefe  obftades 
arHe,  I  fhall  not  inquire  particularly  at  prefent  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the 
imperfefHons  of  language ;  to  the  difficulty  of  annex- 
ing predfe  and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words ;  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, in  ibme  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjeds  of 
our  reafoning;  and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and 
keeping  in  view,  all  the  various  circuniftances  upon 
which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed;  and  above  all, 
to  the  prejudices  which  early  impreflions  and  aflbda- 
tioQS  icreate,  to  warp  our  opuiions. — ^I'o  illuftrate 
thefe  fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affeded  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
moft  effe&ual  means  for  guarding  agauift  them,  would 
form  another  very  interefting  article,  in  a  pbilofophical 
fyftem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much  ne- 
gleded  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  invefU- 
gation  and  difcovery ;  and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no 
undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  affi  fiance  is  more 
indifpenfibly  requilite.  The  firfl  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  are  ultimately  connefted  with  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  lo- 
gician, to  (late  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  the  fuperftrudures  which  others 
are  to  rear. — ^It  is  in  dating  fuch  principles,  according- 
ly, that  elementary  writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  fail. 
How  unfatisfadory,  for  example,  are  the  introdu&ory 

chapters 
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chapters  in  mod  fyftems  of  natural  pliilofophy ;  not  in 
confequence  .of  any  defed  of  phyfical  or  of  mathema- 
tical knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence 
of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought, 
and  to  the  general  rules  of  jull  rcafonmg !  The  fame 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  are 
commonly  exhibited ;  and,  if  I  am  not  iniilaken,  this 
want  of  order,  among  the  firfl  ideas  which  they  prc- 
fent  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obftacle  to  the 
progrefs  cf  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  ihall  only  obferve  fiirther,  with  rcfpect  to  the  utj. 
Ety  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  (bme 
arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intelleftual  fa- 
culties as  inflruments,  but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a 
fubjed ;  fo,  to  thoie  individuals  who  aim  at  excellence 
in  fuch  purfuits,  the  (Indies  I  have  now  been  recom- 
mending are,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  interefting 
and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painung,  in  eloquences 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  fucccfs  depends  on 
the  (kill  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of 
our  genius  to  the  human  frame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  folid  founda- 
tion can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  Man, 
too,  is  the  fubjeft  on  which  the  practical  moralift  and 
the  enlightened  Itatefman  have  to  operate.  Of  the 
former,  it  is  the  profcfl'ed  object  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  inJiviJuals  to  their  own  bv.'fl  intcrcfts  ;  and  to 
allure  them  to  virtue  and  happiiicfs,  by  ever)'  con- 
fideration  tliat  can  influence  the  undcrflanding,  the 
imagination,  or  the  heart.  To  the  latter,  is  aUIgncd 
the  fublimcr  office  of  feconding  tlie  benevolent  inten. 
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dons  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  human  af- 
fairs; to  difFufe.  as  widely  and  equally  as  poflible^ 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  focial 
union ;  and,  fey  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  conflitutiori  of 
man,  and  of  the  drcumftances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe  principles 
of  intellc4Elual  and  moral  improvement,  which  natiurc 
has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  am  very  fcnlible,  that  the  uti- 
lity of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
philofophers  of  note ;  and  that  many  plaufible  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  derived 
from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in  compari- 
fon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
I  know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that 
rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
and  have  mi  fled,  inftead  of  direfting,  the  natural  ex- 
ertions of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  fuch  inflanccs,  in 
which  philofophical  principles  have  failed  in  producing 
their  intended  efFeft,  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that  they 
have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  errors,  which 
were  accidentally  blended  with  them ;  or,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  pofleffing  only  that  flight  and  partial 
influence  over  the  genius,  which  enabled  them  to  de- 
ran^^e  its  previoufly  acquired  habits ;  without  regulat- 
ing its  operations,  upon  a  fyftematical  plan,  with 
fteadinefs  and  efl[icacy.  In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fldll, 
which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aidcd. 
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by  imitation ;  and  this  ikill,  inftead  of  bdng  perfeOed 
by  rulesy  niay,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminiflied  or 
deilroyed,  if  thefe  rules  are  panially  and  imperfefUy 
apprehended ;  or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  familiarized 
to  the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni* 
formly  and  habitually*  In  the  cafe  of  a  mufical  per* 
former,  who  ha^  learned  his  art  merely  by  the  ear» 
the  firfbeffeds  of  fyllematical  inftrudion  are,  I  believe^ 
always  unfavourable,  llie  eSed  is  the  fame,  of  the 
rules  of  elocution,  when  firft  coilimunicated  to  one 
who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and  good  fenfe, 
a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules 
are  ofelefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite 
and  grace  with  corredtnefs,  and  to  preferve  the 
of  original  genius,  amidfl  thofe  reftraints  which  nuy 
give  them  an  ufeful  diredion,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
acquifitions  of  education  fhould,  by  long  and  early 
habits,  be  rendered,  in  feme  meafure,  a  fecond  nature. 

^The  fame  obfervations  will  be  found  to  apply^ 

with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts  of  more  ferious  im- 
portance.— hi  the  art  of  legiflation,  for  example,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  fkill,  which  may  be  acquired 
merely  from  the  routine  of  bufmefs ;  and  when  onqe 
a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among 
the  details  of  office,  a  partial  ftudy  of  genenJ  prin- 
ciple, will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  him  allray, 
tlian  to  enlighten  his  conduft.  But  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  fdcnce  of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office, 
and  the  intrigues  of  popular  aflfemblics,  will  never 
communicate ;  a  fcience,  of  which  the  principles  mufl 
be  fought  for  in  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and 
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m  the  general  bws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  hu* 
man  affairs ;  and  which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  philofophy  fhould  be  enabled 
to  aJBuBie  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci- 
dent,  combined  with  the  paflions  and  caprices  of  a 
km  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
perfbft  and  happy  forms  of  fodety,  than  have  yet  been 
realized  in  the  hiilory  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illuftrate, 
a  kw  of  the  mod  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
jdubfophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It  will 
not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by  any  of 
my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fydematical 
VOTk,  onfall,  or  any  of  the  fubjeds  I  have  now  men- 
tioned; the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  fumilh 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at, 
has  been,  to  give,  in  the  firll  place,  as  dilUnd  and 
complete  an  analyfis  as  I  could,  of  the  principles,  both 
intelledual  and  a£Hve,  of  our  nature ;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  to  illuftrate,  as  I  proceed,  the  applica- 
tion of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  huihan  conflitution, 
to  the  different  ciaffes  of  phenomena  which  refult  from 
them.  In  the  feleftion  of  thefe  phenomena,  although 
I  have  fomedmes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curioiity 
of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  courfe  of  my  own 
ftudies ;  yet,  I  have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as 
poflible,  the  oature  of  my  fpeculadons,  in  order  to 
flow  how  numerous  and  different  the  appHcadons  are, 
ef  which  this  philofophy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  I  hope,  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  blameable  violation  of  unity  in  the  plan  of 

my 
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my  work,  till  it  be  confidered  how  far  fuch  a  violation 
was  ufefiil  for  accompli(hing  the  purpofes  for  which  I 
write.  One  fpecies  of  unity,  I  am  ^x^lfing  to  believe, 
an  attentive  reader  vnl\  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  I  mean, 
that  uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  '^  which**  (a« 
Butler  well  remarks,)  "  we  may  al^^^ays  expeft  to 
**  meet  with  in  the  compofitions  of  the  fame  author^ 
•*  when  he  writes  with  fimplicity,  and  in  eamcft/* 
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CHAPTER     FIRST. 
Of  thePowers  of  External  Perception. 


SECTION     I. 

"Of  thi  Theories  ivh'tch  have  been  fonmd  hy  Phv^.f.jhtrs^  /j  r;^* 
plain   the   Matmer  in  ^'huh  the   jSIuijj  percirjcs  t^Kfcr/ijul 
Ohjeas. 

AMONG  the  various  phenojnena  which  the  hu- 
man mind  prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  -curiofity  and  our  won- 
der, than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fentient,  thinkinc^,  and  active  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objefts  with  which  we 
arc  furrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpofed  to   attend  to  fuch   inquiries, 

there 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  perfon  to  be  found,  who  has  not 
occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to'  that  myfterious 
influence,  which  the  will  pofTefTes  over  the  members 
of  the  body ;  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception, 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  inf^iration,  <^ 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a* 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pafs  the 
period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiofitj 
excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communication  be* 
tween  mind  and  matter.  For  my  own  part,  at  lead, 
I  cannot  recollefl  the  date  of  my  earlieft  fpeculations 
on  the  fubjed;. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflay ;  and  even 
with  refped  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe,  is  to  offer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common  miftakes 
concerning  them,  as  may  be  mod  likely  to  mifle^d 
us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
wi(h  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
latisfadion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid* 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
would  be  direded,  in  the  firfl  infbnce,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy* 
ment  we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercourfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain 
with  the  more  diflant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  fsul 
to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  moft  care* 
lefs  obfcrver,  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  other  per- 
ceptive 
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cepdve  faculties.  Hence  it  is^  that  the  various  theo^ 
lies,  which  have  be^i  formed  to  explain  the  opera«> 
tions  of  our  fenfes,  have  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  that  of  feeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphyfical  language,  concerning  perception  in  ge- 
neral, appears  evidently,  from  its  etymology,  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  Even 
when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at  mofl 
amufe  the  fauicy,  without  conveying  any  precife  know- 
ledge ;  but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  it  is  aU 
together  abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  confider  parti- 
cularly, the  different  hypothefes  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  fubjeft.  To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remarks  will  be  found  appli- 
cable :  Krft,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their 
anthon  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general  max- 
ims  of  philofophifmg,  borrowed  from  phyfics  ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indif- 
tind,  but  deep-rooted,  convidion,  of  the  immateri- 
aHty  of  the  foul ;  which,  although  not  precife  enough 
to  point  cut  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
ilhiftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was 
yet  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  ab- 
furdity of  thdr  theories  as  hr  as  poflible  out  of  view, 
by  allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  feifts,  in  which  the  dif- 
tin£dve  propertiies  of  matter  are  the  leaft  grofsly  and 
palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation.  To  the  former 
of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcribed,  the  general 
principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of  per- 
ception proceed ;  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  inter- 
ccmrfe  between  the  mind  and  diitant  objects,  it  is  ne- 
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ccflary  to  fuppofe  the  cxiftence  of  fomething  inter- 
mediate, by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced ;  to 
the  latter,  the  various  metaphorical  expreflions  of 
ideas  J  fpecies^  forms  j  Jhadows^  phantafms^  images  ; 
which,  while  they  amufed  the  fancy  with  fome  re- 
mote analogies  to  the  objefts  of  our  fenfes,  did  not 
direftly  revolt  our  reafon,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of 
the  tangible  qualities  of  body. 

It  was  the  dpftrine  of  Aristotle,  (fays  Dr. 
Reid,)  that,  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  external 
material  objects  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpe-  • 
"  cies ;  that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the 
"  matter  ;  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  feal,  with- 
out any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  fomns, 
impreffed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called  fenftble /pedes  ; 
and  are  the  objefts  only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of 
the  mind :   but  by  various,  internal  powers,  they 
^^  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritualized,  fo  as  to  be- 
come objefls  of  memory  and  imagination;  and^ 
at  laft,  of  pure  intelleftion.     When  they  are  ob- 
jefts  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the 
'*  name  of  phantafms.    When,  by  farther  refinement, 
**  and  being  dripped  of  their  particularities,  they  be- 
*'  come  objefts  of  fcience,  they  are  called  intelligible 
^^  f pedes  :  fo  that  every  immediate  objeft,  whether  of 
'*  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reafoning 
'^  mud  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind 
"  itfelf. 

"  ITie  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
*'  men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory ;  which 
*'  the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
•*  an  appearance  of  referve.    lliey  entered  into  large 
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"  difqulfitions  with  regard  to  the  fenfible  fpecies, 
^  what  kind  of  things  they  are ;  how  they  are  fent 
^  forth  by  the  objed,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the 
"  fenfes ;  how  they  are  preferved,  and  refined  by 
^Tarious  agents,  called  internal  fenfes,  concerning 
^  the  number  and  offices  of  which  they  had  many 
**  iSontroverfies  f  •** 

'  The  Platonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  gi'eat 
dodrine  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objefts  of 
human  underftanding  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ; 
and  maintained,  that  there  exift  eternal  and  immu- 
table ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objefts  of  fenfe, 
and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed ;  yet  ap. 
pear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  external  objedts  are  per- 
cored.  This,  Dr*  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  filence 
(^Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  himfelf  and 
his  mailer  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  from  a  paflage 
m  the  feventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic  ;  in  which 
he  compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception, 
to  that  of  a  perfon  in  a  cave,  who  fees  not  external 
objects  themfelves,  but  only  their  fhadows  f. 

"  Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr. 
•*  Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
**  the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuc^ 
"  cefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
"  obje£ls,  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  refembling  that 
"  of  the  cave. — "  Methinks,"  fays  he,  "  the  under- 
•*  (landing  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  (hut 

•  Eflays  on  the  Intellc6lual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25. 
f  Ibid,  p-  99- 

Fa  *'  from 
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^^  froTA  light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left^  td 
^  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  thingt 
^  without.  Would  the  pidures  coming  into  fuch  a 
**  dark  room  but  (lay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  at.  to 
^*  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much  re* 
^^  femble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  referenoc 
♦*  to  all  obje&s  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them  ♦.** 

^*  Plato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dariL 
^  clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fyfteiBi 
^'  of  perception,  that  have  been  invented :  for  ^bef 
•<  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  eictemal  objeOs 
^  immediately ;  and  that  the  inmiediate  objeds  of 
^  perception,  are  only  certain  fliadows  of  the  external 
*^  obje&s.    Thofe  fliadows,  or  images,  which  we  inw 

mediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  Jfe» 

ciesyformsj  phantafms.  Since  the  time  of  Dei 
«(  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas  f  | 
'^  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  imprcfflons.  But  all  phik)lb» 
•*  phers,  from  Pkito  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  thii^ 
♦^  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objefts  immedi^ 
•*  ately ;  and  that  the  immediate  objedl:  of  percc|3L 
♦'  tion  muft  be  fome  image  prefent  to  the  mind.**  Ou 
the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  "  that  in  their  fenti« 
•^  ments  concerning  perception,  there  appears  an  uni* 
*^  formity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubje£ls  of  fo 
*'  abftrufe  a  nature  {." 

The  very  flwrt  and  imperfed  review  we  have  nov^ 
taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  al^ 
mofl  fufficient,  without  any  commentary,  to  eftablifh  , 

*  Locke  on  Hunun  Uoderftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  f  17. 
t  Sec  Note  [B],  X  Rekl,  j.  j  16,  1 1 7. 
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the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  formerly 
made ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics,  that 
there  muft  of  necefEty  exift  fome  medimn  of  com- 
munication between  the  obje&s  of  perception  and  the 
percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a  fecret  con- 
^ftion  in  their  authors,  of  the  eflential  diftinftion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter ;  which,  although  not  ren^ 
dered,  by  refledHon,  fufficiently  precife  and  fatisfac- 
tnry,  to  fiiew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  mode  of  their  communication ;  had  yet 
focfa  a  degree  of  influence  on  their  fpeculations,  a$ 
to  ioduce  them  to  exhibit  theur  fuppofed  medium 
under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  poili- 
Ue,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which 
of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind,  they  meant 
diat  it  fhould  be  referred*  By  refining  away  the 
giofler  qualities  of  matter ;  and  by  allufions  to  fome 
of  the  moft  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  aflumes, 
Aey  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature 
of  their  medium  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  their 
fangnage  concerning  it,  implied  fuch  a  reference  to 
matter,  as  was  neceiTary  for  fumifhing  a  plaufible 
foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the  received  maxims  of 
natural  philofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
fainted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  review  ; 
chat,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vi- 
fion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers  ( 
and  had  fuggefled  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
language,  with  refpeft  to  perception  in  general ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 

F3  noQ 
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mon  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjeft,  unphilof<v 
phical  and  fancifiil  at  beft,  even  when  applied  to  the 
fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenles^ 
obvioufly  unintelligible  and  felf-contradiftory. — ^^  As 
to  objefts  of  fight,**  fays  Dr.  Reid,  "  I  underftand 
what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the 
**  brain :  but  how  fliall  we  conceive  an  image  of 
^  their  colour,  where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ? 
•*  And,  as  to  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe,  except  figure 
^^  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant 
^^  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  £iy,  what  he 
*^  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of 
*^  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found,  or  fmell, 
**  or  tafte.  The  word  imagej  when  applied  to  thefe 
•'  obje^  6f  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no  meaning.**-i- 
This  palpable  imperfedion  in  the  ideal  theory,  has 
plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  perception  prefent  themfelves  to  th^ 
curiofity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conflitution, 
will,  I  hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjeft  a 
little  farther ;  in  particular,  for  illuflrating,  at  fome 
length,  the  firft  of  the  two  general  remarks  already 
referred  to.  This  fpeculation  I  enter  upon  the  more 
willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  dating 
fome  important  principles  with-  refpeft  to  the  objed, 
and  the  limits,  of  philofophical  inquir}- ;  to  which  I 
(hall  frequently  have  occafion  to  refer,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  following  difquifitions. 
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SECTION     II. 

Of  certain  natural  Prejudices ^  which  feem  to  have  given  rife 
to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception. 


I 


T  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers,  that  there  is  no  inftance  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceiTary  connexion  be- 
tween two  fucceffive  events;  or  to  comprehend  in 
what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its 
eanfe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  there 
are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo 
diat  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other :  but  it  is 
poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a  conftant  one,  as  far  as  our 
obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  neceiTary  con. 
iiexion  ;  nay,  it  is  poffible,  that  there  may  be  no  ne- 
eeffary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee :  and  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifting, 
we  may  reft  affured  that  we  fhali  never  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  them  *. 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  doftrine  I  have  ^ow  ftated  does  not 
lead  to  thofe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it. — At  pre. 
fcnt,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 

♦  See  Note  [C]. 
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vulgar,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  different.— 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates 
the  operation  of  a  caufe,  the  word  caufe  exprefles 
fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceffarily  con- 
nefted  with  the  change ;  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  ITiis  may  be  called  the  meta^ 
fhyftcal  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  fuch  caufes  may 
be  called  m^taphjJUal  or  efficient  caufes. — ^In  natural 
philofophy,  however^  when  we  fpeak  of  one  thing 
being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  wjc  mean  is,  that 
the  two  are  couflantly  conjoined ;  fo  that,  when  we 
fee  the  one,  we  may  exped  the  other.  Thefe  con^ 
jundions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ;  and  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom* 
modate  our  condud  to  the  eftabliflied  courfe  of  na« 
ture.-— THe  caufes  which  are  th/e  obje&s  of  our  in^ 
vefUgation  in  natural  philofophy,  may,  for  the  fake 
of  didindion,  be  called  pbyfical  caufes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  dofhine, 
concerning  the  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a 
man,  unaccuftomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  it 
told,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyfics 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient  caufes 
of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he 
feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is  furely  to  conceive  phy(i» 
cal  events  as  fomehow  linked  together ;  and  material 
fubflances,  as  poffeffed  of  certain  powers  and  virtues, 
which  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effefts.  That 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has 
been  fliewn  in  a  very  fati^fadory  manner  by   Mr. 

Humef 
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Hume,  aad  by  other  writers ;  and  muft,  indeed,  ap- 
pear evident  to  every  perfon,  on  a  moment's  rcflec- 
m  It  is  a  curioug  queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  thr 
prejudice? 

la  ftating  the  argument  for  the  exiflence  of  die 
Ddty,  feveral  modem  philofophers  have  been  at 
pains  to  iUiiftrate  that  law  of  our  nature^  which  leads 
us  to  refier  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerfe^ 
to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe  *.-«-This  refe- 
KDce  is  not  the  refuit  of  reafoning,  but  neceliarilf 
aecompanies  the  perception,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoF- 
fibie  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a  con* 
yaSboa  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  by  isdiich  it 
iru  produced ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  in  which 
ve  find  it  to  be  impofllble  to  concdve  a  feniation^ 
without  being  impreiled  with  a  belief  of  the  exiflence 
of  a  fisntient  being.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  is,  that 
when  we  fee  two  events  conftantly  conjoined,  we  are 
led  to  aflbciate  the  idea  of  caulktion,  or  eflkiency, 
widi  the  fonner,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or 
energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced ;  in  con» 
fequence  of  which  affodation,  we  come  to  confider 
philoibf^  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes ;  and 
lofe  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  nature. — ^It  is  by  an  aflbciation  fom6« 
what  fimilar,  that  we  conned  our  fenfations  of  colour^ 
with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A  moment's  re- 
flexion muft  fatisiy  any  one,  that  the  feniation  of  co^ 
lour  can  only  refide  in  a  mind ;  and  yet  our  natiual 
bias  is  furely  to  conned  colour  with  e3ctenfion  and 

*  Sctf  in  particulari  Dr.  Reid's  EiTays  on  the  IntcUeftual  Powen 
tf  Man. 

figure. 
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figure,  and  to  conceive  white^  blue^  and  yellow j  as 
ibmethin'g  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  In  the 
&me  way,  we  are  led  to  aflbciate  with  inanimate  mat* 
ter,  the  ideas  of  power ^  force ^  ^^rS7>  and  caufation ; 
which  are  ail  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  exift  in  a 
mind  only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthcned  by  another 
afTodation.  Our  language,  with  refpedl  to  caufe  and 
eSed,  is  borrowed  by  analogy  from  material  objeds. 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  us,  without  any 
connexion  between  them ;  fo  that  one  of  them  may 
be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing  the  reft* 
We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  material  vintu* 
lum^  conned  two  or  more  objeds  together  j  fo  that 
whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  (hall  follow. 
In  like  manner,  we  fee  fome  events,  which  occafionally 
follow  one  another,  and  which  are  occafionally  diT- 
joined :  we  fee  others,  where  the  fucceflion  is  conftant 
and  invariable.  Tlie  former  we  conceive  to  be  ana^ 
logons  to  objeds  which  are  loofe,  and  unconneded 
with  each  other,  and  whofe  contiguity  in  place,  is  ow. 
mg  merely  to  accidental  pofition ;  the  others  to  ob* 
ytQji^  which  are  tied  together  by  a  material  vinculum. 
Hence  we  transfer  to  fuch  events,  the  fame  language 
which  we  apply  to  connected  objefts.  We  fpeak  of 
a  connexion  between  two  events,  and  of  a  chain  of 
caufes  and  effects  *• 

ITiat  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  fucceflion,  mud,  I  think,  appear 

•  Set  Note  [D]. 
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verjr  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
refled  on  the  fubjed ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  has 
milled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers  ;  and  has  had  a 
furprifing  influence  on  the  fyftems,  which  they  have 
formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fcience. 

A  few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miflaken  conclu- 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  con- 
nexions among  phyfical  events  have  given  rife,  in  na* 
toal  philofophy,  will  illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of 
Ae  common  theories  of  perception;  and  will,  at 
die  feme  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  refpefk  to  the 
train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing  ol> 
fisrvations. 

-  The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  a£k  but  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  rc^ 
fftOt  to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  *'  What- 
^  ever  obje£b,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  are  confidered  as 
^  caufes  or  effeds,  are  contiguous ;  and  nothing  can 
"  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little 
^  removed  from  thofe  of  its  exiftence/*  *'  We  may 
"  therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  relation  of  conti- 
^  gxiity  as  effential  to  that  of  caulation/' — ^But  al- 
though this  maxim  fhould  be  admitted,  with  refpeft 
to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch,  are 
neceflarily  connefted  with  their  eS'edts,  there  is  furely 
no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyfical  caufes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
ftant  forerunners  and  figns  of  certain  natural  events* 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, to  retain  the  expreffions,  caufe  and  effe^j  in  na- 
tural philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  prefent  language 
upon  the  fubjeft  continues  in  ufe,  the  propriety  of  its 

appli* 
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application,  in  any  particular  inflance,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  contiguity  of  the  two  events  in  place-  or 
time,  bat  folely  on  this  queftion,  whether  the  one 
erent  be  the  conftant  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the 
other,  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  its  in&Uible 
fign  ?— Notwithftanding,  however,  the  evidence  of 
this  conclufion,  philofophers  have  in  general  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  contrary  fuppofition  ;  and  have  difco- 
vered  an  unwillingnefs,  even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one 
event  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the  {mailed  interval  of 
^>ace  or  time  exifted  between  thenu  In  the  cafe  of 
motion,  communicated  by  impulfe,  they  have  no  fcni« 
pie  to  call  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion ;  but 
they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of 
motion  in  another,  pbced  at  a  diftance  from  it,  un« 
lefs  a  conneidon  is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means 
of  fome  intervening  medium. 

It  is  unnecefiary  for  me,  after  what  has  akeady  been 
£dd,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  com* 
masnc^on  of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable 
as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature.  Thofe  philofo- 
phers who  have  attended  at  aU  to  the  fubjed,  even 
they  who  have  been  the  leafl  fceptical  with  refped  to 
caufe  and  effed,  and  who  have  admitted  a  neceflary 
ccmnexion  among  phyfical  events,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  difcover  any  ne- 
ce&ry  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion* 
Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  impulfe  only  roufes  the  aftivity  of  the  body, 
md  that  the  fubfequent  motion  is  the  eflfed  of  this 
aftivity,  conftantly  exerted.  ^^  Motion,"  fays  one 
mitCTy  ^  it  a&ion }  and  a  contmued  motion  implies 

**  a  coo- 
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**  tmued  afifion.'*    "  The  impulfe  is  only  the  caufc  of 

'^  the  beginning  of  the  motion :  its  continuance  mull 

^  be  the  eSeSt  of  fome  other  caufe,  which  continues 

^  to  zQt  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to  move/'— ^ 

The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  learning 

has  made,  to  revive  the  andent  theory  of  mind,  hat 

arifen  from  a  fimilar  view  of  the  fubjeft  before  us* 

fie  could  difcover  no  neceiTafy  connexion  between  im« 

pulfe  and  motion ;  and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe 

vm  only  the  occajion  of  the  motion,  the  beginning 

and  continuance  of  which  he  afcribed  to  the  conti* 

mi^  agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  if 

animated. 

Although,  however,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  moment^i 
confideration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  con^ 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con« 
fiesdon  between  fire  and  any  of  the  efFefts  we  lee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have  con« 
fidered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as  al« 
"moft  the  only  phyfical  fa6t  which  ftood  in  need  of  no 
explanation*  When  we  fee  one  body  attraft  another 
at  a  (iUftance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we  inquire 
how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them.  But 
when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in  confequencc  of 
an  impulfe  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no 
ferther :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  a  faO:  fufficiently 
accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  (hewn  to  be  a  cafe  of  im-^ 
puUe.  This  diftinftion,  between  motion  produced 
by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
fxt  led,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  make,  by  confou&d« 
Ing  together  efficient  and  phydcal  caufes  ^  and  by  ap^ 
plying  to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have  properly  a  re* 

4  ference 
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philofophical  theory  they  have  been  taudjt,  but  oF* 
their  own  crude  and  imdire£ted  fpeculations.  *  Per*- 
Iiaps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  hiilory  of  their  own  thoughts, 
who  will  not  recolteft  the  influence  of  thefe  ideas^ 
at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  thdr  pbi» 
lofofjiical  {Indies*  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  con* 
cdved  more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin* 
When  an  obje&  is  placed  in  a  certain  fituation  with 
refpeft  to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception 
arifes  in  the  mind :  when  the  obje£k  is  removed,  the 
perception  ceafes,  •  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
ibme  connexion  between  the  objeft  and  the  percep- 
tion ;  and  as  we  are  accuftonied  to  believe,  that 
matter  produces  its  effccls  by  impulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  fome  material  medium  intervening 
between  the  objeft  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the 
impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
-—That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  do  not  mean  to  dif- 
pute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex. 
Iftence  of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear 
€  priori 'j  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have 
given  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fupport 
i^  their  opinion. 

^  Turn  porro  virios  rcnim  fentimut  odorc^, 
Ncc  tamen  ad  narcit  vcnientcis  ceminme  unquan:  • 
Ncc  calidot  zftus  tuiinur»  ncc  fi  igora  qutmub 
Ufurpare  oculity  ncc  voces  ccmcre  fuc-rnus  ; 
(^x  tamen  omnia  corporca  conflarc  ncccifc  M 
^uoniaan  toifut  impcUere  poffunt. 

LvCRiT.  lib.  i.  p.  |(;0. 
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Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  objed  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philofo^ 
pben  have  had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfe^ 
they  have  imagined  that  the  impreflion  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  communicated  to  the  mind,  in  a  fimilar 
maoner«  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the  (late 
d  SDOlher  by  inq)ulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that 
the  eKleniai  objed  produces  perception^  (which  is  a 
dui^  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  fome  material 
impreffion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  ;  and,  fecondly, 
by  ibme  material  impreflion  conunimicated  from  the 
(xrgjuk  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain.  Thefei 
liippofitions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occafion  already  to  hint^ 
lere,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  rather 
mflkA  than  exprefled  ;  but  by  modem  philofophersi 
th^  have  been  ftated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propo- 
f&m.  **  As  to  the  manner,**  fays  Mr.  Locke,  "  in 
^  which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  it  is  manifeftly 
"  by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  Can  conceite 
**  bodies  operate  in  *.**  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  al^ 
Aough  he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  impulfe  made  on  the 
mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as 
matter  can  only  move  matter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  con- 
nexion could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind^ 
unlefs  the  mind  were  prefent  (as  he  exprefles  it)  to 
the  matter  from  which  the  laft  impreflion  is  commu- 
nicated. "  Is  not"  (fays  he)  "  the  fenforium  of 
**  animals,  the  place  where  the  fentient  fubflance  is 
"  prefent  j  and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things 
"are  brought,  through  the  ner\'cs  and  brain,  that 
*'  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent 

^  Eflay  on  Human  Underdanding,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  ^11. 
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*'  in  that  place  ?"  Dr.  Clarke  has  expreffed  the  fame 
idea  ftill  more  confidently,  in  the  following  paflage 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  I^eibnitz.  "  Without  being 
"  prefent  *  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the 
**  foul  could  not  poflibly  perceive  them.  A  livii^ 
**  fubftance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  pfc- 
"  fent.  Nothmg  can  any  more  aft,  or  be  a6bed  upon, 
*'  w/jcre  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  ^*hen  it  is  iiot*** 
'^  How  body  afts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,' 
(fays  Dr.  Porterfield  t,)  "  I  know  not ;  hut  this  I 
*'  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  aft,  or  be 
^  afted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our 
^  mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  o%n 
"  proper  modifications,  and  the  various  ftatcs  of  the 
*^  fenforium,  to  which  it  is  prefent :  fo  tliat  it  is  not 
*^  the  external  fun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the 
^^  heavens,  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 

•  This  phrafc  of  "  the  foul  Mnjr  prrftnt  to  lUc  images  of  ex- 
ternal objc6ts>*'  has  been  ufcd  by  many  plii1ori>phcr>,  iince  the 
time  of  Dcs  Cartes ;  evidently  from  a  detlic  to  avoid  the  abfurditf 
of  fuppofmg,  thut  images  of  cxtcnfion  and  figure  cun  cxitl  in  an 
anextended  mind. 

•*  Quacris,"  (fa)"*  Des  CarUrs  himfJf,  in  replying  to  the  ob- 
)r^ious  of  one  of  his  antagonilU)  **  quomudo  tr\iliirnt.m  in  mc 
**  fubjeclo  inextenfo  recipi  pofTc  fpeciem,  idL;4mvc  corporiii  quo^ 
"  cxttnfum  eH.  Refpondco  nullam  ipcciem  corpc>r«.am  in  mentc 
•*  recipi,  fed  puram  inteUcdiontm  tarn  rei  corpcrirar:  quam  incor. 
*•  porex  fieri  abf^ue  ulla  fpccic  corporea  ;  ad  irr.jginauoncm  vero, 
**  qux  non  niil  de  relnrs  corporcis  efle  pctcil,  opus  quidi-m  efle 
•*  fpccic  qux  fit  viTum  coqwus  ctati  ^utfr  nensj7  appftcft^  fed  non 

**  qua;   in   mcnte  recipiaiur." It  apixars,  tlicrt-fort,  that  this 

phiiofophtr  fcppi>fcd  his  imager,  or  idca<(,  to  cxifl  in  the  hrmn^ 
and  not  in  the  mmtL  Mr.  I,ock;:'i  cxprcflioiu  fi»mctiBie»  imply 
the  one  fuppofition,  and  fcmctimcs  the  other. 

\  Sec  his  Trcatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  n.  p.  i^f>* 

2  **  image 
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^  image  or  reprefentation,  imprefTed  upon  the  fen*- 
^  ibnum.  How  the  foul  of  a  feeing  man  fees  thefe 
•^  images,  or  hol¥  it  receives  thofe  ideas,  from  fuch 
^  agitations  in  the  fenforium,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am 
'^  fttie  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies  them- 
^lelves,  to  which  it  is  not  prefent." 

*The  £une  tndn  of  thinking,  which  had  led  thefe 
philafophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objeds  an 
percdved  by  means  of  fpecies  proceeding  from  the 
objeft  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  material 
ii^ireflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  fug^* 
gefted  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory ;  that 
die  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objed,  quits 
die  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  of  perception. 
"  The  mind,'*  (fays  the  learned  author  of  Antient 
Mediphyfics,)  ^'  is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it 
^pocetres  what  is  diftant  from  the  body,  either  in 
"  time  or  place,  becaufe  nothing  can  aft,  but  when, 
**and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  ads  when  it 
**  perceives.  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  animal 
^  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  afts,  and  by  con- 
**  fequence  exifts,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not  y 
^  for  it  perceives  objefts  diftant  from  the  body  both 

*  "  The  (l^hteft  philofophy"  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  teaches  us, 
^  that  nothing  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or 
"  perception ;  and  that  the  fcnfes  are  only  the  inlets,  through 
^  ivhkh  thefe  images  ere  conveyed ;  without  being  able  to  pr0'> 
"dice  any  immediate  intetcourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
**  otjeft.     The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifli,  as  we  re- 

•  ftcwt  fatther  frem  it :  but  the  teal  table,  which  exifts  indcpcn- 
^dWt«f  ttt,  fuffers  no  alteration :  it  ^W«,  therefore,  nothing  but 

*  its  image  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe"  (he  adds) "  arc 

"  the  obvious  di^hites  of  reafon.'' 

Essay  o«/Atf  Academical  <ir  Sceptical  Philosophy. 
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*',in  time  and  place*."     Indeed,  if   we  take   for 
granted,   that  in  percepti6n  the  mind  afts  upon  the 
objeQ:,  or  the  objed  upon  the  mind,  and,  at  the  fome     \ 
time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  "  nothing  •  ^ 
**  can  ad  but  where  it  is,'*^  we  muft,  of  neceffity,    3 
conclude,  either  that  objeds  are  perceived  in  a  way     ■] 
fimilar  to  what  is  fuppofed  in  the  ideal  theory,  or 
that,  in  every  ad  of  perception,  the  foul  quits  the 
body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  perceived.     And 
accprdingly,  this  alternative  is  exprefsly  ftated  by  Ma- 
lebranche;    who  differs,  however,   from  the  writer 
Jaft  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his  hy-   J 
pothefis ;  and  even  refts  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the  -i 
improbability  of  the  other  opinion.      **  I  fuppofe/'  j 
fays  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive   '■ 
not  external   objeds  immediately,    and  of  them-  J 
felves.    "VVe  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity 
of  objeds  without  us ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  be  prefent  to  the  objeds  per- 


(C 
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"  ccived.  She  fees  them  not  therefore  by  themfelves  ;  J 
and  the  immediate  objed  of  the  mind  is  riot  the  *  *^ 
thing  perceived,  but  fomething  which  is  intimately 

*^  united  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an 
idea :  fo  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  imderftand  no- 
thing  elfe  here  but  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  mind 

*'  when  we  perceive  any  objed.         It  ought  to  be 
carefully  obferved,   that,    in  order  to  the  mind's 
perceiving  any  objed,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  thaj   . 
the  idea  of  that  objed  be  adually  prefent  to  it. 

•  Ant*  Met.  voL  ii.  p.  306. 

I 
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**  Of  this  it  is  not  poflible  to  doubt.  The  things 
^  which  the  foul-  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They 
"  are  either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul. 
"  Thofc  that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; 
^  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
"  foul  has  no  heed  of  ideas  for  perceiving  thefe  things. 
•*  But  with  regard  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  can- 
**  not  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas." 

To  thefe  quotations,  I  fhall  add  another,  which 
crattains  the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  fubjefl.  As 
I  do  not  underfland  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to 
tianilate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I  (hall 
tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

**  L'^me  s'unit  intimement  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  plait, 
"  la  diftance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  pent  nuirc 
"  a  cette  union  lorfque  Tame  la  veut :  elle  fe  fait  et  fe 

^  fiiitpi  un  inflant la  volonte  n'eft-elle  done 

**  (pi'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  contemplation  un 
•*  (imple  attouchement  ?  Comment  cet  attouchement 
**  pourroit-il  fe  faire  fur  un  objet  eloigne,  fur  un  fujet 
*  abflrait  ?  Comment  pourroit-il  s'operer  en  un  inftant 
"  indivifible  f  A-t-on  jamais  con5u  du  mouvement, 
^  fans  qu'il  y  cut  de  Telpace  et  du  tems  ?  La  volonte, 
^  &  c*eft  un  mouvement,  n'eft  done  pas  un  mouve- 
**  ment  materiel,  et  fi  I'union  de  Tame  a  fon  objet  eft 
**  un  attouchement,  un  contaft,  cet  attouchement  ne 
^  fe  iait-il  pas  au  loin  ?  ce  contad  n'eft  il  pas  une 
^  penetration  ?'* 

All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife, 
fiift,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  objefl:  of  phi- 
itrfbphy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general  maxims 
to  pbyiical  and  to  efficient  caufes ;  and,  fecondly, 
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from  an  apprehenlion,  that  we  underftaad  the  coiw 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  motion^  better  than  9ny 
other  phyfical  fad.  From  the  detail  which  I  hav5 
given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence  this  pro* 
judice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philo^ 
fophers  and  of  metaphyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe ;  and  have 
pontented  myfelf  with  afTerting,  that  this  fad  is  not 
more  explicable,  than  the  motions  which  the  Newtob 
ians  refer  to  gravitation;  or  than  the  intercourfe  which 
is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  external  objeds  ii| 
the  cafe  of  perception.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
fome  of  the  ableft  philofophers  in  Europe  are  now  l2U 
tisfied,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion 
being  in  any  cafe  produced  by  the  a^ual  conta&  of 
two  bodies;  but  that  very  flrong  proofs  may  be 
given,  of  the  abfolute  impofFibility  of  fuch  a  fuppoli^ 
tion :  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that 
all  the  eSc&s  which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe, 
arife  from  a  power  of  repulAon,  extending  to  a  fmall 
and  imperceptible  diftance  round  every  element  of 
matter.  If  this  do£trine  ihall  be  confirmed  by  future 
fpeculadons  in  phyfics,  it  mud  appear  to  be  a  curious 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofophers 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace  all 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  mind,  to  a  general  ficl,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  eziflence, 
•  I  do  not  make  this  obfer^'ation  with  a  view  to 
depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers ;  for,  air 
though  the  fyilem  of  0olcovich  were  completely  e(la<r 

bUfhcd, 
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bliihed,  it  would  not  diminifh,  in  the  fmalleft  degree^ 
the  value  of  thofe  phyiical  inquiries,  which  have  pro* 
ceeded  on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  refped  to 
impulfe.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication 
of  motion,  in  the  cafe  of  apparent  contadl,  are  the 
moft  general  fads  we  obferve  among  the  terreftrial 
pbemmiena ;  and  they  are,  of  all  phyfigal  events,  thofe 
\lhich  are  the-moft  familiar  to  us,  fropi  our  earlieft  in- 
bncy.  It  was  therefore  not  only  natural  but  proper^ 
ihat  philofophers  fliould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiriqs, 
wkh  attempting  to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft 
general  laws  of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,)  the  particular  appearances  they  wiihed  to 
explain.  And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fliould 
be  c(»npletely  eR^bliihed,  it  will  have  no  other  effed, 
than  to  refolve  (hefe  laws  into  fome  principle  flill  more 
general,  without  affedmg  the  folidity  of  the  common 
dodrine,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 


SECTION    m. 

Of  Dr.  RetiFs  ^peculattom  on  the  Stthjf^  nf  Perccpiicn. 

IT  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
clufions  which  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  deduced  from  thfe  ancient  theories  of  per- 
cq)tion,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  Ihewn,  in  the 
moft  fatis£a£tory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  per. 
feftly  hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  in- 
volve, are  ahfurd  and  impoflible.  His  reafonings,  on 
this  part  of  our  conftitution,  undoubtedly  form  the 

G  4  moft 
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moft  important  accd&on  which  the  philofophy  of  die 
human  mind  has  received  fince  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke* 
But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  npt  ventured  to 
fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And^ 
indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  limits 
prefcribed  to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of 
faidulging  his  curiofity.  In  fuch  unprofitable  fpeculv 
tions.  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as 
aimihg  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our  perceptive 
powers,  is  to  give  a  precife  ftate  of  the  faft,  divcfted 
of  all  theoredcal  expreffions ;  in  order  to  prevent  phU 
lofophers  from  impofing  on  themfelves  any  longer,  hf 
words  without  meaning ;  and  to  extort  from  them  an 
acknowledgment,  that,  with  refped  to  the  procels  of 
nature  in  perception,  they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  timi 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Rdd's  reafonlngs,  on 
the  fubje£t  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
are  fubferviait  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  of  no  very 
confiderable  importance ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of 
the  pioft  valuable  eSc(3ts  pf  genuine  philofophy,  is  to 
remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  under* 
(landing ;  and  to  revive  thofe  natural  feelings  pf  won* 
der  and  admiration,  at  the  fpedacle  of  the  univerfe, 
which  are  apt  to  languifh,  in  confequence  of  long  fa* 
miliarity.  The  moft  profound  difcoveries  which  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  refearches  lead  to  a 
confeflion  of  human  ignorance ;  for,  while  they  flatter 
the  pride  of  man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enabling 
him  to  trace  the  fimple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which 
phyfical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his  attentiont 

at 
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at  die  fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ultimate  &&s 
which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge;  and 
which,  hy  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers, 
\vhole  nature  muft  for  ever  remain  unknown,  ferve  to 
remind  him  of  the  infufEdency  of  his  faculties  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe.    Wherever  we 
SxeBi  our  inquiries;  whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to 
^le  chemical  attraSions  and  repuUions,  or  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  we  perpetually  perceive 
the  efieds  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter. 
To  a  certain  length  we  are  able  to  proceed ;  but  in 
every  rdearch,  we  meet  v^th  a  line,  which  no  indus- 
try nor  ingenuity  can  pafs.    It  is  a  line  too,  wUch 
is  marked  with  fulEdent  diftindnefs ;  and  which  no 
man  now  thinks  of  paffing,  who  has  juft  views  of  the 
nature  and  object  of  philofophy.    It  forms  the  lepara- 
ti(m  between  that  field  which  falls  under  the  furvey  of 
the  phyiical  inquirer,  and  that  unknown  region,  of 
which,  though  it  was  neceflary  that  we  fhould  be  af- 
finred  of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  dodrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleafed 
Ac  Audior  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders, 
in  this  in£mt  (late  of  our  bemg.    It  was,  in  fad, 
chieSy  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did 
fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 

Beiide  this  effeft,  which  is  common  to  all  our  phi- 
lofophical  purfuits,  of  imprefling  the  mind  with  a  fenfe 
'  of  diat  myfterious  agency,  or  efEdency,  into  which 
general  laws  muA  be  refolved ;  they  have  a  tendency, 
in  many  cafes,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  habit,  in 
weakening  thofe  emotipns  of  wonder  ^d  of  curiofity, 

6  which 
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which  the  appearances  of  nature  are  fo  admirably  filte4 
to  excite.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  nece0ary,  either  to 
lead  the  attention  to  fs^Cis  which  are  calculated  to 
ftril^  by  their  novelty,  or  to  prefent  familuu:  appear** 
ances  in  a  new  light :  and  fuch  are  the  pbvvHiSi  eSeds 
cf  philofophical  inquiries ;  fometiiues  extending  our 
views  to  objeds  which  are  removed  from  vulgar  ob- 
fervation ;  and  fometimes  corre£ting  our  firft  appre- 

henfions^  with   refped   to  ordinary  events. -The 

communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  (as  I  already 
hinted,)  is  as  unaccountably  as  any  phenomenon  we 
know  i  and  yet,  moft  men  are  difpofed  to  conAder  it^ 
SIS  a  fad  which  does  not  refult  fron>  will,  but  from 
necef&ty.  To  fuch  men,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  direft 
their  attention  to  the  uiiiverfal  law  of  gravitation; 
which,  although  not  more  wonderful  in  itfelf,.^an  the 
common  effe^s  of  impuUe,  i$  niore  fitted^,  by  its 
novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite  their 
curiofity.  If  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  (hould  ever  b^ 
eftab)iihed  on  a  fatisfadory  foundation,  it  would  have 
this  tendency  in  a  dill  more  remarkable  degree,  by 
teaching  w  that  the  commu^eatioQ  of  rnQtipn  by  im«- 
pulfe»  (which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  a  neceifary 
truth,)  has  no  cxiftence  whatever;  ^d  that  every  cafe 
in  which  it  appears  to  our  fbi&s  to  take  place,  is  a 
phenomenon  no  lefs  inexplicable,  than  that  principle 
of  attradion  which  bipds  together  the  mod  remote 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

If  fuch,  hpwever,  be  the  effeds  of  our  phibfophical 
purfuits  when  fuccefsfuUy  conduded,  it  mufl  be  con* 
fefled  that  the  tendency  of  imperfed  or  erroneous 
theories  is  wid<^ly  difierent.     Sy  a  fpecious  folution  of 

infuperable 
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infuperable  diiSculties,  they  fo  dazzle  and  bewilder 
tbe  underftanding,  as,  at  once,  to. prevent  us. from  ad- 
Yancing,  with  fteadineis,  towards  the  limit  of  human 
knowledge  j  and  from  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  a 
region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofophy  is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
genuine  fdence  to  unmaik  the  impofture,  and  to  point 
out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar, 
vhat  reafon  can,  and  what  (he  cannot,  accompliih. 
This,  I  apprehend?  has  been  done,  with  refped  to 
the  hiftory  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  moft  fatisfaftory 

roanaer,  by  Dr,  Reid. ^When  a  perfon  little  accuf* 

tomcd  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations  is  told>  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  volition,  there  are  certain  invifible  fl^ids,  pro- 
pagated from  the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved ; 
and  that,  in  tbe  cafe  of  perception,  the  exiflence  and 
qualities  of  the  external  objeft  are  made  known  to  us 
by  means  of  fpecies,  or  phantafms,  or  images,  whicU 
are  prefent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforiiun ;  he  is  apt  tq 
conclude,  that  the  intercourfe  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter is  much  leis  myilerious  than  he  had  fuppofed;  and 
that,  although  thefe  expreflions  may  not  convey  to 
him  any  very  diftinct  meaning,  their  import  is  perfedly 
underftood  by  philofophers.  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  phyfiologifts,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a  myftery  which 
has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but,  fmgular  as  it  may 
.aK)ear,  Dr.  Reid  was  the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage 
to  lay  completely  afide  all  the  common  hypothetical 
language  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  thp 
difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  ftatement  of 
the  faft.    To  what  then,  it  may  be  alked,  does  this 

ftatement 
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ftatement  amount  ?— Merely  to  this ;  that  the  mind  is 
ib  formed,  that  certain  impreflions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  by  external  obje£b,  are  followed  by 
correfpondent  fenfations;  and  that  thefe  fenSaitions, 
(which  have  no  more  refemblance  to  the  qualities  of 
matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
things  they  denote,)  are  foHowed  by  a  perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the 
impreflions  are  made ;  that  all  the  (leps  of  this  proceft 
are  equally  incomprehenfible;  and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between 
the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  be« 
tween  the  impreffion  and  the  fenfation,  may  be  both 
arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impofCble, 
that  ofiT  fenlations  may  be  merely  the  occafions  on 
which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited ;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  confideration  of  thefe  fenfations, 
which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the 
exiftence  and  qualities  of  body.  From  this  view  of 
the  fubjeft,  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  objefts  them* 
iielves,  and  not  any  fpecics  or  images  of  thefe  objcfts, 
that  the  mind  perceives ;  and  that,  ahhough,  by  the 
conftitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations  are  ren* 
dered  the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet 
it  is  juft  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are 
obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  infpired 
with  them,  without  any  concomitant  fenfations  what- 
ever. 

ITiefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions ;  and  they  evidently  (Irike  at  the 

root 
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root  of  all  the  common  theories  upon  the  fuhjefti 
The  hwS)  however,  which  regiilate  thefe  perceptions, 
are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  different  fenfes,  and 
form  a  very  curious  objed  of  philofophical  inquiry^— 
Tbofey  in  particular^  which  regulate  the  acquired  per. 
ccpdoos  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  interdfting  and 
impcMtant  fpeculations ;  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet 
been  explained  in  a  manner  completely  fatisfadory. 
To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  fall  under  the 
plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  (hall  have  occaiion  to  make 
a  few  remariu  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on  Con- 
ception* 

In  oppofition  to  what  I  have  here  obferved  on  the 
iiqxntance  of  Dr.  Reid's  fpeculations  concerning  our 
perceptive  powers,  I  am  fenfible  it  may  be  urged,  that 
they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  difcovery ;  and  it  is 
poffible,  that  fome  may  even  be  forward  to  remark, 
that  it  was  unneceflary  to  employ  fo  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hypothefis 
of  which  a  plain  accoimt  would  have  been  a  fufficient 
refutation. — To  fuch  perfons,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confequence  of  the  jufter 
views  in  pneumatology,  which  now  begin  to  prevail, 
^chiefly,  I  believe,  in  confequence  of  Dr.  Reid's  writ- 
ings,)  the  ideal  fyflem  may  appear  to  many  readers  un. 
philofophical  and  piferile ;  yet  the  cafe  was  very  dif- 
ferent when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries ; 
and  I  may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few  pofitive  dif- 
coveri^,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can  be  men* 
tioned,  which  found  a  jufter  claim  to  literar)-  reputa- 
tion, than  to  have  deteded,  fo  clearly  and  unanfwer- 
s^ljf  the  &Ilacy  of  an  hypothefis,  which  has  dc- 

fcended 
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icehded  to  us  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  phildfophy  } 
lAd  which,  ih  modem  times,  has  hot  only  ferved  to 
Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyT* 
terns,  but  was  adopted  as  an  indifputable  truth  by 
Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by  Newton. 


SECTION    IV- 
Of  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge. 

THE  philofophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of 
Ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exer- 
tion of  thought  there  exifts  in  the  mind  fome  objeft 
diilinfl  from  the  thinking  fubftance,  were  naturally 
led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas  derive  their  origin ;  in 
t>articular,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to. the  mind 
from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  form  part  of 
its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  were  various ;  but  as  the  influence  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  the  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceflfary,  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  work,  to  confider 
them  particularly.  The  modems,  too,  h^^vc  been 
much  divided  on  the  fubjeft ;  fome  holding  \vith  Dcs 
Cartes,  that  the  mind  is  fumiflied  with  certain  innate 
ideas ;  others,  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas 
may  be  traced  from  fenfation  and  refleflion;  and 
many,  (efpedally  among  the  later  metaph) Ticians  in 
France,)  that  they  niay  bt  all  ^traced  from  fenfation 
alone. 

Of 
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Of  dieTe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  defervcs  more 
particularly  our  attention ;  as  it  has  ferved  as  the  bails 
€£  miA  of  the  metaph)^cal  fyftems  which  have  ap» 
peared  fince  his  time ;  and  as  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  fen. 
latioii  al<Mie,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

la  order  to  convey  a  juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
dodxine  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  neceC- 
£uy  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the 
ideu  which  we  are  fuppofed  to  receive  by  the  external 
feofes ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours,  of  founds, 
of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion ;  and,  in  (hort,  of 
all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter ;  to  reflexion, 
die  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations  which  we  de- 
rive from  confdoufnefs ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleafure,  and 
of  pain.    Thefe  two  fources,  according  to  him,  fur- 
nifli  us  with  all  our  fimple  ideas,  and  the  only  power 
which  the  mind  poffefles  over  them,  is  to  perform  cer- 
tain operations,  in  the  way  of  compofition,  abftraftion, 
generalifation,  &c.  on  the  materials  which  it  thus  col- 
kfts  in  the  courfe  of  its  experience.     The  laudable 
defire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precifion  and  per- 
fpicuity  into  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety 
to  guard  the  mind  againft  error  in  general,  naturally 
prepoflefied  him  in  &vour  of  a  doctrine,  which,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  intelligi- 
ble and  fimple ;  and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  method, 
apparently  cafy  and  palpable,  of  analyfing  our  know- 
ledge into  its  elementary  principles,  feemed  to  fumifh 
an  antidote  againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been 
hvoured  by  the  hypothefis  of  innate  ideas.    It  is  now 

a  con« 
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a  conHderable  time  fince  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  Eng« 
land ;  and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which  it  had  been 
empbyed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  fiimifiied 
Its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft  it. 
The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently 
mentions  this  dodrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in 
terms  of  high  indignation.  *'  Mark,"  (fays  he,  in  one 
paflage,)  ^^  the  order  of  things,according  to  the  account 
^  of  our  later  mctaphyficians.  Firft,  comes  that  huge 
body,  the  fenfible  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attri* 
butes,  beget  fenfible  ideas.  Then,  out  of  fenfible 
ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made 
ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpedfic  or  general.  Thus, 
fhould  they  admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with  body  ; 
yet,  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dor* 
mant  powers,  it  could  at  bed  have  been  nothing 
^  more  than  a  fort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas 
^  it  could  not  poflibly  have  any.''  And,  in  an- 
other paflage:  ''  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read 
^^  the  detail  about  fenlation  and  refiexbn,  and  am 
^  taught  the  procefs  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  ge- 
^  nerated,  I  feem  to  view  the  human  foul,  in  the 
**  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a 
**  kind  of  logical  chemiftry.'' 

If  Dr.  Reid*s  reafonings  on  the  fubjed  of  ideas  be 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpeculations  with  refpecl  to  theic 
origin  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  the  queflion  to  which 
they  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queflion  of  fadb  ; 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  thofe  fimple  notions  into  which  our 
thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  con- ' 
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fidered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge.   With  refpeft  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.     No  one,  for  exantple, 
can  be  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  occafions  on  which . 
the  nodons  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft  formed  by 
the  mind :   for  thefe  nodons  are  confined  to  individuals 
who  are  pofleiTed  of  particular  fenfes,  and  cannot,  by 
any  combinadon  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  thofe  who 
never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  them.     The  hiftory  of  our 
nodons  of  extenfion  and  figure,  (which  may  be  fug- 
gefted  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife  either  of  fight  or  of 
toQch,)  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious ;  and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  fubjed  of  various  controverfies.    To 
tnct  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  no- 
tions vith  refpe£b  to  the  qualities  of  matter ;  or,  ia 
other  words,  to  defcribe  the  occafions  on  which,  by 
die  laws   of  our  nature,  they  are  fuggefted  to  the 
mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objefts  of  Dr.  Reid's  in- 
quiry, in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes  ;  in  which 
he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpeft  to  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought, 
and  confines  himfelf  fcrupulouily  to  a  literal  ftateihent 
of  feifts.— Similar  inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be  prv^pofed, 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  we  form  the  no- 
tions of  timSj  of  motion^  of  number,  of  caiifation,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  others.     Thus,  it  has  been  ob- 
(erved  by  diflFerent  authors,  that  every  •  perception  of 
chaqge  fuggefts  to .  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  caufcy 
without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happened. 
Dr.  Rdd  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  me- 
mory, our  perceptive  powers  could  never  have  led  us 
to  form  the  idea  of  motion.     I  fhall  afterwards  fhew, 

H  in 
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in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  fame  fa- 
culty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  no- 
tion of  time;  and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abftrao 
tion,  we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number. 

Such  inquiries,  with  refpeft  to  the  origin  of  our 

knowledge,  are  curious  and  important ;  and  if  con-  - 
dufted  with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  moft  cer- 
tain conclufions  ;  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
afcertain  fafts,  which,  although  not  obvious  to  fuper- 
ficial  obfcr^^ers,  may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  in- 
veftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  ha. 
man  knowledge  cannot  poflibly  be  difcufled  at  the' 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  it 
mufl:  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fii* 
culties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions  is  con- 
nected. 

With  rcfpect  to  the  general  qucftion.  Whether  all 
fiui  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our 
fenfations?  I  fhall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  is  commonly  fuppofcd.  That  the  mind 
cannot,  without  the  groffcft  abfurdit^%  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually  fumifhed 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channd 
of  the  fcnfcs  ;  nor  in  that  of  a  tabula  rafa^  upon  which 
copies  or  refemblances  of  things  external  are  imprint- 
ed ;  I  have  already  fhewn  at  fufficicnt  length.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  (hould  acquicfce  in  the  con- 
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cluiion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mind 

muft  have  remained  deftitute  of  knowledge,  this  con- 

ceffion  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the 

principles  of  materialifm ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more 

than  that  the  impreflions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  ex^ 

teroal  objeds,   fumifh  the  occafions  on  which  the 

mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  conflitution,  is  led  to  per-* 

cci?e  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to  exert 

all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it 

if  capable. 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjed^  however, 
which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
diat  this  doftrine,  which  refers  the  origin  of  all  our 
knowledge  to  the  occafions  fumiftied  by  fenfe,  muft. 
be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thofe  ideas^ 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the  fubjefts  of 
our  own  confcioufnefs,)  are  not  fuggefl:ed  to  the  mind 
munediately  by  the  fenfations  arifing  from  the  ufe  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  doftrine  now  men- 
tioned, is  nothing  more  than  this ;  that  the  firft  oc-^ 
cafions  on  which  our  various  intelleclual  faculties  are 
cxerdfed,  are  fumiflied  by  the  impreflions  made  on 
our  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  confequently,  that,  without 
thcfe  impreflions,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agree- 
ably to  this  explanation  of  the  doftrine,  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  1  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  with  truth,)  that  the  occafions  on 
which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  fumiflied  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
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much  mlflaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  b  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  doftrine,  either  by  its  advo- 
cates or  their  opponents.  One  thing  at  lead  is 
obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it  do^  not  lead  to  thofe 
confequences  which  have  intcrefted  one  party  of  phi- 
lofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refb* 
tation. 

There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attention  in  this  argument:  that,  even 
on  the  fuppofition  that  certain  impreflions  on  ouf 
organs  of  fenfe  are  neceflfary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a 
confcioufnefs  of  its  own  exiflence,  and  to  give  rife  to 
the  exercife  of  its  various  Acuities ;  yet  all  this  m^ht 
have  happened,  without  our  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiflence,  of  the  nuu 
terial  world.     To  &cifitate  the  admiflion  of  this  pro* 
pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed  in  every  other 
refpeft  like  man  ;  but  poflefled  of  no  fenfes,  except- 
ing thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling.     I  make  choice  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  meant 
of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even 
of  the  exiftence  of  things   external.     All  that  we 
could  poffib^y    have  inferred  from  our    occafional 
fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifled  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.  The  moment  this 
happens,  he  muft  neceiTarily  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  two  fads,  at  once :  that  of  the  exiftence  of  tbe  fen^ 
fotionj  and  that  of  iis  own  escj/icnce^  as  a  fentient 
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being.    After  the  fenfarion  is  at  an  end,  he  can  r^- 
menier  he  felt  it;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it 
again.    If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  compare  them  together  in  refpeft  of  the  plea- 
fare  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him  ;  and  will  na- 
turally dejire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfations^ 
and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain* 
fiiL    If  the  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found  are  both  ex- 
ceed in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend  to 
either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  attention 
fiom  the  other ;    or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention 
firom  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has  felt 
fonnerly.     In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to 
him  no  information  concerning  matter,   to  exercife 
many  of  his  moft  important  faculties ;  and  amidfl  all 
thefe  different  modifications  and  operations  of  his 
nund,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefiftible  conviftion,  that 
they  all  belong  to  ona  and  the  fame  fentient  and  in» 
telHgent  being ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all 
modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf.— I  fay  no- 
thing, at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (or 
fimple  ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which 
would  arife  in  his  mind ;  for  example,  the  idesu  of 
number  J  of  duration^  of  catife  and  effect  ^  of  perfonal 
identity ;   all  of  which,  though  perfeftly  unlike  his 
fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefled  by  means  of 
them.    Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed  by 
analogy  irom  material  phenomena,  he  would  even 
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poflefs  important  advantages  over  us  in  conducting  the 
ftudy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfen^atious  it  fufSciently  appears,  what 
is  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  dodrine,  which 
refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  fenfa- 
tions  ;  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  (which, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  1  have  now  explained  it),  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions  which  are  com- 
mfcnly  fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  Jirfi  ijiftancCy  by  the  per- 
ception of  external  objeds,  are  necejfarily  fubfequent  to 
pur  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence, 
of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  ofiered  on  this  doftrine, 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  rccoUeft 
that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  pad,  been  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  ftill  to 
be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  bcft  philofophical  writers 
in  France ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed  by  fome  of 
them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  matcrialifm  ;  and  by 
others  to  fhcw,  that  the  intellectual  diftinctions  be- 
twecn  man  and  bnites,  arife  entirely  from  the  diiTer- 
ences  in  their  animal  organization,  Tiiid  in  their  powers 
of  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER    SECOND. 


Of  Attention. 


TIITHEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation,  or 
occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  interefting 

to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  objefts  either  do  not 
pnxluce  in  uis  the  perceptions -they  are  fitted  to  excite ; 
or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgotten.  A  clocks 
for  example,  may  ftr3ce  in  the  fame  room  with  us, 
ivithout  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recoiled 
iriiedier  we  heard  it  or  noL 

bi>  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I  believe,  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
odve  the  external  objefb.  From  fome  analogous  fads^ 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufped  that  this  opinion  is 
not  well-founded.  A  perfon  who  falls  afleep  at 
church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recoU 
left  the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher ;  or  even  to 
Fecolled  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that 
fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a  fudden  paufe  in  his  difcourfe,  every 
perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was  afleep,  would 
inftantly  awake.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  appears, 
that  a  perfon  may  be  confcious  of  a  perception,  with- 
out being  able  afterwards  to  recoUeft  it. 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  general  faft  might 
be  produced.     When  we  read  a  book,  (efpecially  in 
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a  language  which  is  not  pcrfeSly  familiar  to  us,)  wc 
muft  perceive  fucceflively  every  different  letter,  and 
mufl  afterwards  combine  thefe  letters  into  fyllables 
and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
fentence.  This  procefs,  however,  pafles  through  the 
mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  \\Titers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diftances  of  vifible  objeds  from  the  eye, 
there  is  a' judgment  of  the  underftanding  antecedent  to 
the  perception.  In  fome  cafes  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  a  variety  of  circumftanc^  combined  together ;  the 
conformation  of  the  orgaA  neceflary  for  diftinft  viiion  ; 
tl)e  inclination  of  the  optic  axes }  th^  diftin^tp^s  or 
indiftiii£tnefs  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  objed ;  the 
di^ances  of  the  intervenmg  objeds  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  eye;  and,  perhaps,  on  other  drdim- 
ftances  befides  thefe :  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our 
familiarity  with  fuch  procefles  from  our  earlieft  in- 
fancy, the  perception  feems  to  be  irxftantaneous ;  and 
it  requires  much  reafoning,  to  convince  perfons  unac* 
cuftomed  to  philofopliical  fpeculations,  that  the  faft  it 
otherwife^ 

Another  inftance  of  a  ftill  more  familiar  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjed.  It  is  well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed  each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer- 
tain  laws  of  aflbciation,  which  modem  pliilofophers 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  invefligatc.  It  frequently, 
however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
ammated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  one  fubjeft  to  another,  which,  at  firft 
view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from  it ;  and  that  it 

require^ 
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requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflexion,  to  enable 

the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was  made, 

to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas.     A 

curious  inftance  of  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  is  men- 

tbned  by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.     ^^  In  a  com^ 

^  pany/*   (fays  he,)   "  in  which  the   converfation 

^  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 

^  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  alk  abruptly, 

<<  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarhis  ?     On  a 

**  little  reflesdon,  however,  I  was  eafily  able  to  trace 

the  train  of  thought  which  fuggeiled  the  quefUon  : 

for  the  original  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  naturally  intro- 

*^  duced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 

^'  of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies  ; 

♦*  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot, 

"  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his 

*'  reward.— And  all  this  train  of  ideas,*'  fays  Hobbes, 

^  palled  through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a  tvrink- 

*'  ling,  in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought.** 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,    that  if  the  fpezJcer 

himfelf  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of 

ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the  original  topic  of 

difcomfe,  he  would  have  found  himfelf,  at  firft,  at  a 

lofe  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  been  lad  mentioned, 
we  have  alfo  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafles  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other 
ideas  connefted  with  it  by  the  laws  of  ajDTociation. 
Other  proofs  of  this  important  fa£t  ihall  be  mentioned 
afterwards. 

When 
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Wbenap^rcq^tion  or  anideapaflfes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment^  thi^ 
vulgar  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want 
of  attention*  Thus,  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned, 
of  the  clock,  a  perfon,  upon  obferving  that  the  mi- 
nute hand  had  ju(t  paiTed  twelve,  would  naturally 
fay,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was 
ftriking.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain 
effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar,  memory  in  fome  meafure  depends ;  and 
which  they  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  attention* 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has 
been  remarked  by  many  authors.  ^^  Nee  duhium 
eft,**  (fays  Quinftilian,  fpeaking  of  monory,) 
quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  intentio, 
et  velut  acies  luminum  a  profpedu  rerum  quas  in- 
^  tuetur  non  averfa."  The  fame  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  Locke  *,  and  by  mofl  of  the  writers^.on  the 
fubjefk  of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general 
terms,  I  do  not  recoiled  that  the  power  of  attention 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu* 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  f ;  nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any  one,  fo 

far 

♦  "  Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition.** 
Locke's  Efliiy,  b.  i.  chap.  x. 

-J-  Some  important  obfervations  on  the  fubjcft  of  attention  occur 
in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings ;  particularly  in  hi>  Kfiaya 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62. ;  and  m  his  KiTays  on 
the  A^vc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  ct  feq. — To  this  ii'iptnious 
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far  as  I  know,  as  of  fufEcient  importance  -to  deferve 
a  particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his 
very  ingenious  work,  De  FEfprit^  has  intitled  one  of 
his  chapters,  De  Finegale  capacite  (T Attention;  but 
what  he  confiders  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that 
capacity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  tme 
attention  fuivie^  upon  which  philofophlcal  gemus 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has  alfo 
lemaiked  *,  with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impreilion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  me- 
mory, depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  wc 
give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort 
which  is  abfolutely  efiential  to  the  loweft  degree  of 
memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  confider  at 
prefent; — ^not  thofe  different  degrees  of  attention 
which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind, 
but  that  a6l  or  effort  without  which  we  have  no  re- 
coUe£tion  or  memory  whatever. 


author  wc  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  things 
€xtCTnal»  is  properly  called  obfcrtation  ;  and  attention  to  the  fub- 
jcds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  rejiex'wn.  He  ha|  alfo  explained  the 
caufcs  of  the  peculiar  difEculties  which  accompany  this  laft  exertion 
of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  progrcfspf 
pncumatolo^.  I  fhall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  fuggeft 
fome  pra^ical  hints  with  rcfpedl  to  the  culture  both  of  the  powers 
of  obfcrvation  and  reflexion.  The  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  limited ;  and  is  intended 
merely  to  comprehend  fuch  general  principles  as  are  neccflary  xm 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

*  •*  Q*€^  I'attcntion,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  oix 
^  mpins  profondement  les  objets  dans  la  memoire." 

With 
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With  refpecl  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  per* 
haps  impofliblc  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfadion. 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  at- 
tenticfti ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefc  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  to  exert  itfclf  vnth 
different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
if  this  expreflion  conveys  any  diftinfb  meaning.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  incKned  to  fuppofe,  (though  1 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  fpeak  with  con* 
fidence)  that  it  is  effential  to  memory,  that  the  per- 
ception or  the  idea  that  we  would  wifh  to  remember, 
ibould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time, 
and  fhould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of  every 
thing  elfe ;  and  that  attention  confifts  partly  (perha^ 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea 
or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  obje£U 
that  Iblicit  its  notice. 

Noti?iithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afcer^ 
taining,  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind  confifts,  every 
perfon  muft  be  fatisfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs ;  and  of  its  effential  connexion  with  the 
power  of  memory.  I  have  already  mentioned  feveral 
inftances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the  mind,  without 
our  being  able  to  recolleft  them  next  moment. 
Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely  to  illuftratc 
the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  attention ;  and  to 
rccallto  the  recolleftion  of  the  reader,  a  few  ftriking 
cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our  carr)'ing  on  a 
proce(s  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  received  fyflems  of  philofophy.  I  (hall 
now  mention  fomc  other  phenomena,  which  appear 
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to  me  to  be  very  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  explica- 
We  in  the  fame  manner ;  although  they  have  com- 
monly been  referred  to  very  different  principles. 

The  wonderful  effeft  of  practice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  often,  and  juftly,  taken  notice 
0^  as  one  of  the  moil  curious  circumflances  in  the 
human  confUtuticm.  A  mechanical  operation,  for 
example,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
(fifficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perft)rm  it  without  the  fmalleft 
danger  of '  miftake ;  even  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjeds.  The 
tntdi  leems  to  be,  that  in  confequence  of  the  ailbcia- 
tioa  of  ideas,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  prefent 
Aemfelves  fucceflively  to  the  thoughts,  without  any 
reodle£tion  on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience ;  fo  as 
to  lave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefitation  and  re- 
flexion, by  giving  us  every  moment  a  precife  and 
fteady  notion  of  the  effed  to  be  produced  *. 

In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to,  or 
to  recoiled,  the  afts  of  the  will  by  wliich  they  were 
preceded;  and  accordingly,  fome  philofophers  of 
great  eminence  have  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence 

♦  I  do  not  mean  by  this  cbfcrvation,  to  call  in  queftion  tlic 
cffcds  which  the  pradtice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  mufcles 
of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  indifputable  as  its  cffeds  on  the  mind.  - 
A  tnyn  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  write  with  his  right  hand,  can 
write  better  with  his  left  hand^  than  another  who  never  praAifcd 
the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  v/rite  fo  well  with  his  left  hand  at 
with  his  right— The  cffe6U  of  pradlice,  tlierefore,  it  (hoidd  fcem, 
ait  produced  pvtly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

of 
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fiich  volitions ;  and  have  reprefented  our  habitual 
adions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.  But  furely 
the  circumflance  of  our  inability  to  recoUeft  our  vo- 
litions^  does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  their  pofB- 
bility ;  any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the 
procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diilance  of  an 
objed  from  the  eye,  authorifcs  us  to  affirm  that  the 
perception  is  inftantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  objecUon  to  urge,  that  there  arc  inftances 
in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to 
check  our  habitual  actions  by  a  contrary  volitioiu 
For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  tliis  contrary  volition 
does  not  remain  with  us  ftcadily  during  the  whole 
operation ;  but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  refolu- 
tion,  which  is  banifhed  from  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  die  habitual 
train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  aiTociatcd  *. 

It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thele  obfervations  only 
prove  the  poffibility  that  our  habitual  actions  may  be 

*  The  folution  of  this  difficulty,  which  ib  given  by  Dr.  Porter* 
field*  is  fomewhat  curious. 

**  Such  is  the  power  of  cullom  and  habit,  tliat  many  a<ftiuat» 
which  are  no  doubt  voluntar)',  and  pmcced  fir.iv.  our  mind,  are 
in  cj^rtain  circumflances  rendered  nccrllnr}',  (o  as  to  appear  ulto- 
•*  gethcr  mechanical,  and  independent  of  our  wills ;  but  it  docs  not 
"  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  concerned  in  fuch  mo- 
tions, but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a  law,  whereby  it 
regulates  and  governs  them  to  the  greatcft  advantage.  In  all  thii^ 
**  there  is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neceflity  ;  the  mi  Lid  i^  at  abi'olute 
•*  liberty  to  a£t  as  it  picafes ;  but  being  a  wife  ageni,  it  cannot 
•*  chufc  but  to  aet  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reafon  of  the  utility 
•*  aod  advantagcthat  arifes  from  this  way  of  acting.'' 

Treatiss  on  the  £y1)  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

voluntary. 
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Yoluqtarjr.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more 
can  well  be  required ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phenomena 
are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and  acknow* 
iedged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  unphilo* 
fophical  to  devife  a  new  principle,  on  purpbfe  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The  doftrine,  therefore,  which  I 
have  laid  down  with  refped  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is 
hj  no  means  founded  on  hypothefis,  as  has  been  ob- 
jeded  to  me  by  fome.  of  my  friends  j  but,  on  the 
cpntrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls  on  thofe  who 
itittempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that  they  are 
mcbanical  or  automatic  ;  a  dodrine  which,  if  it  is  at 
all  intelligible,  muft  be  underftood  as  implying  the 
qdftence  of  fome  law  of  our  conflitution,  which  has 
been  hitherto  unobferved  by  .  philofophers ;  and  to 
which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  conflitution. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  ha?ve  had  in  view  a 
favourite  doftrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's ;  which  has  been 
maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I 
mean  Dr.  Reid. 

"  Habit  "*'*  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  *'  differs 
"  from  inflinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin  ; 
**the  lafl  being  natural,  the  firfl  acquired.  Both 
**  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  tliought, 
**  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles.'* 
In  another  pafTage  t,  he  exprefTes  himfelf  thus :  "  1 
*'  conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conflitution,  that 
**what  we  have  been •  accuflomed  to  do,  we  acquire, 

not  only  a  facility  but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like  oc^ 

♦  Effays  on  the  A6livc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128. 
f  Ibid.  p.  130. 

*^  cafions  J 
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*^  cafions ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or  effort 
*^  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no 
**  will  at  all/* 

The  fame  doftrine  is  laid  down  fiill  more  explicitly 
by  Dr.  Hartley. 

^  Suppofe,"  (fays  he,)  "  a  perfon  who  has  a  per- 
feftly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin 
to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firft  ftep 
is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,,  with  a  ilow 
motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex* 
prefs  aft  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees 
the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im- 
**  preffions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  affocijitiori,  fo ' 
*^  often  mentioned,  the  afts  of  volition  growing  lefs 
and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  laft  they  beconie 
evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  per.  ^ 
*^  former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
•*  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a  quite 
^  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even 
**  hold  a  converfation  with  another.  Whence  we 
•*  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 
**  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind,  called  Will  *.'*  Cafes  of 
this  fort.  Hartley  calls  "  tranfitions  of  voluntary 
*^  aftions  into  automatic  ones/* 

I  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to  fup. 
pofe,  that  thofe  aftions  which  are  originally  voluntary^ 
always  continue  fo ;  although,  in  the  cafe  of  opera- 
tions which  are  become  habitual  in  confequence  of 
long  praftice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recolleft  every 
4^erent  volition.    Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  performer 

• 

♦Vol.  i.  p.  1 08,  log. 
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on  the  harpfichord,  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  an  a£l 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoUeft  thefe  vo- 
litions afterwards ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carr)'ing  on 
a  feparate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  the  mod  rapid  performer  can,  when  he 
pleaies,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and 
to  recoiled,  every  feparate  aft  of  his  will  in  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually 
accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable 
to  recolleft  thefe  afts.  Now,  in  this  inftance,  one 
of  two  jQippofitions  muft  be  made ;  the  one  is,  that 
the  operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  on  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  in  the  degree  of 
rapidity ;  and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain rate,  the  afts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impreflion  on  the  memory, — ^The  other  is, 
that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands ;  and 
is  carried  on  by  fome  unkno'WTi  power,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the 
caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines  *.     The  laft  fuppofition  feems  to 

me 

♦  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berkeley,  whofe 
dodrinc  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  a6lion$,  coincides 
with  that  of  the  two  philofophers  already  quoted.  "  It  muil  be 
**  owned,  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  fyilole  and  diaftole  of  the 
"  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  not,  neverthe- 
**  lef&,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  acl  regu- 
^  larly  as  well  as  ouri^lves.     The  true  inference  is,  that  the  felf- 

I  "  thinking 
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me  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man  wlK> 
fhould  maintain,  that,  although  a  body  projeSed 
with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all 
the  intermediate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  yet  we  are  not  intitled  to  conclude,  that  thk 
happens  when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  be- 
come invifible  to  the  eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is 
fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  fads  in  our 
confUtution,  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I  have  already  taken 
notice ;  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number. 

An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum 

>  up,  almoft  with  a  fingle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long 
column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  un- 
erring certaint)' ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  un- 
able to  recolleft  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that 
fum  is  compofed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each 
of  thefe  figures  has  pafled  through  his  mind,  or  fup- 
pofes,  that  ^hen  the  rapidity  of  the  proccfs  becomet 
fo  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  ftcps 
of  it,  he  obtains  the  refult  by  a  fort  of  infph^tion.  Thii 


«*  thinking  individual,  or  human  pcrfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of 
••  thofe  natural  motions.  And,  in  faCl,  no  man  hlamcs  himfclf,  if 
•*  thn-  arc  wn»n^t  or  values  him fclf,  if  they  are  right.  The  fame 
**  may  be  faid  of  the  finpcre  of  a  muiician,  which  fome  obje£i  to 
*•  be  moved  by  habit,  which  underilandft  not ;  it  being  evident  that 
•*  what  is  done  by  rule,  muft  proceed  from  fi^mething  that  uit^ 
**  dcrllandfi  the  rule  ;  therefore,  if  not  fn>m  the  mufician  hiinfelfy 
**  fr\}m  fome  other  aCiive  intelligence ;  the  fame,  perhaps,  which 
•*  gov«:m$  bees  and  fpiJers,  ar.d  move.;  the  hmbs  of  tliofe  who 
*•  walk  in  their  flcep/*  Sec  aTreatife,  entitled,  Sin/f  p.  123. 
adcdiu 
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laft  fuppofidon  would  be  perfeftly  analogous  to  Dr. 
Hartley's  dofirine  concerning  the  nature  of  our  habi- 
tual exertions. 

Th^  only  plaufible  objefkion  which,  I  think,  can 
be  offered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to 
•ftablifh  on  this  fubjed,  is  founded  on  the  aflonifhing^ 
and  ahnoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceffarily  fuppofe 
in  our  inteiledual  operations. — ^When  a  perfon,  for 
example,  reads  aloud ;  there  mud,  according  to  this 
dodrine,  be  a  feparate  volition  preceding  the  articula- 
tion of  every  letter  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  actual 
trial  *,  that  it  is  poffible  to  pronounce  about  two 
diouland  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  fo  many 
different  ads  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very  incohfider- 
able  ? 

With  refpeft  to  this  objedion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the  fore- 
going doftrine  with  refpeft  to  our  habitual  exertions, 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity which  they  fuppofe  in  our  intelleftual  opera- 
tions, apply  equally  to  the  common  doftrine  con- 
cerning our  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  is  not  alL     To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount, 

♦  Incredibili  velocitate  peragiintur  et  rcpetuntur  mufculorum 
contxa^ones.  Decent  curfiis,  prjcfcitiin  quadrupcdum ;  vel 
lingoay  quse  quadringinta  vocabula^  forte  bis  mille  literas,  expri- 
xiity  fpatio  temporis  quod  minutum  vocare  fclemus,  quamvis  ad 
inuhas  litems  exprimtiidas  plures  mufculorum  coutradlioxics  requi- 
9Dtur. 

ConfpcQut  Medic tn£  Theoretlcdgy  AuEl,  Jac.  Gregory. 

£Jit.a!tcray  p.  I7x. 
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which  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  aS  to  be  able  to  carry  oa 
certain  inteileftual  procefles,  in  intervals  of  time  too 
fhort  to  be  eftimated  by  our  faculties ;  a  fuppofition 
which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  mod  certain  con^ 
clufions  in  natural  philofophy.  The  difcoveries  made  ' 
by  the  microfcope,  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a  - 
world  of  wonders,  the  exiftence  of  which  hardly  any 
man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence  (  • 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  thofe  phyt* 
•fical  fpeculations,  which  explain  fome  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of  moL  ■ 
difications  of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  examinaticA 
of  our  organs.  Why  then  fliould  it  be  confidered  a^ 
unphilofophical,  after  having  demonftrated  the  e»* 
iftence  of  various  intellectual  proceflcs  which  efcape 
our  attention  ia  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  cany 
the  I'uppofition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a  clafs  of 
mental  operations,  which  mufl:  othervvife  remain  per- 
fectly inexplicable?  Surely,  our  ideas  of  time  are 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extenfion  ;  nor 
is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect 
than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the  fame  advantage  in 
examining  rapid  events,  which  the  microfcope  gives 
for  examining  minute  portions  of  extenfion,  they 
would  enlarge  our  views  with  rcfpeft  to  the  intel- 
leclual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  inllrumcnt  has  with 
refpcft  to  the  material. 

It 
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It  may  contribute  to  remove,  ftill  more  completely, 

fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted  by 

the  foregoing  doftrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great 

ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure 

up  the  refults  of  our  experience  and  reflexion  for  the 

future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  it  would  have  an- 

fwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of  our  nature  to  have- 

extended  their  province  to  thofe  intervals  of  time, 

which  we  have  no  occafion  to  eflimate  in  the  common 

bufinefs  of  life.     All  the  intellectual  proceflfes  I  have 

mentfoned  are  fubfervient  to  fome  particular  end, 

other  of  perception  or  of  aftion ;  and  it  would  have: 

been  perfeftly  fuperfluous,   if,   after  this  end  were 

gained,  the  fteps  which  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  it 

about,  were  all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.     Such. 

a  conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other 

cfieft  but  to  ftore  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  ufelefs 

pardculars. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  ftill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  offered  are  too  hy- 
pothetical ;  and  it  is  even  poffible,  that  fome  may  be 
difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifh.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confider* 
ations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable 
inilance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
praflice,  to  (hift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibriit  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger, 
not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  obfervation 
gf  hi5  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite.-— It  is  evident  that 
the  part  of  his  body  which  fupports  the  objed  is 

1 3  ncivcr 
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never  wholly  at  reft;  otherwife  the  objeft  would 
no  more  ftand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  fame 
poiition  upon  a  table.  The  equilibrift,  therefore, 
muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  indina- 
tion  of  the  objed  from  the  prpper  pofition,  ia 
order  to  counterad  this  inclination  by  a  con- 
trary movement.  In  this  manner,  the  obje£t  hat 
never  time  to  &11  in  any  one  direftioi),  and  U  fup- 
ported  in  a  way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a  top  is  fupported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpvi. 
upon  an  axis. — ^That  a  perfon  ihould  be  able  to 
do  this  in  the  cafe  of  a  fmgle  object,  is  curious  ;  but 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way, 
two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  aad 
at  the  fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or 
wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  poifible  to  con* 
ceive  that,  in  fuch  an  inllance,  the  mind,  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe  different  equilibri- 
ums ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which  is  re- 
quifite,  but  the  eye.  We  muft  therefore  conclude, 
that  both  of  thefe  are  dircded  fucceffively  to  the  dif- 
ferent equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objcdl  to 
another  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effeft,  with  refpeft 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  directed 
to  all  the  objefbs  conftantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refpeS  to 
this  laft  illuftration,  that  it  affords  direft  evidence  of 
the  poflibility  of  our  exerting  afts  of  the  will,  which 
wc  are  unable  to  recolleft ;  for  the  movements  of  the 
equilibrift  do  not  fuccced  each  other  in  a  regular  order, 
like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  performing  a 
piece  of  mufic  ;  but  muft  in  every  inftance  be  regu- 

lated 
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fated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
ipech,  and  which  indeed  muft  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpe£ls,  every  dme  he  repeats  the  experiment:  and 
therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  (hould 
luppofe,  with  Hsutley,  "  that  the  mouons  cling  to 
one  mother,  and  to  the  impreflions  of  the  notes, 
in  the  way  of  aflbciation,  without  any  intervention 
"  of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,**  yet,  in  this  in- 
itance,  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofiUon  is  di- 
r^£lly  coQtradided  by  the  fad. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way,  me- 
nts  a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofophers, 
than  it  has  yet  attraded,)  affords  many  curious  illuf- 
tiations  of  the  fame  doftrine.  The  whole  of  this  art 
feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle ;  that  it 
is  poiQble  for  a  perfon,  by  long  pradice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intellcdual 
piQcefles  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the 
feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  excrcife  of  obferva- 
tion,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  performing  a 
variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  company,  in  an*inter\'al  of  time  too  fhort  to  en- 
able the  fpedators  to  exeit  that  degree  of  attendon 
which  is  neceffary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  memorj'  *. 

As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  cft'ect, 
ivithout  being  able  to  make  it  an  objcft  of  attention, 

*  Sre  Note  [F.]. 
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is  it  not  poflible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  thi 
vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe* 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition?  But 
there  is  furely  a  wide  difference  between  thofe  cafes^ 
in  which  the  mind  was  at  firfl;  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  power  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  inteU 
leftual  procefs  ;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  effeft  itfelf  is 
perfeftly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effeft  has 
continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  perfeft  regu- 
larity, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  am'mal  exift- 
ence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reflexioa 
or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  h€t 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  refpcft  to  our  habitual 
exertions.  I'hus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife  on 
the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  may  think 
and  will  without  knowledge  or  confcioufnefs.  But 
this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  (late 
of  the  faft,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  may  think 
and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recolleft  them.— 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticifm ;  for  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  confcioufnefs  and  atten- 
tion, which  it  is  very  neceffary  to  keep  in  view,  in  or. 
der  to  think  upon  this  fubjed  with  any  degree  of 
preciiion.     •  The  one  is  an  involuntary  ftaie  of  the 

mind  ; 

•  The  diftin^lion  between  attention  and  ronrrioufncfs  i^  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Rcid»  in  hh  ElTay^  on  the  I  ntclkcbial  Powers  of 
Many  p.  60.  ••  Attention  is  a  voluntary  ai\  ;  it  roqiiire^  an  ac« 
^  live  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it  j  and  it  may  be  con- 

••  tinucd 
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Tnind ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary  aft :  the  one  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  memory  ;  but  the  other  is 
fo  effentially  fubfervient  to  it,  that,  wthout  fome  de- 
gree of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pafe 
through  the  mind,  feem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When  two  perfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be- 
ing much  difturbed  by  the  othen  If  we  attempt  to 
liftcn  to  both,  we  can  underftand  neither.  The  fefl: 
fecms  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conftantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreffion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  our 
not  attending  to  them ;  and  affed  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  pleafure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  confci- 
0U8  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  faft  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuf- 
trating  die  fame  diftinclion.  A  perfon  who  accident- 
ally lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually 
in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch. — ^Now,  there  are  only 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that,  in 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  phyucal  conlUtution  of  the  body, 
15)  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of 


**  tinued  as  long^  as  we  will  ;  but  confcioufncfs  is  involuntary,  and 
^*  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought."  Tlie  fame 
author  has  remarked,  that  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  philofophers,  and  particularly  by 
Mr,  Locke» 

5  attend- 
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attending  to  and  remembering  thofe  flighter  fenfa- 
tions  of  which  it  was  formerly  confcious,  but  which, 
from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  imprefEon 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  furely,  can  he- 
fkate  for  a  moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  thefe 
two  fuppofitions  is  the  more  philofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  fome  phencv 
mena  which  are  purely  intelle£hial ;  and  which,  I 
think,  are  explicable  on  the  fame  principles  with  thofe 
which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

Every  perfon  who  has  fludied  the  elements  of  gee- 
mctry,  muft  hav?  obferved  many  cafes  in  which  the 
truth  of  a  theorem  ftruck  him  the  moment  he  heard 
the  enunciation.  I  do  not  allude  to  thofe  theorems 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoft  to  fenfe ;  fuch 
as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than 
the  third  fide ;  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another 
circle  in  more  than  two  points ;  but  to  fome  propoH- 
tions  with  refpeft  to  quantity,  confidered  abftraftly, 
(to  fome,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,) 
which  almoft  every  ftudent  would  be  ready  to  admit 
without  a  demonftration.  Thefe  propofitions,  how- 
ler, do  by  no  means  belong  to  the  clafs  of  axioms  ; 
for  their  evidence  does  not  ftrike  every  perfon  equal- 
ly, but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quicknefs  to  per- 
ceive it.  At  the  fame  time,  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  although  we  are  convinced  the  propofition  is 
true,  we  cannot  ftate  immediately  to  others  upon  what 
our  convidlon  is  founded.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  before  \vc  give  our  affent  to  the 

theorem, 
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theorem,  a  proeefe  pf  thought  ^  has  pafTed  through 
the  mind,  but  has  pafled  through  it  fo  quickly,  that 
"wc  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arfeft  our  ideas  in  thdr 
rapid  fucceffipn,  and  ftate  them  to  others  in  their  pro- 
per and  logical  order.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  that  there  are  no  propofitions  of  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a  legitimate  proof  from  firft 
principl^,  than  of  thofe  which  are  only  removed  a 
few  {ie^  from  the  clafs  of  axioms ;  and  that  thofe 
men  who  are  the  nioft  remarkable  for  their  quick  per- 
ception of  mathematical  truth,  are  feldom  clear  and 
methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
others. — ^A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quicknefe, 
the  very  firft  tipie  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or 
of  the  method  of  prime  and  uldmate  ratios,  is  almod: 
inftantaneouQy  fatisfied  of  their  truth  ;  yet  how  diffi* 
cult  is  it  to  demonftrate  thefe  principles  rigoroufly ! 

What  I  have  now  faid  with  refpect  to  mathema- 
tics, may  be  applied  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  How  many  queftions  daily 
occur  tft  us,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in  commoii 
Ufe ;  in  coufidering  which,  we  almoftinftantaneoufly: 
fee  where  ibfi  truth  lies,  although  \ye  are  not  in  3^ 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
convidUon !  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  there  are  few,  even 
among  thofe;  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  ftudy, 
but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  communicate 

■ 

♦  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  procefTes  of  thought,  I  fliall  treat 
fully  in  another  part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Reafon* 
ing.  I  hare  expr^flcd  myl^^lf  ^onceming  tb^m  in  thif  clv^pter,  ia 
SM  general  termf  as  p^lQbl^. 

their 
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their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in 
their  natural  order,  the  different  fteps  of  any  invefti- 
gation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a  parti- 
cular conclufion.  ITie  common  obfervation,  there- 
fore, that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates  an 
imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  ;  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  true  with  refpeft  to  men  who  have  culti- 
vated the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
thofc  whofe  fpeculations  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
view  merely  to  their  own  private  fatisfaftiom 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little  re- 
flexion,  to  give  a  folution  of  any  fimple  algebraical 
problem ;  and  who,  ^t  the  fame  time,  were  perfedly 
incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fteps  they  obtained 
the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a  direft  proof  o^ 
the  poflibility  of  inveftigating  even  truths  which  arc 
pretty  remote,  by  an  intellectual  procefs,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  is  finifhcd,  vanifhes  almoft  entirely  from  the 
memory. — It  is  probable,  that  fomething  of  the  fame 
kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reafonings  con- 
fift  commonly  but  of  a  few  fleps.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  for  the 
the  greater  part  of  our  fpeculative  conclufions  arc 
formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  eflcntial  to  a 
public  fpcaker,  as  tu  be  able  to  ftatc  clearly  evtry  dif. 
fercnt  flep  oi'  thofc  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
bimfelf  was  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wiflies  to  eft  a- 

blilh. 
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blUh.  Much  may  be  here  done  by  Iludy  and  expe- 
rience. Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  feems  to  ftrike  us  inflantaneoufly,  although 
we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the  media  of 
proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by  perfever- 
ance^— Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  form  this  ta- 
lent as  the  ftudy  of  metaphyfics  ;  not  the  abfurd  me- 
taphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which^  has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  object-  By  habi- 
tuating us  to  refleft  on  the  fubjefts  of  our  confciouf- 
nefe,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  confiderable  de- 
gree, the  current  of  thought ;  to  arreft  many  of  thofe 
ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  notice  ;  and 
to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the 
conviftion  of  others,  an  exaft  tranfcript  of  thofe  trains 
of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  U3  to 
form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant  diftincbion  between  the  intelleftual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  aftion.  The  latter,  who 
are  under  a  neceflity  of  thinking  and  deciding  on' the 
fpur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
poflible,  a  quicknefs  in  their  ment;U  operations ;  and 
fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  their 
judgments  fcem  to  be  almoft  intuitive.  To  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opi- 
nions for  themfelvcs,  but  to  coiiimunicate  them  to 
others,  it  is  neceflfary  to  retard  the  train  of  thought 
fis  it  paffes  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
recolleft  every  different  ftep  of  the  procefs ;  a  habit, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
intelle^ual  powers,  that  there  are  men,  who,  even  in 

their 
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their  private  Ipeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words 
into  regular  ftaitences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firfl,  a  paradoxical  ob- 
fcrvatioit,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers, 
in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange, 
thofe  rapid  and  confufcd  trains  of  thought,  wliich  ap-  • 
pear  from  the  ftrufture  of  languages,  and  from  the 
monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have 
pafTed  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the  moft  remote 
and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of 
this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention,  the  fyftematical  ana- 
logy which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  the  ftrufture  of  the  mod  imperfccl  tongues, 
(for  example,  in  t!ie  formation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general  principles,  which  the 
philofophical  lawyer  traces  p.niidft  an  apparent  chaos 
of  precedents  and  ftatutes.  In  the  language,  too,  of 
the  rudefl  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  one 
fubjeft  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  fird  made  the  transference,  fome  per- 
ception of  rcfcmblancc  or  of  analogy.  Such  tranf- 
ferences  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  accidtnt,  but  may 
be  confidered  as  proofs  that  flic  anal()};ies  v/hich  the 
philofopher  afterwards  points  out  between  the  objects 
which  are  dillinguiflicd  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  exprelTcd  them 
in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them  if  they 
bad  been  quelUoned  on  the  fiibjec^. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppufi- 
tion,  if  we  reflect  m  the  fajracity  and  ingenuity  m  hich 

favi^gcs. 
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ferages,  and  even  peafants,  difcover,  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fituation.    They 
do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  proceffes  of  abftraft 
reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of 
a  cultivated   and  a  copious   language;   but,   when* 
jMfcffed  by  prefent  circumftances,  they  combine  means 
to  accomplilh  particular  ends,  in  a  manner  which  in- 
dicates the  exercife  both  of  invention  and  of  reafon- 
h^.    It  is  probable  that  fuch  proceffes  are  carried  on 
in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  aflSftance  from  lan- 
guage, than  a  philofopher  would  derive  on  a  fimilar 
occafion ;  and  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  they  would 
fed  diemfelves  perfeftly  incapable  of  communicating 
to  others  the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
omclufions.     In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances, 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  ftate, 
pcrifli  with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in 
writing,  or  perhaps  expreffcd  in  words ;  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  them  indireftly  from  the  ftaicture  of  lan- 
guage, or  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  cuftoms  and 
inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefting 
conclufion,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas;  be- 
caufe  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleafure, 
has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  difficulty 
attending  philofophical  criticifm.     When  a  critic  ex- 
plains to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  particular 
beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defeat,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumftances  which 

I  he 
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he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure  or  un- 
eafinefs,  muft  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we 
were  pleafed  with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  de* 
fed.  In  fuch  cafes.  It  fometimes  happens,  when  a 
critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  theory,  that  we  recog- 
nize at  firft  fight  our  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  fiar- 
thcr  confidcration,  are  ready  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  cpnfcioufnefs.  So  very  diffi- 
cult,  however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  ex- 
cite fuch  feelings,  that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubt- 
ful, whether  a  theory  be  right  or  wrong ;  and  that 
where  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  plea- 
fure is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  fame  way,  difierent 
critics  adopt  different  theories  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
It  is  long  pradice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think 
is  chiefly  to  be  imderftood,  a  capacity  of  reflefting  on 
the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render 
fuch  efforts  of  attention  eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibility, 
fo  far  from  being  ufefiil  in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm, 
both  gives  a  dilrelifh  for  the  (ludy,  and  difqualiiies 
for  purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjeft  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queflion  which  has  been  flated 
with  refpcd  to  it ;  whether  we  have  the  power  of  at- 
tending to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend 
at  one  and  the  fame  inflant,  to  objects  which  we  can 
attend  to  feparatcly  *  ?  This  qucllion  has,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  been  ab-eady  decided  by  feveral  philo- 

^  I  hire  added  thi*  esphnation  to  obviate  the  queflion,  what  ii 
^DCi&t  by  ofif  objed  i 
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fophere  in  the  negative ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only 
been  called  in  queftion  by  others,  but  even  treated 
with  feme  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothe- 
tical, it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moil  reafonable  and 
philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fubjeft. 

There  is  indeed  a  great  variety^of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  afts  of  attention 
at  once ;  but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aftonifhing  rapidity  of  thought, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explained,  without 
fuppofing  thefe  a£ls  to  be  co-exiftent ;  and  I  may  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  mod 
latisfitSory  manner,  without  afcribing  to  our  intellec- 
tual operations,  a  greater  degree* of  rapidity  than'that 
with  which  we  know  from  the  faft  that  they  ^e 
femetimes  carried  on.  The  effeft  of  pradlice  in  !»• 
creafmg  this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  dif- 
fenent  things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  thb 
phenomenon  in  queftidti,  more  probable  than  any 
other. 

The  cafe  of  the  eqmlibrift  and  rope-dander  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  Explana- 
tion ;  as  it  affords  direfl:  evidence  of  the  poffifaility  of 
the  mind's  exerting  different  fuccefEve  afts  in  an  in- 
terval of  time  fo  fhort,  as  to  produce  the  fame  fen- 
fible  effect,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  ihd 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  aft* 
of  the  mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied 
^ith  different  movements  of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no 

K  reafon 
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reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers,  whofe  doc^^ 
trine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  aflerted^ 
that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exiftent. 

Upon  a  queftion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which 
not  admit  of  a  perfectly  direft  appeal  to  the ,  fact, 
would  by  no  means  be  underllood  to  decide  with  con-^ 
fidence ;  and  therefore  I  fliould  wifli  the  conclufio: 
I  am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  as  only  condition — 
ally  eftabhflied.  They  are  neceflary  and  obvious  con-  — 
fequenccs  of  the  general  principle,  "  that  the  mind 
•'  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;"  but  mull 
(land  or  fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition. 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif- 
£srent  parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  eflfed  of  the  har- 
mony. If  the  dodrine,  however,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  eflablifh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow^ 
that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conflantly  Ysuryr 
ing  its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  tq 
^e  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 
.  The  fame  dodrine  leads  to  fome  curious  conclu- 
fions  with  refped  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  piflure  of  an 
objed  to  be  painted  on  the  retina.  Does  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objed  at  once, 
or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  per- 
9q)tions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  out- 
line? With  refped  to  this  queflion,  the  principles 
9lready  dated  le&d  me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind 
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4oes  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point 
m  Ac  outline  of  the  objc£t,  (provided  the  whole  of 
it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for 
perception,  like  confcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  ope* 
ladon/    As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  diredion,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con- 
ftitutes  juft  as  diftind  an  objed  of  attention  to  the 
wkidj  as  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
^e  from  all  the  reft.   If  the  dodrine  therefore  for- 
merly ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoftible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once ; 
and  as  the  perceptic^  of  the  figure  of  the  objed,  im- 
plies a  knowledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refped  to  each  other,   we  muft 
amclude,  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
it  the  refult  of  a  number  of  different  a^  of  atten- 
lion,     Thefe  acts  of  attention,   however,   are  per^ 
ibnned  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  eiFed,  with  re^ 
fped  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were  in* 
ItantaneouSt 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pidure  on  the 
retina,  we  fhould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  diftind 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufand  fides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure 
is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid, 
that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ;  but 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num-. 
ber,  the  interval  of  time  neceffary  for  thefe  different 
afts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

K2  It 
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It  may  perhaps  be  afk^,  what  I  mean  by  a  pd. 
in  the  outline  of  a  figiire,  and  what  it  is  that  conii 
tutes  this  point  one  objed  of  attention  ?  The  anfwe 
I  apprehend^  is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimam  vifibL 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  -it ;  if  it  I 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  direfUon.       :  * 

If  thefe  obferrations  be  adinitted^  it  #ill  ibllox 
that,  without  the  faculty  of  memory,  we  cbuid  hai 
had  no  perception  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER    THIRD. 


Of  Conception. 


BY  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of*an  abfent 
^fftSt  of  perception ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
fonncrly  fek.  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclu- 
fcrdy  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I  think 
that  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined,  deferves 
to  be  difUnguiihed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a  painter  makes  a  pi&ure  of  a  friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory :  and  the  exprelfion  is  fufficiently  correft  for 
common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  diftinftion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
Hi  friend  an  objed  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  re*» 
liaablance ;  the  power  of  memory  recognifes  thefe 
features  as  a  former  obje£l  of  perception.  Every  zSt 
of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  pait ;  conc^tipn 
implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever  *. 

♦  Shakefpeare  calls  thjs  pow^r  "  the  mind's  ^c." 

Hamlet. — "  My  father !  Methinke  I  fee  my  fathi;r* 
Horatio. — "  Where,  my  Lord? 
Hamlet*^'  In  «ny  mifid's  eyf,  -Horatio." 

K3  Accordmg 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  coti" 
ccpiion  correfp<)nds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool- 
men  Jimple  apprchenfion  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  apprehen- 
lion  of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  (hould  wi(h 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our 
fenfations,  and  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions.  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  conception 
initead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools,  and 
employs  it  in  the  fame  exteniive  fignification.  I 
think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more  dif- 
tinft,  to  reftrift  its  meaning: — and  for  fuch  a  re- 
ftridion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers  in 
a  cafe  perfeftly  analogous, — ^In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  perception^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objeds,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  Ihould  treat  of 
thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  1  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  objeft  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tween the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. — ^I  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  to  diftinguilh  alfo  the  two  former  operations  of 
the  mind :  and  under  the  article  of  conception^  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  paft  fenfations,  or 
of  the  objects  of  fenfe  that  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived^ 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
imagination»    Dr.  Reid  fays,  that  ^^  imagination,  in 

**  its 
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**  its  proper  fenfe,  fignifieg  a  lively  concq)don  of  ob- 
^  jefts  of  fightr  "  This  is  a  talent"  (he  remarks) 
•*  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators  ;  and  deferves  a 
**  proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with 
**  their  art^."     He  adds,   that  "  imagination  is  dif- 

**tingui(hed   from   conception,    as   a  part   from  a 

^  whole." 

I  fliall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  ;the  proper 
Eaglifh  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagina^ 
Hon,  In  a  ftudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  iFar  removed  from 
the  common  purpofes  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words ;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  thofc  we  employ,  and 
adhere  to  our  own  definitions. 

The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  vnxh  an  exa6t 
tianfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  Byt 
we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions, by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones 
together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. I  (hall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs 
this  power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 
fcnfe  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 
gives  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  This  is  not  a  fimple  faculty  of  the  mind* 
It  prefuppofes  abftraftionj  to  feparate  from  each  other 
qiudides  and  circumftances  which  have  been  perceived 
b  conjunction  ;  and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to  dired 
U8  in  forming  the  combinations.  If  they  are  made 
wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  infanity  *• 

The 

*  In  common  difcourfc,  we  often  ufc  the  phrafe  of  thiniing  vfon 
« f^tQi  to  ^xprcfc  vrhat  I  here  cMl,  the  conception  of  it.         In 

K  4  the 
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The  firit  remarkable  fad  which  ftrikes  us  witii  re-*^ 
fpeft  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob-^ 
]e&s  of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  oft.^ 
others.     Ihus   we  can  conceive  an  abfent  vifibl^ 
objed;,  fuch  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much^ 
more  eafily  than  a  particular  found,  a  particular  tafte^ 
or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.     ItJ 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  im-  — 
proved  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  fenfes.    Few  people, 
I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very  didind;  conception 
of  founds ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  practice,  a 
perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufing  himfelf  with 
reading  written  mufic.      And  in  the  cafe  of  poetical 
numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  reader  may 
enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  without  articulating 
the  words,  even  in  a  whifper.     In  fuch  cafes,  I  take 
for  granted,  that   our  pleafure  arifes   from  a  very 
ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have  been 
accuftomcd  to  aflfociate  with  particular  written  cha- 
paders. 


the  following  paflage,  Shakcfpcarc  ufes  the  former  of  tht-fe 
phrafcs,  and  the  words  imagination  and  apprchenjion  as  fynonymouf 
with  each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  handy 

By  thinking  on  the  froily  Caucaruii  \ 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  fcad  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  Dcccmbtr's  fnow, 

By  thinking  on  fantaflic  funinier'«  heal  ? 

Oh  no  !  the  apprehcnfion  of  the  p^f>od 

Civet*  but  the  great t.r  f^tliiig  to  the  worfe. 

K.  RiCi.'ARD  II.  Ad  I.  Scene  6. 
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The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  objefls,  Teems 

to  arife  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  found  or 

of  a  tafte,  the  objeft  of  our  conception  is  one  fmgle 

iletached  fenfation;   whereas   every  vifible  objed  is 

complex ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as 

a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  aiTociation  of  ideas.     To 

perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceflary  tp 

itcolleO:  what  w-as  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjed  of 

attention*     As  we  cannot  at  one  indant  attend  to 

every  point  of  the  pifture  of  an  objcft  on  the  retina, 

bj  I  apprehend,  we  cannot   at  €ne  inftant  form  a 

conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objed ;  but 

that  our  conception  of  the  objed  as  a  whole,  is  the 

refttlt  of  many  concepdons.     The  affociation  of  ideas 

coime£b  the  different  parts   together,  and  prefents 

them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  and 

the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 

another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to 

ftrengthen  the  affociations.     It  is  fome  confirmation  of 

this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a  fuc- 

cefSon  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which  we 

have  heard  detached  and  unconne£):ed. 

The  power  of  conceiving  vifible  objefts,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  affociation  of  ideas, 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit,  A  perfou 
accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfeft 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landfcape  which  he  has 
feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art. 
A  portrait-painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 
as  he  employs  in  writing  the  letters  which  cpmpofc 
his  name.  n  - 

In 
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bi  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there 
are  ftriking  differences  among  individuals :  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defefts  of  fight  in 
this  refpeft,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  dcfefl  in 
the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfeftly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  whdii  thty  are  prefented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and  arc 
perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  otheh 
Such  men,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour 
like  other  men,  when  th^  objeft  is  prefent,  but  art 
incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  habit 
of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  diftindly 
when  the  objeft  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  for  them,  how- 
ever lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to 
any  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppofes 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  1  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defeft  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
ception of  colour*  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfa- 
tion is  not  felt  at  all ;  and  in  others,  the  faintnefs  ol 
the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  of  in- 
attention, firom  which  the  incapacity  of  conception 
has  arifen. 

A  talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  leaft  in  the  cafe 
of  fenfible  objedb,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
\iirl|ich  the  delcriber  poffefles  tlie  power  of  conception. 

3  Wc 
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tfc  may  remark,  even  in  common  conrerfation,  a 
ftrilung  difference  among  individuals  in  tiiis  refped. 
One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of  any 
oljed  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  before  tiim,  and 
to  paint  from  a£tual  perception :  another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
iofh  a  fituation  confufed  and  embarralTed  among  a 
number  of  particulars  imperfeSly  apprehended,  which 
crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  juft  order  and  con- 
nexion. Nor  i$  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 
fcripdons  that  this  power  is  fubfervient :  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  flriking  and 
expreffive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  feleftion  of 
fach  circumftances  as  are  moft  prominent  and  charac- 
toiftical ;  infpmuch  that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  if  a  perfon  would  not  write  a  happier  de- 
icrqydon  of  an  objeft  from  the  conception  than  from* 
Ae  adual  perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  perfeftion  of  defcription  does  not 
confift  in  a  minute  fpeciiication  of  circumftances,  but 
in  a  judicious  feledion  of  them ;  and  that  the  beft 
nile  for  making  the  feleftion  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepeft  impreiTion  on  our  own 
mmds.  When  the  objedt  is  aftually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impredions  which 
different  circumftances  produce ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcripdon,  would  prevent  the  impref- 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.  When  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  objeft,  the  reprefentation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
outline ;  and  is  made  up  of  thofe  circumftances,  which 
really  ftruck  us  moft  at  the  moment  j  while  others  of 
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bi  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  th 
are  ftriking  diiFerences  among  individuals :  and, 
deed,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft,  that,  in  the  great 
number  of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defefts  of  fight  i 
this  reipeft,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  dcfeft  i 
the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  thai 
we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfeftly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  wh^ii  thty  are  prefented 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and  arc 
perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour 
like  other  men,  when  the  objeft  is  prefent,  but  arc 
incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  habit 
of  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  diftindlj 
when  the  objeft  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoflible  for  them,  how* 
ever  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to 
any  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppofes 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  1  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defeft  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
ception of  colour*  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfa- 
tion is  not  felt  at  all ;  and  in  others,  the  faintnefs  of 
the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  of  in- 
attention, firom  which  the  incapacity  of  conception 
has  arifen. 

A  talent  for  lively  defcription,  at  lead  in  the  cafe 
of  fenfible  obje6b,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 
Vl|ich  the  defcriber  poHeires  the  power  of  conception. 
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"^c  may  remark,  even  in  common  conrerfation,  a 
ibiidiig  difierence  among  individuals  in  tiiis  refpe^t. 
Cnc  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of  any 
m\^  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  before  tiim,  and 
to  paint  from  a£tual  perception :  another,  although 
JK)t  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
iiyji  a  fituation  confufed  and  embarralTed  among  a 
munber  of  particulars  imperfeSly  apprehended,  which 
crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  juft  order  and  con- 
neftion.     Nor  i$  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 
ioipdons  that  this  power  is  fubfervient :  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  flriking  and 
cxpreflive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  feleftion  of 
kfh  circumftances  as  are  moft  prominent  and  charac- 
toiftical ;  infpmuch  that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be 
dodbted,  if  a  perfon  would  not  write  a  happier  de- 
icr^on  of  an  objeft  from  the  conception  than  front 
Ae  aduai  perception  of  it.     It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  perfeftion  of  defcription  does  not 
confift  in  a  minute  fpecification  of  circumftances,  but 
in  a  ju^cious  feledion  of  them ;  and   that  the  beft 
rule  for  making  the  feleftion  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  on  our  own 
mmds.     When  the  objedt  is  aftually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  impredions  which 
different  circumftances  produce ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcripdon,  would  prevent  the  impref- 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.     When  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  objeft,  the  reprefentation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
outline;  and  is  made  up  of  thofe  circumftances,  which 
really  ftruck  us  moft  at  the  moment  j  while  others  of 
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lefs  importance  are  obliterated.  The  impreiCon,  iir- 
deed,  which  a  circumftance  makes  on  the  nynd,  will 
vary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  a  perfon's  taftc ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  tliink,  that  a  man  of  lively  con- 
ceptions,  who  paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet 
warm  from  the  original  fccne,  can  hardly  fail  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  defcriptive  compofition. 

The  fads  and  obfervations  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, are  applicable  to  conception,  as  dillinguilhed 
from  imagination.  The  .two  powers,  however,  arc 
very  nearly  allied ;  and  are  frequently  fo  blendejd> 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fonie 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  alfo  many  general  fa6ls  which  hold  equally 
with  refpeft  to  both.  The  obfervations  which  follow, 
if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety 
under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjeSs,  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we 
have  another  opportunity  of  confidcring  this  part  of 
our  confHtution. 

It  is  a  comuion,  I  believe  I  may  fay  an  uiiiverfal, 
doctrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination, which  is  often  ufcd  as  fynonynious  with  it) 
is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftencc  of  its  ob- 
jeft.-  "  Perceptio!!,''  fays  Dr.  Reid,  ''  is  attended 
*'  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiflence  of  its  objed  ; 
.  *'  memor}',  v.iih  a  hS.zi  of  its  pad  cxiiL'uce  ;  but 
*•  ima'Tination  is  ai tended  with  no  belief  at  all ;  and 
*'  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchool-uicn,  appnhtrjio 

It 
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It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to  call  in 
c]uefUon  a  jHinciple,  which  has  been  fo  generally  re. 
odved ;  yet  there  are  feveral  circumflanccs  which  lead 
xTie  to  doubt  of  it.     If  it  were  a  fpecifical  di(lin£tioa 
iDctween  perception  and  imagination,  that  the  former 
is  always  attended  with  belief,   and  the  latter  with, 
none ;  then  the  more  li^ly  our  imagination  were  of 
any  (4>jed,  and  the  more  Completely  that  objeft  oc- 
6x[kA  the  attention,  the  lefs  (hould  we  be  apt  to  be- 
Bc?c  its  eidftence;  fot  if  is  reafonable  to  think,  that 
vhcn  any  of  our  "pow^it  is  employed  feparately  from 
the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  ^withdraw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be 
molt  obvidlis^'to  our  obfervationj  and  will  be  mod 
omqdetdy  dificritninated  from  thofe  which  are  charac* 
tcriftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.     So  very 
different  however  is  the  faft,  that  it  is  matter  of  coni- 
nwn  rematk^  that  when  imagination  is  very  lively,  we . 
are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objects  a  real  exiftence,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  madnefs ;  and  we  may  add, 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who;  in  fpite  of  their  own  general 
belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  of  appari- 
tions, dare  hot  truft  th^mfelves  alone  with  their  own  ' 
imaginations  in  the  dark.  That  imagination  b  in  tbefe 
ioftances- attended  with  belief,  we  have  all  the  evidence 
that  the  tiatiirc  of  the  thing  admits  of;  for  we  fed 
and  2L&  U).  tjie  fame  manner  as  we  fliould  do,  if  we 
bdieved  th^t  the  objefts  of  our  attention  were  real ;' 
which  is  f he  only  proof  that  metaphyficians  produce, 
or  can  produce,  of  the  beli(?f  which  accompanies  per- 
ception. 

In 
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.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  hd  that  I  wifii  to  eftablUh  is  fo 
finking)  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion ;  but 
in  mod  cafes^  the  imprefGon  which  the  objet£b  of  ima* 
gination  make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary,  and  is  ib 
immediately  correded  by  the  furroundipg  objects  o£ 
perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence  our  don« 
dud.    Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a.fiiperficial. 
view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief;  and 
the  conclufion  is  furely  juft  injptjoft.c^fes,  if  by  belief 
we  mean  a  permanent  conyif^n  ^hlch  influences  our 
condu£k.   But  if  the  word  be  ^ed  in  the  flri^  logical 
ienfe,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  aftcY  the  moft  careful 
attention  to  what  I  experience*  in  myfelf,  thftt  the  ex, 
ercife  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always, 
accompanied  with  a  belief  that  their  objeds  exift*^ 

When 

m 
w 

^  As  the  foregoing  rcaibning)  though  {atisf^fiqiy.tQ  niyfplf>  ha^ 
not  appeared  equally  fo  to  fome  of  ray  friends  ;  I  fhould  \vifh  the 
reaidcr  to  confider  the  remarks  which 'I  now  offer,  as  amonntin^ 
rather  to  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

May  I  take  the  Hberty  of  adding,  that  on^  of  the  argmnents^ 
which  I  have  fiated,  in  oppqiition  to  the  conunon  dp^rine  con- 
cerning imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authoiifed,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr.  Reid*s  on  a  different 
fubjed  ?  In  confidenng  thofe  fuddea  burfts  of  {(afiion,  which  lead 
vs  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objed^s,  ,he  endeavours 
to  flicw,  that  we  have,  in  fuch  cafes*  a  momentary  belief  that  the 
ofcjcd  is  alive.  "  I  confefs,"  fays  he,  "it  fecms  to  me  impoffi- 
•*  ble,  that  there  (hould  be  refentment  againft  a  thtn^,  which,  at 
**  that  very  moment,  is  confidered  as  inanimate  ;  and  confeqnently 
••  incapable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being  puniftied.-— 
**  There  mull,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion 
**  or  conception,  that  the  obje&  of  our  rcfcntmcat  is'  capable  of 
•*  jninifluncnt.'* 
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When  a  painter  conceives  the  face  an^i  figure  of  an 
9bfent  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pifture,  he  believes 
for  the  moment  that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The 
belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary  ;  for  it  is  extremely 
difEcult,  ill  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  ^  fleady 
^Bd  undivided  attention  to  any  objeft  we  conceive  or 
jpiagine ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  imar 
gination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an 
9uL     We  find  that  we  c;m  recal  and  difmifs  the  ob- 


In  another  paflage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that  "  men  may 
*  be  governed,  in  their  practice,  by  a  belief, '  which;  in  fpecula- 
*tion,  thcyrejed." 

^  I  knew  a  man,"  ((ays  he,}  ^<  who  was  as  much  convinced  as 
^  any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the 
**  dark :  yet  he  could  not  deep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into 
^  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply 
*f  a  belief  of  danger  i  This  is  impoffible.  Yet  his  philofbphy 
"  convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when 
^  alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  whicli 
**  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  fad  as  to  govern 
**  his  condu^  in  oppoiition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a  philofo- 
"  pher,  and  a  man  of  fenfe." 

'*  There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battle* 
**  ment  of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear ;  while  their  reafon  con« 
*'  vinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when  (land- 
"  ing  upon  the  ground/' 

Thefe  fads  are  ea(ily  explicable,  on  the  fuppofition^  that  when* 
ever  the  objeds  of  imagination  engro(s  the  attention  wholly^ 
(which  they  may  do»  in  oppoiition  to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with 
refpe£l  to  their  non-exiftence,)  they  produce  a  temporary  belief  of 
their  reality.-— Indeed,  in  the  lail  paifage.  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  admit 
this  to  be  the  cafe ;  for,  to  fay  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of  ap- 
paritions, believes  himfelf  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  iay,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time)  that 
the  objedb  of  his  imagination  are  real. 
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jefts  of  thefe  powers  at  pleafure ;  and  therefore  wc 
learn  to  confider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  no  feparate  and  independent  exiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fiich  a  fpeculative  dilbeKef,  av 
I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exigence  of  an  objeft, 
with  a  contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps  be 
more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experiment  be 
confidered  with  attention. 

Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be 
fccn  between  tlic  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obfer\'er. 
hi  this  cafe,  a  pcrfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  prin* 
ciplcs  of  optics,  (^r  who  has  fecn  the  experiment  made 
before,  has  fo  ftrong  a  fpeculative  convidion  of  the 
npn-cxiftencc  of  the  objeft  in  that  place  where  he  fees 
its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put  his  finger 
to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
injury. 

Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  obfcrvcr  to  baiiifh  completely  frojn  his 
thoughts  all  the  circumltances  of  the  experiment, 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perct:ptioii ; 
would  he  not  believe  the  ima5re  to  be  a  realitv  :  and 
would  he  not  expect  the  fame  conl'equences  from 
touching  it,  as  from  touching  a  real  body  in  a  flatc 
of  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  que(tions  be  anfwered  in 
the  aflirmative,  it  vill  follow;  that  the  cflcci  of  the 
perception,  while  it  engages  the  uitentii-n  completely 
to  itfclf,  is  td  produce  belief;  and  iliai  the  fpeculative 
diiheliof,  according  to  which  our  conduct:  in  ordinary 
cr.fes  is  rerulat^d,  is  the  rcfult  of  a  recelh.clion  ol'  the 

variuu^ 
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various  drcumlUnces  with  which  the  experiment  is 
acoompaiued. 

If,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  I  have  now  fuppofed,  the  ap- 
pearance exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  eSeGt  is 
die  lame  as  if  we  were  to  banifli  from  our  thoughts 
the  drcumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit  our 
attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive :  for  here  the  be- 
fief,  which  is  the  firft  eSeGt  of  the  perception,  alarms 
oor  fears,  and  influences  our  conduft,  before  reflexion 
ha  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  de- 
ception, which  WAS  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the 
image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpedator ;  and 
vhen  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a 
ftxoke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a  dagger.  If 
aperfon  who  has  feen  this  experiment  is  afl^ed,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dag- 
ger which  he  faw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  in 
die  negative ;  and  yet  the  accurate  flatement  of  the 
iA  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  firft  and  the  proper  effe£t 
of  the  perception  is  belief;  and  that  the  difbelief  he 
feek,  is  the  eflfed  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpeculative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  refyeGt 
to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be  analo^ 
pm  to  our  fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  e^dftence  of 
the  objed  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  deccp* 
tion ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagination 
ut  real,  while^that  faculty  occupies  the  mind  exclu- 
firely,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  op* 
lical  deception  while  the  attention  is  limited  to  our 

L  perception. 
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perception,  and  is  wthdrawn  from  the  circumftance* 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  *. 

Thefc  dbfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  dr* 
cumflance  with  rdfpe^  to  the  belief  accompanying 
perception,  which  it  appears  to  me  necelTary  to  ftatc, 
in  order  to  render  Dr.  Re|d'9  dodrine  on  that  fubjeffc 
conipletely  fadsfaclory.  .  H«  has  ihewn,  that  certain 
feniations  are,  by.  a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied 
with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiilcnce  of  certain  qua- 
lities of  external  objeds.     But  this  law  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  prefcnt  exiftence  of  the  quality ; 
that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel  the  correfponding 
fenfation.     Whence  is  it  then^  that  we  afcribe  to  the 
quality,  an  exiftenge  independent  of  our  perception  ? 
I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone. 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination^ 
difmifs  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  oV  jeft. 
If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfclf  fix)m  fee- 
ing the  profpcft  which  is  before  me.     I  learn,  there- 
fore, to  afcribe  to  the  objefts  of  my  fenfcs,  not  only 
an  exiftence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  in- 
dependent and  a  permanent  exiitence. 

It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dodrinc,  that  in 
deep,  xvhen  (as  I  fhall  endeavour  afterwards  to  (hew) 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thought* 
is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  coufcquence,  the  time  o£ 

•  It  may  appear  to  fome  rtaJrrs  rather  trifling  to  aJJ,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altoirrtlicr  fuj^cifliious,  that  it  i» 
not  my  intention  to  infmuatc  by  the  forctmin^r  jlhii) rations,  that 
the  relation  between  perception  and  iaiaj^'naiion  iias  the  moH  dif* 
tar.t  a!ia»ugy  to  that  between  the  pcrotptioa  ot  tli%  ubjec^,  and  the 
j-crcrptioa  of  iu  cptic;il  i:r.a-e. 

their 
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their  continuance  in  the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  u%, 
we  afcribe  to  the  objects  of  imagination  an  independent 
and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we  do  when  awake  to 
the  objeds  of  perception.  The  fame  thing  happens 
in  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs;  in  which  a  particular  idea 
td^es  pofleflion  of  the  attention,  and  occupies  it  t<> 
Ae  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe.  Indeed,  madnefs 
feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife  entirely  from  a  fufpcnfioh 
of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  fucceflion  of 
our  thoughts ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  objeds  of 
imagination  appear  to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of 
our  volition ;  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going dodrine,--'  miftaken  for  realities. 

Numberlefs  other  illuftrations  of  the  fame  general 
feft  occur  to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  1  think,  one 
rf  the  moft  ftriking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  conned  the  do6lrine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  arc  now  uni- 
Terially  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftinftion  between  the  original  and  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one 
yfbo  has  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  experience,  con* 
Tcys  to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions 
only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  information  concerning 
the  diftances  at  which  objefts  are  placed  from  the  eye, 
are  propofitions  which  nobody,  I  prefume,  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  ftate  of  fcience,  will  be  difpofed  to  controvert. 
h  what  manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparifon  be- 
tween the  perceptions  of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to 
Wend  the  province  of  the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of 
<palitics  originally  perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only, 

!•  2  optical 
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.  optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length ;  but  k 
is  not  necclTary  for  my  prcfcnt  purpofe  to  enter  into 
any  particular  details  with  relpcc^  to  their  reafoningi 
on  the  fubjeft.  It  is  fufficient  for  mc  to  remark,  th^ 
according  to  the  received  dodrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  become,  in  confequence  of  experience, 
figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  obje£b,  and 
of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  or- 
gan ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diltances,  feems, 
from  early  and  conAant  habits,  to  be  an  inftantaneous 
perception ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  implies  an  exercife 
of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  comparifon  of 
a  variety  of  different  circumflances. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence* 
that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tan- 
gible qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of  con* 
ception,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  power 
which  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary  difcourfe, 
indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on  account  of  the 
inflantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to  the 
power  of  perception ;  but  if  the  common  dodrine  on 
the  fubjeft  be  juft,  it  is  the  refult  of  a  complex  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  comprehending,  firfl,  the  percep- 
tion of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  proper  and  ori- 
ginal objcds  of  fight ;  and,  fecondly,  the  conception 
of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to  be  the 
figns.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  diftances  of  thefe  objeds  from  the  organ,  are  mere 
conceptions ;  ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiiVolubly,  aflo- 

ciat^if. 
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mtcd,  by  early  and  conftant  habit,  with  the  original 
percq)tions  of  fight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  profpeft, 
the  various  diffcances  at  which  ail  its  different  parts  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
whole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  perceived  as  imme- 
diately, and  as  inltantaneoufly,  by  the  mind,  as  the 
coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the  retina.    The 
truth,  however,  unqueiUonably  is,  that  this  variety  of 
diftance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  are  not 'objects 
ci  knk  but  of  conception ;  and  the  notions  we  form 
c£  them  when  our  eyes  are  open, .  differ  from  thofe 
we  fliould  form  of  them  with  our  eyes  fhut,  only  in 
this,  that  they  are  kept  fleadily  in  the  view  of  the 

mind,  by  being  ftrongly  aiTociated  with  the  fenfations 
c{  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 
—This  obfervation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted, 
if  it  be  confidered,  that,  by  a  fldlful  imitation  of  a  na* 
tural  landfcape,  in  a  common  fhew-box,  the  mind 
may  be  led  to  form  the  fame  notions  of  variety  of  dif. 
tance,  and  even  of  immenfe  extent,  as  if  the  original 
ficene  were  prefented  to  our  fenfes :  and  that,  al- 
though, in  this  cafe,  we  have  a  fpeculative  conviftion 
that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a  few 
inches ;  yet  fo  ftrong  is  the  aflbciation  between  the 
original  perceptions  of  fight,  and  the  conceptions 
which  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  poilible 
for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent  thefe 
conceptions  from  taking  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fteady  and  per- 
manent, by  being  ftrongly  affociated  with  any  fenfible 

L  3  impreffion. 
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itnpreflion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than  our 
a6lual  perceptions;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  poilible 
for  us,  with  our  eyes  fhut,  to  keep  up,  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  objejl,  wc 
ihould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that 
the  ohjtSt  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  appears-  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark,  the  illu- 
fions  of  imagination  are  much  more  liable  to  be  mi£( 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  eflfisAa 
on  the  belief  are  continually  checked  and  correded 
by  the  objeds  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our 
perceptions ;  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarm* 
ilig  to  a  perfon  imprefled  with  the  vulgar  (tones  of 
apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which 
affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attaching  them- 
felves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the 
eye. — ^In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog, 
we  are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a  crow  for  a  man  j 
and  the  conception  we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafion, 
of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  diftinft  and  much 
more  fteady,  than  it  would  be  poffible  for  us  to  form, 
if  we  had  no  fenfible  objedt  before  us  ;  infomuch  that 
when,  on  a  more  attentive  obfcrvation,  the  crow 
fhrinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find  it  impoffible, 
by  any  effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  which  a 
moment  before  we  feemed  to  perceive. 

If  thcfe  obfen-ations  are  admitted,  the  effects  which 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  diftrefs  produce  on  the  mind, 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  arc  fuppofed  to 
be.     During  the  reprefcntation  of  a  tragedy,  I  ac- 

knowledge^ 
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knowledge,  that  we  have  a  general  convi£kion  that 
the  whole  is  a  fiftion ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes 
produced  by  the-diftreffe;  of  the  ft^e^t^ke  their  rife, 
in  moft  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  dif- 
treffes  are  real.  I  iay^  In  moft  cfifes ;  becaufe,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  independently  of  any  fuch  belief, 
there  is  fomething  contagioug  in  a  faithful  expreffion 
of  any  of  the  paflions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this 
fuppofiUostf .  ipmewhat  analogous  to.  Ui«  dread  we 
feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a 
io:wer*..  ,In  bothpalje^,  we^JiaTeagODeiaLcQn^^ 
that  dieri^  tis  qo  ground  for  the  feelqigs  W4^  q|i;penene^ ; 
but:  the.  mpmentary  influenpes  of  im^g^inatHin  ixc  fo 
powerful  ^  to  produce  thefef  feelings,  h^K  f tifibadoa 

has  time  to  come  to  our  relief. 

•      •    • 

I  '  •         .  ;  ■  .-  . 

.  *  With  rcfpe£l  to  the  dread  which  wc  fed  in  looking  ^dowQ 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the.effefU 
of  habit  in  gradually  deflroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
iiperatet  ib  this  cife,  (eems  to  be  by  ^ving  us  a.cocnmand  over  our 
thooghlSy  fq  as  to  enable  us  to  withdnw  our  ^tteption  from  the 
precipice  t^cfere  us,  and  diredl  it  to  any  other  i;>bj^£t  ^t  plcafure* 
It  is  thus  that  the  mafon  and  t]ae  failor  not  only  can  take  precau- 
*tiofU  for  their  own  fafety,  but  remain  completely  rfttifters  of  them- 
iclTcs  in  fituadoas  where  other  men,  engrofliexi  with  their  ioiagi- 
Dory  dang^i  would  experienqe  a  total  fufpeafiqu  (of  their  faculties, 
An^  itroqg  pafiion  which  occupies  the  mind-produf  es,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fame  effe£l  with  habit.  A  perfoo  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
•prehcnfion  of  fire,  has1}een  known  to  efcape  ftmn  thlrtop  of  a  houfe, 
\ij  a  padi- which,  at  another*  time,  he  would  Lave  confidered  as 
impra6Ucablej  and  ToldijerSt  in  inouotii\g>-brc4chs;>n  £ud  to  have 
ibinetimes  found  their  u^ay  to  the  enemy,,  by,  a.;ioute  whicl)  ap"" 
peered  iBacceffibk  after  their  violent  pafSons  had  liibiTded. 

■         -  «       •  •  mm  t 
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CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

Of  AbftraOion. 


SECTION    I. 

•  * 

Gemral  Ohfirvationj  on  this  Faculty  <f  the  Mini. 

■ 

'T^HE  origin  of  appellatives^  or,  in  other  words,  the 
^  origin  of  thofe  clafles  of  objeds  which,  in  the 
ichools,  irei  called  genera^  and  fpecies^  has  been  con» 
iidered  by  fonie  philofophers  as  one  of  the  moft  dif* 
ficult  problems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of  it 
which  is  g^ven  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Diflertation  on 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
fimple  and  fatis&dory. 

The  aflignation'*  (fays  he)  "  of  particular  names, 
to  denote  particular  obje£b ;  that  is,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  nouns  fubftantive ;  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language* 
•*  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  fheltered  the 
**  favage  from  the  weather  j  the  particular  tree,  whofe 
**  fruit  relieved  his  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain, 
^^  whofe  water  allayed  his  thirft ;  would  firft  be  de^ 
'<  nominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain  ;  or 
^*  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think 
••  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
*•  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of 

^*this 
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■*  ^  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve,  and  his  neccflary 

*^  occafions  obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  other 

^  oveSy  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains;   he 

^'  would  naturally  beftow  upon  each  of  thofe  new  ob* 

**jc&s,  the  fame  name  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 

**  cuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar  objeft  he  was  firfl: 

^acquainted  with.     And  thus,  thofe  words,  which 

"were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals, 

*  would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become  the  commoa 

«  name  of  a  multitude  *." 

"  It  is  this  application'*  (he  continues)  **  of  the 
^  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  number  of  objeftsi 
^  ix^ofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
<<  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  exprefies  it, 
^  that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
^  formation  of  tihofe  clafles,  and  aflbrtments,  which,' 
^  in  the  fchools,  are  called  genera  and /pedes  ;  and  of 
^  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Roufleau  finds' 
*^  himfelf  fo  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origin. 
What  confBtutes  a  fpedes^  is  merely  a  number  of 
obje£b,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to 
^  one  another;  and,  on  that  account,  denominated 
by  a  fingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to 
exprefs  any  one  of  them  i.'* 

*  The  isjtit  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  formi* 
tion  of  genera  J  is  giren  by  the  Abb6  de  Condillac. 

**  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  d'jfrhre  le  premier  arbre  que  nous 
^  lui  montrons*  Un  fecond  arbre  qu'il  vqii  enfuite  lui  rapelle  h 
^  mtoe  id6e ;  il  lui  donne  le  mcme  nom ;  dc  mcme  a  un  troifieme, 
**  a  un  qnatri^e,  et  voila  le  mot  diArhre  donnd  d'abord  a  ua 
'*  individut  qui  devicnt  pour  lui  un  nom  de  clafTe  ou  de  genre,  une 
**  ide6  abftraitequi  comprend  tons  les  arbrea  en  general." 

*  DilTertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  anuexed  to  Mr. 
k't  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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Thi&  view  of  the  natural  pi^ogrefs  of  the  mituli' i 
Arming  claflifications  of  ^externa}  objedU,  reccivi 
fome  lUuftration  fro^l.a  fa£^  mentioi^d  by 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a  fmall  iiland  called  Wateeoc^ 
which  he  vifited  in  failing  from  New  Zealand  to  th  ^ 
Friendly  Iflands.  "  The  inhabitants,!'  bys:  h< 
*'  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  co\^*^  and  hoifes^ 

did  they  form  the  lead  conception  of  ^th^  nature— 
'^  But  the  (heep  and  goats  did  not  furpafa  the  Unuts  o^ 
*'  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  UB  to  und^rfland-  thaC 
they,  knew  them  to  be  birda.  It  will  Jippcar/*  he 
adds,  ^'  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  couki 
ever  make  fo  ftrange  a  miitake,  there  not  bdbg  the 
moil  diitant  fimilitude  between  a  flieep  or  goaf, 
and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people  feeined 
to  know  nothing  of  the  exiilence  of  any  other  land 
c<  animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds*  Our  (heepT 
and  goats,  they  coiild  fee,  were  very  different 
^^  creatures  from  the  two  firft,  and  therefore  they  in- 
ferred that  they  mud  belong  to  the  latter  clafs,  in 
which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  contiderable  variety 
of  fpecies/' — ^I  would  add  to  Cook's  very  judicious 
Tcnxarks,  that  the  miflake  of  thefe  iflanders  probably 
did  not  arife  from  their  confidering  a  fheep  or  a  goat  as 
bearing  a  more  ftriking  refemblance  to  a  bird,  than  to 
the  two  claffes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch 
as  quadruped^  comprehending  thefe  two  fpccies ; 
which  men  in  their  fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
form,  than  a  perfon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual 
of  each  fpecies,  would  tliink  of  an  appellative  to  ex- 
prcft  both,  inftead  of  appl)  ing  a  proper  name  to  each. 
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In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,   it  appears, 
that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprehending  all  of 
them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  n^ 
fer  any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  dalEfication  of  different  objefts  fuppofes  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualitiies  or  at- 
tributes, without  attending  to  the  reft ;  for  no  two 
objeds  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpecific  dif- 
ference ;  and  no  affortment  or  arrangement  can  be 
fermed  among  things  not  perfectly  alike,  but  by 
lofing  fight  of  their  diftinguiflung  peculiarities,  and 
limiting  the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  cf 
attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent 
to  us  in  a  ftate  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had 
any  idea  of  number  \  for,  before  we  can  confider 
difierent  objeds  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  neceflary 
diat  we  fliould  be  able  to  apply  to  aU  of  them  one 
common  name ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  (hould 
reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  various  ob- 
jefts,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are, 
at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and  number 
m  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view 
of  them  that  I  chufe  to  take.  I  may  reckon  fuc- 
ceflirely  the  number  of  ftieep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of 
elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches ;  or  I  may  firft  reckon 
the  number  of  animals,  and  then  die  number  of 
trees ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all 
the  organifed  fubftances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to 
me.  But  whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my 
claiGfication  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objefts 
liumbered  together,  mud  be  confidered  in  thofe  re- 
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fpefts  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ;  anil 
that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combina* 
lions  of  fenfe,  I  never  could  have  conceived  them  2M 
forming  a  plurality. 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  an  objeft  apart  from  the  reft ;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the 
underftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinaticmt 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguiihed  by  logicians 
by  the  name  of  ab/haffion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability  I  fhall  not 
BOW  inquire,)  to  form  the  charafleriftical  attribute  of  a 
rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  very  intimately  conneAed 
•with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers,  is  beyond 
cCfpute.  And,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear  from 
the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  it  conduces  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofo. 
phical  purfuits,  and  of  our  general  conduft  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  Abftraftion  to  the  power  of 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  (hall  be  after- 
wards fully  illuftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftraftion  is  the 
ground-work  of  claffification,  without  this  faculty  of 
the  mind  we  fhould  have  been  perfeftly  incapable  of 
general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ;  and  that 
fomc  of  the  moft  ufeful  branches  of  fcience,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  in  which 
the  very  fubjefts  of  our  reafoning  are  abftradions  of 
the  underftanding,  could  never  have  polTibly  had  an 

exiftence. 
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esdftence.     With  refped  to  the  fubferviency  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lefs  obvious, 
that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by 
experience ;  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modify  things  which  really  exift,  fo  as  to  produce 
new  wholes  of  his  own  ;  fo  every  exertion  which  he 
thus  makes  of  his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of 
ahftra&io&  in  decompofmg  and  feparating  adual  com* 
binatbns.     And  it  was  on  this  account  that^  in  the 
copter  on  Conception,  I  was  led  to  make  a  diftindion 
between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and 
uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which 
(at  kail  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combination  of  va- 
rious other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  difference  between  the  abflradions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reaibning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  imagination.  And,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it 
is  a  diftin£tion  which  has  not  been  fuffidently  attended 
to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  In  every  inflance  in 
"which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new  wholes, 
by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of 
ibife,  it  is  evidently  neceffary  tliat  the  poet  or  the 
painter  (hould  be  able  to  flate  to  himfelf  the  circum* 
ftances  abftraded,  as  feparate  objeds  of  conception. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  every  cafe  in  which 
abftradion  is  fubfervient  to  the  power  of  reafoning ; 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reafon  con- 
cerning one  quality  or  property  of  an  objed  abilraded 
from  the  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it 
impoflible  to  conceive  it  feparately.     Thus,  I  can  rea- 
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fon  concemiug  extenfion  and  figure,  'Wthout  any  re- 
ference to  colour ;  although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a 
perfon  poiTefTed  of  fight  can  make  extenfion  and  figure 
fteady  objeds  of  conception,  uithout  connecting  Vfith 
them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always 
owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftanc^  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  ailbdation  of  ideas ;  for  there  are  cafes,  in 
which  we  can  reafon  concerning  things  feparately, 
which  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo 
conflituted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus,  we  can  rea- 
fon concerning  length,  abftrafted  from  any  other 
dimenfion ;  although,  furely,  no  underflanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  objeft  of  concep- 
tion. And,  by  the  way^  this  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to 
commit,  in  explauiing  the  firft  pnnciples  of  geometry. 
By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  firft  definitions,  they 
.lead  the  ftudent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  notions 
which  are  extremely  myfterious ;  and  to  ftrain  his 
powers  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot 
poflibly  be  made  an  objeft  of  conception.  If  thefe 
definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touched 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  direfted  to  geome- 
trical reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de- 
monftrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ;  and  that  the 
human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafoning 
concerning  things  feparately,  which  are  always  pre- 
fented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  in  a  ftate  of  union.  Such  abftraftions,  in 
truth,  are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind  ; 

and 
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and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  infenfibly 

formed.     When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the  length  of 

7  room,  in  contradiftindion  to  its  breadth  ;  or  when 

he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  beeween  any  two  objeds  ; 

he  forms  exaSly  the  fame  abflradion,  which  is  re^ 

ferred  to  by  Euclid  in   his  fecond  definition;    and 

which  moft  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  ne^ 

ceffiuy  to  illuflrate  by  prolix  metaphyfical  difquifi- 

tions. 

I  ihall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refped  to  the  na« 
ture  and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notwithftanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  ad 
of  daffification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercifed,  al- 
though we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indivi- 
dual objeft.  Although,  for  example,  we  had  never 
feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  ftill  have  been  able  to 
attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abftraftion,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  gencralifation, 
is  ncceffary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera  and 
^)ecies ;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
although  gencralifation  without  abftraGion  is  impofli- 
hlc^  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed,  as  to  b^ 
able  to  abftrad,  without  being  capable  of  generalifmg. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  neceffary  for  me 
to  examine,  for.  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I  have  at 
prefent  in  view. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    it 

Of  the  ObjeBs  of  our  Thoughts^  when  we  employ  general  Terms. 

T^ROM  the  account  which  w^  given  in  a  former 
-■*  chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
rt  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
philolbphers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  obje£ls  are 
perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranfmitted 
to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe :  an  opinion  of 
vhich  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from 
certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  The  fame  train  of  thuiking 
has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our 
other  intelledual  operations,  there  exiil  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  diflind  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  that 
thefe  ideas  are  the  objects  about  which  our  thoughts 
are  employed.  When  I  recoiled,  for  example,  the 
appearance  of  an  abfent  friend,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  immediate  objed  of  my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my 
friend  j  which  I  at  firft  received  by  my  fenfes,  and 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  in  the  mind  by 
the  faculty  of  memor)'.  When  I  form  to  myfelf  any 
imaginary  combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, it  is  fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts 
which  I  combine,  exifted  previoufly  in  the  mind ;  and 
funiifli  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  province  of 
imagination  to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe 
the  important  remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is  impoilible  to  produce 
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a  fliadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them ;  and  that, 
even  although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they 
would  not  render  the  phenomena  in  queftion  more 
intelligible.  According  to  his  principles,  therefore, 
we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofmg,  that,  in  any  one 
operation  of  the  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  obje£l  dif- 
tinft  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  all  the  conunon  ex* 
preffions  which  involye  fuch  a  fuppofidon,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  ferve 
only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the  intel- 
le&ual  phenomena  *• 

«We 

•  In  order  to  prevent  mifapprchcnfions  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning, 
ia  bis  reafonings  againft  the  ideal  theoiy,  it  may  be  neceflary  t^  , 
czpiain,  a  little  more  fully  than  I  have  done  in  the  text,  in  what 
fenfe  he  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  Ueas  :  for  the  meaning 
which  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  difcoui-fe,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philofophers  whofia 
opinion  h^  controverts.  This  explanation  I  (hall  give  in  his  own 
words: 

^  In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  concep* 
"  tion,  apprehenfion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is 
«*  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a  diftindl  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dif- 
**  tin^y.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  aU. — 
*<  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  no  man  can 
•*  poffibly  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas.'* 

**  According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea^  it 
**  docs  not  fignify  that  a^  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or 
•*  conception,  but  fome  olyeS  of  thought.  Of  thefe  objects  of 
**  thought  called  ideas,  different  fedls  of  philofophers  have  given 
••  very  different  accounts." 

**  Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exiftent ;  others  to  be  in  the 
**  divine  mind  ;  others  in  our  own  minds ;  and  others  in  the  brain, 
«*  or  fenforium."  p.  213. 

**  The  Peripatetick  fyftem  of  fpecies  and  phantafms,  as  well  as 
^  the  Flatonick  fyftem  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 
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"  Wc  are  at  k  lofs  to  Jtnbw/'  (fays  this  excdlmt 
philofopher^)  '  '^  how  we  perceive  diftant  objefe  y 
^*  how  we  remember  tilings  paft;  hbw  we  imagine 
^^  things  that  have  no  eidftence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
^^  feem  to  accoimt  for  all  thefe  operations }  they  are 
^^  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  seduced  to  one  operation  ; 
^  to  a  kind  of  feeUng,  or  immediate  perception  of 
"  things  prefent,  and  in  <!ontaft  with  the  percipient  i 
<^  and  feeling  is  an  operation  fo  familiar,  diat  we 


**  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  muH  be  fome  obje^  that 
••  really  exifts ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  fomething  to  work 
•*  upon.  Whether  this  immediate  objeft  be  called  an  idea  with 
•*  Plato,  or  a  phantafm  or  fpeciea  with  Ariftotle ;  whether  it  ht 
**  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impreffions  of  external 
"  objects,  is  of  no  confequence  in  the  prefent  argument***  Ibid*. 
p.  388.^ 

**  So  much  \n  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  i>liilofophcr»y 
^  that,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  moll,  a  very  flrange  pa- 
**  radox,  or  rather  a  contradiftion,  that  men  fhould  think  without 
**^  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradiftion  arifes  from  the 
^^  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  t)f  a  thing  means  only 
"  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  mod  common  meaning  of  the 
**  word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought  ^ 
**  which  is  undoubtedly  a  contradi(5\ion.  But  an  idea,  according 
to  the  definition  given  of 'it  by  pliilofophcrs,  is  not  thought,  but 
an  obJe£l  of  thought!  which  really  exifts,  and  is  perceived,  &c.'* 
Ibid.  p.  390. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  ufe  of  the 
word  idea  in  ftating  my  own  opinions,  I  employ  it  uniformly  in 
the  popular  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  philofophical  fcnfe,  as  now  ex- 
plained :  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether ;  but 
I  have  found  it  difficidt  to  do  fo,  without  adopting  unufual  modefi 
of  exprefllon.  I  flatter  myfelf  tliat  I  have  ufcd  it  with  due  cau*- 
tion. 


«  think. 
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^  think  It  needs  ho  explanation,  but  may  fove  to  ex** 
^  pbdn  other  operations.'^ 

^  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as 
«  £fficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which 
"  we  pretend  to  explain  by  it.  Two  things  may  be 
**  in  contaft,  without  any  feeling  or  perception ;  there 
^  muft  therefore'be  in  the  percipient,  a  power  to  feel, 
**  or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produced,  and 
**  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
"  knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know,  whether  this 
**  power  muft  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and  in 
**  contaA  with  us.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend 
^*  to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to 
**  perceive  things  prefent,  niay  not  give  us  the  power 
"  to  perceive  things  diftant,  to  rememb^  things  paft, 
**  and  to  conceive  things  that  never  exiftcd*.** 

In  another  part  of  his  Work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occafion 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi« 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
underftanding,  there  muft  be  an  objeft  of  thought, 
which  really  exifts  while  we  think  of  it.  His  remarks 
on  this  fubjed,  which  are  highly  ingenious  and  fatif- 
laQory,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  different 
theories  concerning  conception  f. 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphyfical  fyftems  it  was  ta* 
ken  for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  ex- 
temal  perceptions,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought 
implies  the  exiftence  of  an  objeft  diftinft  from  the 
thinking  being ;  it  naturally  occurred,  as  a  very  cu- 
rious queftion.  What  is  the  immediate  objeft  of  our 

•  Efiajrs  on  tLc  Intelledual  Powers,  p.  214.      f  Ibid.  p.  378. 

M  2  attention. 
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attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  fpccu- 
lation  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think 
of  any  particular  objcft  which  I  have  formerly  per- 
ceived, fuch  as  a  particular  friend,  a  particular,  tree, 
or  a  particular  mountain,  I  can  tomprelv^d  what  is 
meant  by  a  pidure  or  reprefentation  of  fuch  objeds  j 
and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal 
theory  of  that  aft  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly 
called  Conception,  if  not  perfeftly  fatisfaftory,  is  at 
leaft  not  wholly,  unintelligible.  But  what  account 
Ihall  we  give,  upon  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of 
the  objeds  of  my  thoughts,  when  I  employ  the  words, 
friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  terms  ?  For,  that 
all  the  things  I  have  ever  perceived  are  individuals  ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general 
words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exifl,)  are  not  copied  from  any 
originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation ;  is  not 
only  felf-evident,  but  almoft  an  identical  propofition. 
In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at  a 
ftill  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  al- 
though thefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any 
objefts  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underftanding,  of 
.  which  they  are  the  proper  objefts,  than  material  things 
are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  external 
perception  :  that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compofc 
a  genus,  rauft  poflcfs  fomethiug  in  common ;  and  as 
it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to  that 
genus,  and  are  diltinguifliable  by  the  fame  name,  this 
common  thing  forms  the  effence  of  each  j  and  is  the 

objeft 
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objed  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafon  concern- 
ing the  genus.  They  maintained  aifo,  that  this  com- 
mon eflence  *,  notwithftanding  its  infeparable  union 
■with  a  multitude  of  diflferent  individuals,  is  in  itfelf 
one,  and  indivifible. 

On  mod  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle 
feexns  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato. 
The  language,  however,  which  thefe  philofophers  em- 
ployed on  this  fubjeft  was  different,  and  gave  to  their 
do£hines  the  appearance  of  a  wider  diverfity  than 
probably  exifted  between  their  opinions.    While  Plato 
XV2S  led,  by  his  pafSon  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
myfterious,  to  infift  on  the  incomprehenfible  union  of 
"tie  fame  idea  or  effence,  with  a  number  of  individuals, 
^vwithout  multiplication  or  divilion  t ;  Ariftotle,  more 
crautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  perfpicuity,  contented 
.fcumfelf  with  favin?,  that  all  individuals  are  compofed 


♦  In  thig  very  imperfeft  (ketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients 

^^3iicerning  univerfalsy  I  have  fubflituted,   inflead  of  the  word 

^^srfSfa,  the  word  ejfence^t  as  better   fitted  to  convey  to  a  modem 

the  true  import  of  Plato's  exprcflions.     The  word  ejfent'ia  is 

to  have  been  firft  employed  by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  afterwards 

by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Plato- 

**ifts  ufed  the  word  tdetu     See  Dr.  Reid's  EfTays  on  the   Intel- 

*^diud  Powers,  p.  473. 

f  *•  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  (fays  Plato,)  "  is  that  which  makes 

*•   ofif  of  the  many  ;  which,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of 

^*  its  Qwn  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  iit 

**   number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 

**   the  fame  ;  fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the  thing, 

**  whatever  (hapes  it  may  affume,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 

*•  may  conceal  itfelf." — Plato  in  Philebo;    (quoted  by  the 

A^uthor  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 

2d  edit.) 
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of  matter  and  form ;  and  that  it  is  in  confequehcc  oS 
poiTefling  a  common  form,  that  different  individuaW 
belong  to  the  fame  genus.    But  they  both  agreed^ 
that,  as  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natures  of  obje:8^ 
were  perceived  by  fenfe ;  fo  the  general  icjea,  or    d* 
fence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the  intelled ;  ^sn& 
that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  wa&  chiefly      tfi-* 
groffed  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  funiilhed  to       the 
philofopher  the  materials  of  his  fpeculations. 

The  chief  difference  between  tbe  opinions  of  PC^  ato 
and  Ariftotle  on  the  fubjeft  of  ideas,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  matter  of  wh—  ich 
all  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity,  i^— ^^ 
a  principle  which  both  admitted  ;  but  Plato  fart^Ber 
taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  .is  ^ 
idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity ;  a^*^ 

that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according ^ 

which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made ;  whe^^^^** 
as  Ariftotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may  e:^**^ 
without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exift  withc::^**^ 
matter*. 


*  In  this  account  of  the  diffVrcncc  between  Plato  and  Arlfto^  "^'^ 
on  the  fubjedl  of  ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Bniokcr,  whcr^^*^ 
very  laborious  rcfearchcs  with  refpod  to  this  article  of  the  niftc^"    '^ 
of  philofophy  are  well  known.     In  Hating  the  ditlinirtion,  hc^^*"  " 
ever,  I  have  confined  myfclf  to  as  general   tcnrs  a"?  poilible ;         ** 
the  fubjecl  is  involved  in    much  obfcurity,  and  has  Hiv"  J- d  t^^  ' 
opinions  of  very  eminent  writers.     The  reader  will  find  tlie  tvd^^^ 
of  Bruckcr's  inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  fl'']. 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  intlance,  ha<  the  more  wf i;:! 
with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  the  moll  material  rcfp^cU  wi»h  that 
Dr.  Reid.     See  his  Efiavs  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  an 
the  C'jncliifion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hum^n  Mind. 
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71ie  dodrlne  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfals, 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  feems  to  have  approached  to  a  fpeculation  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin, 
and  which  an  eminent  phiiofopher  of  the  prefent  age 
has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which  do  the  greateft 
honour  to  modem  genius  *• 

Whether  this  do£hine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Nominalifls,  (whofe  opinions  I 
ihall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it 
did  not  refemble  more,  a  dodrine  maintained  by  ano- 
dier  fed  of  fchoolmen  called  Conceptualifts,  I  fhali 
not  inquire.  The  determinadon  of  this  queftion  is 
interefting  only  to  men  of  erudition ;  for  the  know- 
ledge we  poflefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy, 
is  too  imperfeft  to  affift  us  in  the  ferther  profecution 
of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminifh  the  merit  of  thofe 

j^  _ _  _  ■  - 

A  Tery  different  account  of  Ariflotle's  do^bine,  in  thofe  par- 
ticiilars  in  which  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  of 
Plato,  is  given  by  two  modem  writers  of  great  learning,  whofe 
ojHiiions  are  juflly  entitled  to  much  refped^,  from  their  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  Ariflotle's  latter  Commentators  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Schools — See  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.,  and 
Harris's  Hermes. 

It  is  of  no  confequcnce,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I  have 
at  prefent  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  contro- 
verted point  of  philofophical  hiftory.     In  fo  far  as  the  ideal  theoiy 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  wliich  our  general  fpecu- 
btions  arc  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  doftrine* 
of  Plato  and  Ariilotle  were  effentially  the  fame  ;  and  accordingly, 
wkat  I  have  faid  on  that  fubje^t,  coincides  entirely  with  a  paffage 
wluch  the  reader  will   find   in  *•  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan- 
guage," voL  i.  p.  38.  2d  edit. 
*  TreatiHe  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fc6l,  7. 

M  4  .  philofophers 
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philofophers  who  have,  in  modem  times,  been  led  to 
fimilar  conclufions  *. 

As  it  is  not  my  objed,  in  this  wprk,  to  enter  into 
hiftorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  neceilary  for  il- 
luftratiiig  the  fubjeds  of  which  I  treat,  I  fhall  pais 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  l>y  die 
Eclefdc  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alexandriai 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  tp  reconcile 
the  do&rines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas. 
The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their 
fpeculadons  led,  induced,  at  laft,  the  more  caudous 
and  modeft  inquirers  to  banifh  them  entirely  from  Dia^ 
le£tics,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  ftudying  the 
arrangements  or  claflifications  of  univerfals,  which  the 
andent  philofophers  had  made,  without  engaging  ia 
any  metaphyfical  difquifidons  concerning  their  nature. 
Porphyry,  in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he 

had  fpeculated  much  on  this  fubjed ;  yet,  in  his  In« 
trodudtion  to  Ariflotle's  Categories,  waves  the  confi- 
deration  of  it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch 
queflions  as  thefe  ;  '*  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  cxift 
in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human 
Mind  J  and  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  exifl  in 
nature)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objefts  of 
fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  r"  he  declines  giving 
any  determination. 

This  palfage  in  Porphyry's  IntroduSion  is  an  ob- 
]cSt  of  curiofity  ;  as,  by  a  Angular  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumllances,  it  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  intention 
lo  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers.     Amidfl  the 

*  See  Note  [G]. 

difordcrs 
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diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almoft  en- 
tirely loft;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers  were  con- 
fined to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dialeftics,  and  of 
Porphyry's  Introdudion  concerning  the  Categories. 
With  men  who  had  a  relifti  for  fuch  difquifitions,  it 
IS  probable  that  the  paffage  already  quoted  from  Por- 
phyry, would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to 
damp  curiofity  ;  and  accordingly,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  controverfy  to  which  it  relates^  con- 
tinued, during  the  dark  ages,  to   form  a  favourite 
fubjef):  of  difcuflion.     The  opinion  which  was  preva- 
lent was,  (to  ufe  the  fcholaftic  language  of  the  times,) 
that  univerfals  do  not  exift  before  things,  nor  after 
things,  but  in  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
attempt  a  commentary  upon  expreffions  to  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,) 
univerfal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  exift- 
cnce  feparable  from  individual  objefts ;  and,  there-' 
fore,  they  could  not  have  exifted  prior  to  them  in  the 
order  of  time ;  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  doftrine  of 
the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
formed  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com- 
parifon  of  particulars ;   but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confift ;  or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fome- 
times  exprefs  themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from 
etenrity  immerfed    in  matter. — The   reader  will,   \ 
hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  obfer- 
vations  which  are  \o  follow ;  but  as  they  relate  to  a 
controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity  and  kaming  in  Europe ;  and  which,  theie^^ 
fore,  however  frivolous  in  itfelf,  deferves  the  attendoi^ 
of  philofophers,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  events 
whkh  occurs  in,  the  hiflory  of  the  Human  Mind* 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opiniom 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventli 
century  ;  when  a  new  doctrine,  or  (as  fOme  authors 
think)  a  dodrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Zeno^ 
was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  * ;  and  foon  after  very 
widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  celebrated  Peter 
Abelard.  According  to  thefe  philofophers,  there  are 
no  exiftences  in  nature  correfponding  to  general  terms  j 
and  the  objeds  of  our  attention  in  all  our  general  fpe- 
(ulations  arc  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchool-^ 
men  gradually  formed  themfclves  into  two  feds :  one 
of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  prin* 
ciplcs  of  Ariftotlc.  Of  thefe  feds,  the  former  are 
known  in  literary  hiflory  by  the  name  of  the  Nomi* 
nalifts  ;  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Realifts. 

As  it  is  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts  that 
my  own  opinion  on  this  fubjcd  coincides  ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  feme  confcquences,  which 
appear  to  me  important,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ftate  it 
as  clearly  and  precifcly  as  I  am  able,  purfuing,  how« 
ever,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names, 

*  Sec  Note  [H]. 

became 
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gradually  appellatives ;    in  confequence  of 
-vfhich  extenfion  of  their  fignification,  they  would  ez- 
prelsy  when  applied  to  individuals,  thofe  qualities  onlj 
^^hich  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.     Now,  it  if 
evident,  that,  with  refped  to  individuals  of  the  fame 
genus,  there  are  two  clafTes  of  truths  ;  the  one,  par- 
ticular truths  relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and 
deduced  from  a  confideration  -of  its  peculiar  and 
diftinguifhing  properties;  the  other,  general  truths, 
deduced  from  a  confideratlon  of  their  common  qua- 
lities ;  and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.     Siich 
tniths  may  be  conveniently  expreffed,  by  means  of 
general  terms ;  fo  as  to  form  propofitions,  compre- 
hendmg  under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  as 
there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general 
terms.     It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be  obtained ;  dthef 
t^y  fixing  the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  our  reafoning  may  involve  no  drcum* 
fiances  but  thofe  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
genus ;  or,  (laying  afide  entirely  th^  confideration  of 
thmgs,).  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which 
language  fupplies  us.     In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our 
inveftigations  muft  neceiTarily  lead  us  to  general  con- 
dufions.     In  the  fir(l  cafe ;  our  attention  being  li- 
niited  to  thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubjefl:  of 
our  reafoning  refembks  all  other  individuals  of  the 
fiune  genus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refpeft  to 
this  fubjefl:  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
feme  attributes  belong.     In  the  fecond  cafe ;  the  fub- 
jed  of  our  reafoning  being  expreifed  by  a  generic 
Word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 
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^viduals,  the  conclufion  we  form  mud  be  as  exten- 
five  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fubje£l  b 
in  its  meaning.  The  former  proccfs  is  analogous  to 
the  prafkice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  moft  general 
leafonings,  direfl:  the  attention  to  a  particular  dia- 
gram :  the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry  on 
their  inveftigations  by  means  of  fymbols  *.  In  cafes 
of  this  laft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  recal 
fome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  but 
this  is  fo  for  from  being  neceflary  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 
terms,  it  always  has  a  tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to 
xniflead  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decilion  of  a  judge 
muft  neceffarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  ac- 
i^uainted  with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  (land 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fitlitious  names  of 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius ;  fo,  in  every  procefs 
cf  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft,  when  the  attention  is  confined 

•  Thcfc  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  tnitlis  proceed  on 
the  fame  principles ;  and  arc,  in  fddl,  miicli  Icfs  different  from 
each  other,  than  they  appear  to  bt:  at  firft  view.  When  we  carry 
on '  a  procefs  of  general  reafoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a 
particular  individual  of  a  genus,  this  individual  is  to  he  confidcrcd 
xncrrly  as  a  fign  or  reprefentativc  ;  and  differs  from  any  other  figo 
only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a  ccrtrjn  refemblancc  to  the  things  it  de- 
note?.— The  (Iraight  lines  which  arc  employed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Euclid  to  reprefent  mar;nitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  alge- 
braical exprtfilons  of  thtfc  magnitudes,  in  the  fame  refptc^s  in 
yWw\i  pktuix-w riling  dilTcrs  from  arbitrary  characters. 

folcly 
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fol^  to  (igns ;  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
ffftkxit  to  it  thofe  individual  objeds  which  may  warp 
the  judgment  by  cafual  afibciations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 
that,  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi* 
viduals,  it  is  poffible  to  carry  on  procrfTes  of  reafon- 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  objefts  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  to  accompliih  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting  for 
thefe  objefts,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns.*  The 
difference  between  the  employment  of  language  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  clafTes 
or  genera,  is  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe  of  words 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  optional ;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  eflentially  ncceffary.  This  obfer\'ation  deferves 
our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of  the  Realilh ;  by 
^ving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  language,  in 
thinking  about  univerfals,  however  convenient,  is  not 
more  neceffary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  antient  philofophers  confidered  as  the  effence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particular 
quality  or  l^ualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  clafs  ;  and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  pof- 
fcflion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation  ;  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  faid  to  be  effential  to  its  claffification  with  that  par- 
ticular genus  ;  but  as  all  claffifications  are  to  a  certain 
degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow,  that 

it 
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It  is  more  eifential  to  its  exigence  as  iStn  indi vid dal^ 
than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accuftomed 
to  regard  as  accidental*  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  bor* 
row  the  language  of  modem  philofophy,)  this  quality 
forms  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  eflence. 

Thefe  ohfervations  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuffident 
£)r  the  fatisfa£tion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all 
tonverlant  with  philofophical  inquiries.  For  the  fake 
of  others,  to  whom  this  difquifition  may  be  new,  I 
have  added  the  following  illuftrations. 

I  fhall  have  occafibn  to  examine,  in  another  part 
of  my  work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved,) that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  re# 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  to  point  out 
ibme  liriiitations,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  necef- 
fiiry  that  this  opinion  fhould  be  received.  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjeft,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  doftrine  Avhich  I 
am  then  to  propofe,  I  fhall,  in  the  following  remarks, 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogiftic  theory 
is  well-founded ;  a  fuppofition  which,  although  not 
jftrictly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufliciently  accurate  for  - 
the  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any 
ftep  of  one  of  Euclid's  demonftrations  j  for  example, 
the  firft  ftep  of  his  firft  propofition,  and  fttte  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fyllogifm. — ^'  All  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from 
*'  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal 
*'  to  one  another."  "  But  AB,  and  CD,  are  ftraight 
*'  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  cir- ' 
"  cumference.  Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D."— • 
It  is  perfectly  manifeft,  that,  in  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  this  conclufion,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  that  I 
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fliould  annex  any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  AB^ 
or  CD,  or  that  I  ihould  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  equality  J  or  by  a  circk^  its  centre^  and  its  circufru 
jerence.      Every  perfon  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
truth    of  the    conclufion  is    neceilarily  implied  in 
that  of  the  two  prcraifes  j    whatever  the  particular 
dungs  may  be  to  which  thefe  premifes  may  relate. 
In  the  following  fyllogifm,  too : — ^^  All  men  muft 
"  die  *f — Peter  is  a  man ; — ^therefore  Peter  muft  die  j" 
—the  evidence  of  the  conclufion  does  not  in  the  leaft 
depend  cm  the  particular  notions  I  annex  to  the  words 
man  J  and  Peter ;  but  would  be  equally  complete,  if 
we  w^e  to  fubftitute  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificant  chara£kers.— ^ 
*'  All  X's  muft  die ; — X  is  an  X  ; — ^therefore  Z  mult 
*•  die^" — ^is  a  fyllogifm- which  forces  the  aiTent  no 
left  than  the  former*     It  is  farther  obvious,  that  this 
f^^gifm  would  be  equally  conclulive,  if,  inftead  of 
4c  word  die^  I  were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
the  language  contains ;  and  that,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  juftnefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceffary 
that  I  fhould  underftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  ftiewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpeft  to  fyllogifms,  might  be  de- 
monftrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  but 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  manner,  (and  I 
may  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles,)  on  which  the 
algebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters, 
the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of  an 
equation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  aflent 
we  give  to  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  does  not  re* 

fulr 
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fult  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  expreffed  by 
the  different  propofitions  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but 
is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  words  ftand  to  each  other.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a  particular 
inftance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  is  true 
univerfally  of  any  fign,  muft  alfo  be  true  of  every  in- 
dividual which  that  fign  can  be  employed  to  exprels. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning 
may  be  rcfolvcd  into  a  fcries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows, 
that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furniflies  no  proof  of 
the  cxiftence  of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general 
terms,  didincl  from  the  individuals  to  wliich  thefe 
terms  are  applicable. 

Thefe  remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no  means, 
cxhauft  the  fubjccl: ;  for  there  are  various  modes  of 
reafoning,  to  which  the  fyllogiftic  theory  does  not 
apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  it  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our 
conclufions  appears  immediately  from  the  conlidera* 
tion  of  the  words  in  \\  hich  the  premifes  arc  exprefled  ; 
without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  de- 
note. The  imperfect  account  which  is  given  of  de- 
ductive evidence,  in  the  received  fyftems  of  logic, 
makes  it  impoffiblc  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  profecutc 
the  fubjecl  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  faid  on  the  ufc  of  language  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  forefee  a  va- 
riety of  objcclions,  which  may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eflablilli.  Bur,  without 
entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  moll,  if 

not 
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DOt  aU,  of  them  take  their  rife  from  confounding 
reafomng,  or  deduction,  properly  fo  called,  with  cer- 
tain other  intelleaual  proceffes,  which  it  is  necefTary 
for  us  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  That 
it  18  frequently  of  effential  importance  to  us,  in  our 
fpeculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words, 
and  to  dired  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  1  am  very 
ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I  affcrt  is,  that,  in 
fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  confift  of  that  procefs  of  the 
mind  which  is  properly  called  reafoning,  they  may 
be  carried  on  by  words  alone ;  or,  which  comes  to 
the  feme  thing,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What 
I  mean  by  "  the  other  intelleftuar  proceffes  diftindl 
•*  fifom  reafoning,  which  it  is  necefTary  for  us  fome- 
"  times  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth^'*  will> 
I  hope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  pradical  application  of  a  general  expreflion,  is  fre- 
quendy  limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypo- 
thefis  involves ;  and  that,  in  confequcnce  of  a  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumftance,fome  mathematicians 
of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  moft 
paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclufions.     Without  this 
caadous  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity  in  the 
ufc  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufficient  to  preferve  us 
ibm  error.     Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  an 
application  of  the  intelleftual  powers  perfcftly   dif- 
lamSi  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning ;  aiki-  which  is 
abfolutely    neceflary    for    conducing    us    to    the 
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In  geometry,  tve  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoxical  conclufions,  as  in  algebra ;  becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  directed,  ferve  as 
a  continual  check  on  our  reafoniilg  powers*  Thefe 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety  of  rela- 
tions among  the  quantities  under  confkieration,  which 
the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  exprefs  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  we  are  not  confcious  of  any 
effort  of  the  judgment  diftinft  from  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning.  As  every  geometrical  inveftigation,  however, 
may  be  expreiTed  algebraically,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  ia 
geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exercife  of 
the  intelledual  powers,  diftinft  from  the  logical  pro- 
cefs ;  although,  in  the  former  fcience,  it  is  rendereil 
fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  diagrams,  as  to  efcape  our  at* 
ftention. 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  whick 
exifts  in  algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  Ab^ 
(trading  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language; 
and  fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  ac- 
curate, it  would  iVill  be  necefiary  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of 
.words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  e2tamples^ 
or  illuftrations,  in  order  to  correct  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions. — 'Xo  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a  number  of  the  Speculative  abfurdities 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  perfuaded^ 
be  eafily  traced.  ; 

3efides»4ioweyer,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  in 
ibme  degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  others,  from  which  mathematics  and 
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entirely  exempted ;  and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead 
us  aftray  m  our  philofophical  inquiries.  Of  thefe,  the 
mod  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the  fignification 
of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult  to  avoid  em- 
ploying the  fame  expreflions  in  different  fenfes,  in  the 
cmrfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  fourcc 
of  miftake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
to  affeft  our  conclufions  in  metaphyfics,^  morals,  and 
politics,  than  in  the.  different  branches  of  natural  phi« 
kfophy  ;  but,  if  we  except  ihathematics,  there  is  no 
idence  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a  very  fenliblc 
influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfed 
iafety  through  the  longed  inveftigations,  without  caf- 
rying  our  attention  beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  lad  refult.  But  in  the  other  fciences,  excepting 
indiofe  cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of 
allouF  terms  by  accurate  definitigns,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfeftly  familiar  to  us 
by  very  long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In 
many  cafes,  it  is  necefTary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during 
die  whole  of  our  inveftigations,  a  fcrupulous  and  con-* 
itaK  attention  to  the  fignification  of  our  expreflions ; 
and,  in  mod  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is «  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs»  But  dill  this  fumilhes  no  exception 
10  the  general  doctrine  alrea4y  delivered  ;  for  the  at- 
taAoa  we  find  it  neceflary  to  give  to  the  import  of 
our  words,  arifes  only  from  the  accidental  circtim- 
ilance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  qo  effential  con- 
Aedion  with  that. procefs  of  the  yund,  which  is  pro- 
^ly  called  reafoning  ;  and  whi^h  confids  in  the  in- 
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fertoce  of  a  conclufion  from  premifes.  In  all  the 
fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  i&  perfeftly  analogous 
to  an  algebraical  operation ;  or,  in  other  words,  (when 
the  meaning  of  our  cxpreffions  is  once  fixed  by  defi- 
nitions,) it  may  be  carried  on  intirely  by  the  irfc  of 
figns,  without  attending,  during  the  time  of  the  pro- 
cefs, to  the  things  fignified. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  queftion, 
with  refpeft  to  the  objefts  of  our  thoughts  when  wc 
employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
words,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference  to 
their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftrument  of 
thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafoning ; 
the  only  (hadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com- 
mon doftriiie  on  the  fubjedl,  (I  mean  that  "N^liich  is 
founded  on  the  impoflibility  of  explaining  this  procefs 
of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothefis,)  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than  a  conviftion  of 
this  impoflibility,  could  have  fo  long  reconciled  philo- 
fophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  direft 
evidence ;  and  acknowledged  even  by  its  warmeft 
defenders,  to  involve  much  difficulty  and  myf- 
tery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part 
of  my  work,  into  a  particular  confideration  of  the 
praftical  confequences  which  follow  from  the  fore- 
going  doftrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking 
the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a  ta^ 
lent  for  ready  and  various  illuftration  ;  and,  on  the 
t>ther,  a  habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of  general  tenns» 
The  former  talent  is-neccflary,  not  only  for  correfdng 
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«id  GsiitiAg  <Suf  genetal  conclufi^is/  bin  f <9t.  enabling 

Vit  ti^  oqpply  our  knowledge,  when,  occafion  requires^ 

ftfti'Kd  |ifaiB(9]  ufe.    The  latter  ferves  the  double 

]^vpdf(V  of  ^Mvtoting  our  attention  from  being  di£- 

ttHBUd  diUiilg  the  courfe  of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas 

yiAjidti  .KSre  foreign  to  the  point  in  queftion ;  and  of 

'AittiSg  (hei  attention  from  thof^  conceptions  of  par. 

^^Ifalar  objdds  and  particular  events  which  might  did 

tiub  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  .feelings,  which 

are  apt  to  be  affociated  with  them,  in  confequence  of 

our  own  cafual  experience. 

This  lafl  obferyation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundatidn  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his 
<4||jo^  is^  x^t  for,  much  to  inform  and  to  latisfy  the  im- 
derftandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to  force  their  imme- 
diate affent ;  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to  clothe 
tk  re^hings  in  that  fpeicific  and  figurative  language, 
lljifch  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  ^Kod^ 
tkm^  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert  their 
Men^oQ  from  a  logical  examination  of  his  arguments 
4]MPce(3  of  re^onin^  fo  exprefled^  affords  at  once  an 
torcife  to  the  judgment,  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
At  {Saffions  ;~  and  is  apt,  evi^  when  loofe  and  in* 
cinfequcndal, ,  to  impofe  on  the  bed  underfland« 
ingse  .  . 

It  appears  faitiiei^,  fitom  the  remarks  which  have 
bedn  Aiade,  that  the  iperfe6:ion  of  philofophical  lah^ 
guage,  confidei^  either  as  an  inftrument  of  thought, 
^  as-  a  medium  of  comnmnication  with  others,  con. 
fifU  in  the  ufe  of  expreiHons,  which  from  their  gene* 
]!ality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of  con* 
<eption  and  imagination ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  con« 

N  3  fifts 
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fifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poffible^  in  its 
nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And  hence  the 
efieds  which  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpecyladoa 
have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe,  thofe  £atculties  of  the 
mind,  which  are  neceifary  for  the  exertions  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator ;  and  of  gradually  forming  n  fiyle 
of  compofition,  which  they  who  read  merely- iiMr 
•amuTenient,  are  apt  to  cenfure  for  a  want  of  viradty 
and  of  ornament* 


SECTION   III. 

,  I  mm 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fame  modem  Phihfofhers  mo  dir 

Suhjecf  of  the  foregoing  SeBum. 

A  FTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  iR^fe  ahL 
'^^  lities  and  eloquence  the  fe£t  of  Nominalifts  had 
enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplendid  triumph,  the 
fyflem  of  the  Realills  began  to  revive ;  and  it  was 
foon  fo  completely  re-e(labli(hed  in  the  fchools,  as  Co 
prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the  fburteentk 
century.  What  the  drcumftances  were,  which  led 
philofophers  to  abandcm  a  do€bine,  which  feems  fi> 
flrongly  to  recommend  itfelf  by  its  fimplidty,  it  is  not 
very  cafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opi- 
nions, which  had  fubjefled  both  Abelard  and  Rofce^ 
linus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church,  might  create  a  pre. 
judice  alfo  againft  their  philofophical  principles ;  and 
probably  too,  the  manner  in  which  thefe  principles 
were  ftatcd  and  defended,  was  not  the  clcarefl,  nor  the 

moft 
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sQoft  (aid&£aSdry  *.    The  principal  caufe,  however,  I 
am  difpofed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fed  of 
Kminalifts,  was  their  want  of  fome  palpable  exam- 
plfii  by  means  of  which  they  might  illuftrate  their  doc- 
Hioe.    It.  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraifts  make  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations, 
that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  mod  fuccefsful 
m  e]q)Iaining  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought ;  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebrai- 
cal ait  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  conveying 
thoir  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions ;  and 
muil  have  found   coniiderable  difficulty  in  dating 
it  m  a  manner  fatisfa&ory  to  themfelves :  a  confidenu 
tioQ,  by  the  way,  which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow 
progrefs  which  this  do£hine  made  in  the  world,  places 
h  the  more  ftriking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  meft 
vhofe  iagadty  led  them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages, 
to  approach  to  a  conclufion  fo  juft  and  philofophical  in 
itielf,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their 

hi  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fed  feems  to  have 
been  almoil  completely  extinft ;  their  doftrine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they  dif- 
bed  hi  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of  uni- 
verfals,  and  oppofed  each  other's  opinions  with  much* 
afperity,  yet  united  in  rejefting  the  doftrine  of  the 

♦  The  great  argument  which  the  N^minaliils  employed  againft 
the  exiilence  of  univerfals  *was :  "  £ntia  non  funt  multiplicanda 
**  pnctcr  ncceffitatcm.'* 

N  4  Nominalifts, 


.« 
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Nominalifts,  not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  leading  to  the 
men:    dangerous   confequences.     At  laft,    William 
Occam,  a  iitative  of  England,  and  a  fcholar  of  Dunt 
Scotus,  revived  the  anticnt  controverfy:   and  with 
oqual  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-^bandooecl 
philofophy  of  Rofcelinus.    From  this  time  the  difpute 
was  carried  on  with  great  warmth,  in  the  univcrfitics 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England ;  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  two  former  countries,  where  the  fo* 
vereigns  were  led,  by  fome  political  views,  to  intereft 
themfelves  deeply  in  the  conteft ;  and  even  to  employ 
the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their  favourite  opinions. 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  af- 
fiftance  which,  in  his  difputes  with  the  Pope  •,  Occam 
had  given  to  him  by  his  writings,  fided  with   the 
Nominalifts.     Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  tho 
other  hand,  attached  himfelf  to  the  Realids,  and  made 
their  antagonifts  the  objefts  of  a  cruel  perfecution  t- 
:   The  Proteftant  Reformation,  at  length,  ihvolvect 
men  of  learning  in  difcuffions  of  a  more  interdting 
nature  ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controverfy 
could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalifts 
and  Realifts  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained  their 
rcfpeftive  doftrines.    "  Clamores  primum  ad  ra\'im,** 
^fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an  eye-witneft 
of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  "  hinc  improbitas,  fannx, 
'^  minae,  convitia,  dum  luftantur,  et  uterque  alterum 
*>  tentat  profternere:   confumtis   verbis    venitur  ad 

•  Occam,  wc  arc  told,  was  acciiftomcd  tn  fay  to  the  Emperor : 

'*  Tu  mc  dcfcndas  gladio»  et  ego  tc  dcfendam  calamo."  Brucrer, 

vol.  iii.  p.  84^^. 

+   Mc5MkiM*s  EcckTiafllcal  Hiflorv. 

"  pugnos. 


^.^pagnos,  ad  Teram   ludam  ex  fida  et  fimulatt. 

^*  X^uin  edam^  qus  contingunt  in  pala^ftra,  illic  non 

^^  ddunt,  colaphi,  alapse,  confputio,  calces,  morfus^ 

*^  edam  qua  jam  fupra  leges  palseftrse,  fuftes,  ferrum, 

^^  fiiucH  multi,  nonnunqnam  ocdli  *.*'     That  this  ac- 

cenmt  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  teftimony  of 

so  leTs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a 

conmoB  occurrence :  ^'  Eos  ufque  ad  pallorem,  ufque 

ad  convitia,  nfque  ad  fputa,  noimunquam  et  ufqne 

sd  pugnos  inyicem  diglcUliari,  alios  ut  NominaleSy 

^68  ut  Reales,  loqui  f/^ 

The  dffpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  re- 

lafiK,  although  for  Kbme  time  sAer  the  Reformation^ 

interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has  been  fince 

occafionally  revived  by  different  writers  ;  and,  fingular, 

as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  coni% 

duiion  ia  which  ail  parties  are  agreed.    The  names, 

iadeed,  <^  NominalifU  and  Realifts  exift  no  longer  ; 

bot  die  point  in  difpute  between  thefe  two  celebrated 

feSs,  coincides  predfely  with  a  queftion  which  has 

been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to 

0Qe  of  the  molt  beautiful  fpeculations  of  modem  phi. 

lofbphy. 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doo? 

*  LUDOTICUS  ViVES. 

t  The  Nbminalifts  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who  was 
i  Realiit ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell  a  viAim  to  the  rcfentmcnt  of  their  fed. 
The  RealitUy  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  1479,  the 
condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  the  Nominalifts.  Thefe  contending  fc6ls  carried  their  fury  fo 
£ir  u  to  charge  each  other  with  "  the  fm  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

Moshbim's  EcoleiiafUca]  Hiilory« 

trine 
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truie  of  the  NominaUfts,  finoe  the  revival  of  letters* 
the  moft  dlftinguifhed  are,  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  firft  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  works» 
reprobated  the  hypothecs  of  the  Realifts ;  and  has 
fiated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts  with  that  acute- 
liefs^  fimplicity,  and  preciiion,  which  diftingoilh  all^ 
liis  writings  *.  The  fecond,  conlidering  (and,  in  my 
opinion,  juflly)  the  doftrines  of  the  antieats  concern* 
ing  univerials,  in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  ingenuity 
had  been  employed  by.  the  Realifts,  as  the  great  fource 
of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abftraft  fciences,  was  at 
pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  fome  very 
ingenious    and   original   fpeculations    of   his   own. 

*  **  The  aniverfallty  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the. 
**  caufe  that  men  think  the  things  themf elves  are  univer£al ;  aod  to 
^  ferioofly  contend^  that  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  reft 
^  of  the  men  that  are,  hare  been,  or  (hall  be,  in  the  woifd,  there  is 
^  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general ;  de» 
^  ceiving  themfelves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appella* 
**  tion,  for  the  thing  it  fignificth :  For  if  one  (hould  defirc  the 
^  painter  to  make  him  the  pi6lurc  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  at 
•*  to  fay,  of  a  man  ki  general ;  he  mcaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
'^  painter  fhould  chufe  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  muft 
•*  needs  be  fome  of  them  that  arc,  or  have  been,  or  may  be;  none 
^  of  which  are  univerfaL  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
•*  the  pi^lurc  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  perfon,  he  limiteth  the 
••  pointer  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufcth.  It  is  plain*  therefore, 
**  that  tliere  U  nothing  univerfal  but  names ;  which  are  therefore 
**  called  indefinite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not  ourfclves,  but  leave 
**  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer ;  whereas  a  fmgular  name  it 
•*  limited  and  reftrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  fignifieth  ;  as 
«*  when  we  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper 
«*  name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  way." 

HoBBEs's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  J  ^ 

Mr. 
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Jkfr.  Hume^s  *  view  of  the  fubje&,  as  he  hhnfelf  ac- 
knowledges^ dojes  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Berkeley ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  feems  to  have  re- 
garded  as  the  author,  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was 
only  an  expofitor  and  defender ;  and  which,  lince  the 
ixp  of  :.Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly 
known  in  all  th^  univeriities  of  Europe  t* 

NotwithftSmding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thde 
wr|tffiB)\i|i  llefending  and  iiluftrating  the  fyftem  of  the 
Nomiilalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
f^^.aware  .of  the  important  confequences  to  which  it 

.*  ^^  A,  tery  m^erial  qucflion  haft  been  ftaited  conceniing  ab- 
''^ftnA  or  general  ideas :  Whether,  they  be  general  or  particular 
'^  in  the  nuBJ^t  conception  of  them  ?  A  great  philofopher  has  dif- 
^fMitcd^herecctved  opinion  in  this  particular;  and  has  alTerted, 
**  that  all  general  ideas  «re  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to 
**  ^  certain  t^rm^  which  gives  them  a  more  extenfiye  (ignificationy 
**  msad  makes  them  recall  upon  occafion>  other  individuals,  which 
^  are  fioular  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the 
^  £;reateft  and  mod  valuable  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  of 
**  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  fhall  here  endeavour  to 
'*  confirm  it  by  fbme  arguments,  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond 
"  aD  doubt  and  controvtrfy." 

Treatile  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  feft.  7^ 

"f*  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a  partifan  of  this  fedt,  in  a 

Aflertation  **  De  Stilo  Philofophico  Marii  Nizolii.'*    This  Nizo* 

BaspuUiffied  a  book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  1553,  entitled,  **  De 

*^  Veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophaodi ;"  in  which  he 

9ppo{ed  feveial  of  the  dodrines  of  Arlftotle,  particularly  Us 

opinion  concerning  univerfals.     An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a 

^Prt(ace  and  Notes,  wa»  publifhed  by  I^eibnitz  at  Franckfbrt,  in  the 

ytar  1670.     The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be.foiHid  in  the  fourth 

vdomeofhis  works,  by  Dutens.     (Geneva,  1768.)     I  have  in* 

bted  a  fhort  extrad  from  the  former,  in  Note  (I),  at  the  end  of 

die  volume, 

leads* 
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leads.  i1i6  Abbe  de  CondilUe  was,  I  heBti^ey  the 
firft  (if  we  except,  pftliaps,  Ldbftiti)  whd  peitrdved 
that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a  faleilt  for  reafonifig  Mud 
confift,  m  a  great  meofure,  in  a  fkilful  ofe  of  hAgazgi 
a^  an  inflrument  of  thought.  The  moft  valuabte  of 
his  remarks  oh  this  fubje&  are  contained  ill  a  tfeadfii 
De  rArt  de  Penfer^  which  forms  the  fourth  Volitifte  ci 
his  "  Cours  d'Etude.** 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  niilofophy  of  RiieKttk, 
has  founded,  on  th6  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Htftne^ 
a  Very  curious  and  interefling  fpeculation,  of  which  I 
ihall  have  occafion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doftriries  of  thrfc'VW. 

ters  aSbrd,  of  the  proceis  of  the  mind  in  general  rea* 
ibning,  is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fam^  time^ .  in  my  ap^ 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfadory,  that^  I  own,  it  is  with  fome 
degree  of  furj)rife  I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have? 
lately  been  made  (6  revive  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts«^ 
One  of  the  ableft  of  theie  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price  ^ 
who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on  Morals,  has  not 
only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the 
old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo 
far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in  connecting  this 
peculation  about  imiverfals,  with  the  fublime  queftion/i 
of  natural  theology.  The  obfervations  which  he  has 
ofi'cred  in  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  I  have  repeatedly* 
pcrufcd  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power ;  but  with- 
out being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to 
comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I  rauft  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight 
prefumption  againft  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds, when  I  obfervc,  that  an  author,  remarkable,  on* 

moll 
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moft  Qcccafions,  for  preciiion  of  ideas,  and  for  per- 
QptCttky-of  ftyle,  never  fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity 
(Old  myftery,  when  he  enters  on  thefe  dirquifitions. 

Dr.  Price's  reafonings  in'  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerlal^  are  the  more  curious,  as  be  acquiefces  in 
{one  of  Dr.  Reid^s  conclufions  with  refped  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
miiul,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impofTible ;  but  (liil  he  feems  to  fuppoie, 
tbatt,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fomethin^ 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objed 
of  its  attention.  "  When  abftradt  truth  is  contem- 
'*  plated,  is  not"  (fays  he)  "  the  very  objed  itfdf 
**  prefent  to  the  mind?  When  millidns  of  intellefts 
'*  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
*•  circle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  lame 
**  objeft  in  view  ?  Is  this  objeft  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only 
**  an  image,  or  kind  of  fhadow  ?  Thefe  inquiries,**  he 
Adds,  "  carry  our  thoughts  high  *.** 

The 

♦  The  whole  paffage  is  as  foflows  :    *•  The  word  idea  is  ibme- 

**  timet  afed  to  fignify  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  tliink- 

**  ing,  confidtred  as  fomething  in  the  mind,  which  reprcfents  the 

**  xtal  obje^,  but  is  different  from  it.     This  fenfe  of  an  idea  b 

**  derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  exteroal 

**  exiftence,  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  xxund^ 

**  which  it  contemplates  diftin^  from  the  objcft  itfelf,  that  being  ait 

**  adiftance.  But  what  is  this  ?  It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  iniagt 

**  in  the  mind  of  the  objedt.   Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there  is  indeed 

**  no  fuch  thing  ?  But  would  not  this  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  that, 

"^  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  aziy  ob« 

**  jcdy  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not  cxift«  it  ta 

^  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and, therefore  doca 

**  not  then  think  at  all  ?— When  abilrad  truth  is  contemplated,  it 

"  not 
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•  The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and 
Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fhewn,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  in  the 
mind  difKnft  from  the  mind  itfclf ;  and  that,  CTdl 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  fad  were  otherwifc,  our 
intelleftual  operations  would  be  jufl  as  inexplicable  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then  fhould  we  fiippofe, 
that,  in  our  general  fpeculatious,  there  muft  exift  in 
the  mind  fome  objcft  of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch 
objeft,  even  when  the  miud  is  employed  about  in- 
dividuals ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  m 
fuch  cafes,  there  (hould  be  no  object  of  thought  in  the 
mind,  there  muft  exift  fomethiiig  or  other  to  which  its 
attention  is  direded.  To  this  difficultv  I  have  no 
anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fact  which  1  have 
already  endeavoured  to  eltablifli ;  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  in  wliich  wc  can  ponibly  fpcculate  about 
daifes  of  objects ;  the  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or 
generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular 
indi\ddual  of  the  clafs  which  we  confidcr  as  the  reprc- 
ientatlve  of  the  reft ;  and  that  thefe  two  methods  of 
carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations,  arc  at  botiom  fb 
much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lav  down  as  a 


•*  not  the  very  object  itfclf  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  Wheir  mi]lifi:>  of 
••  iotellerts  contemplate  the  ei|uality  of  every  angle  in  a  fcnncirclc 
**  to  a  right  angYe,  have  they  not  all  the  fan\e  obiec't  in  view  ^  If 
••  this  objetl  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  uf  ihudow  ? 
••  ..Thcfc  UKjuiries  carry  our  thoughts  high." 

principle. 
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principle,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  all  our 
thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals.  When  vre 
reafihi,  therefore,  concerning  clafles  or  genera,  the  ob- 
je&  of  pur  attention  are  merely  figns ;  or  if,  in  any  in- 
ftance,  the  generic  word  (hould  recal  fome  individual, 
tills  drcuniflance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accidental  aflfociation,  which  has  rather  a 
t^esdency  to  diflurb,  than  to  aflifl  us  in  our  x^a« 
Coning* 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  poffible  for  the 
I>dty  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  beca 
c^qiable  of  reafoning  concerning  clafles  of  objefls, 
'^vithout  the  ufe  of  figns,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  mc 
to  detamine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 
confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  And,  in- 
<l€ed,  even  if  hk  were,  it  would  not  therefore  neceffarily 
foDow,  that  there  exifls  any  thing  in  a  genus,  difUna 
ftrom  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  for  we 
Icjiow  that  the  power  which  we  havp  of  thinking  of 
I^articular  objedks  without  the  medium  of  figns,  does 
^ot  in  the.leaft  depend  on  their  exiflence  or  non* 
^xiflence,  at  the  moment  we  think  of  them* 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of 
^J}is  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
I^flibilities.  It  is  ef  more  confequence  to  remaA  the 
^xlvantages  which  we  derive  from  our  adual  conflitiv* 
^ion ;  and  which,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  appear  to  mtf 
^o  be  important  and  admirable :  inafmuch  as  it  fits 
^nankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  intellectual 
^^cqiufitions ;  by  impofing  on  them  the  necefHty  of 
employing,  in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame  in. 
Urument  of  thought,  which,  forms  the  eflabliihed 
.  xne4ium  of  their  communications  with  each  other. 

In 
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In  the  very  flight  iketch  which  I  have  given  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  Realiftt 
about  the  exigence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  D#  no* 
tice  of  an  intermediate  fe£l  called  Conceptualifts ; 
whofe  diflingmihing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  been,  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concept 
rions  *.  ^  From  the  indiftinftnefs  and  inaccuracy  of 
their  language  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  not  a  very  cafy 
.matter  to  afcertain  predfely  what  was  their  opinioa 
on  the  pomt  in  quedion ;  but,  on  the  whol^,  I  am  in* 
cliiied  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  following 
propofitions :  firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
the  exiftence  of  any  eflences,  or  univerfal  ideas,  cor- 
refponding  to  general  terms ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning  genera^ 
or  clafles  of  individuals,  ivithoiit  the  mediation  of  Ian* 
guage.  Indeed,  1  caimot  think  of  any  other  hypothefis 
which  it  is  poflible  to  form  on  the  fubje£l>  diftin£fc 

*  "  NominaleR,  dcfeita  paiilo  Ahclardi  hypothcfi,  univeHalia  ip 
^  notionIbu»  atqut  coiK'cptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  (ingularibus  ab- 
••  (Irddiune  fonnatis  conlillere  flaluebant,  unde  conceptualet  dicU 
••  funt." Brvcicer,  vol.  iii.  p.  qoJJ,  (IJpf.  1766.) 

"  Noininaliiim  tres  crant  famili;e.  Ali^ui  ut  Roceiinuty  univcr* 
••  &lia  meras  cffe  voces  docuerunt.  Alii  iteruin  in  folo  intclkd.u 
^  pofaerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  efTe  autuniaront*  quoc 
**  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant»  ct  a  nomiualibus  dillinguunty  quan« 
••  qoam  alii  ctlam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  qux* 
••  (iTerunt,  non  tam  in  vocibus,  quam  in  fermonibus  intcgris,  qaod 
•*  Job.  Sarifbcricnfis  adfcribit  Pet.  Abclardo  ;  quo  quid  intcDigat 
•*  illf,  mihi  non  (atis  liquet."— ^MoR  ho f.  Polyhiftoi.  Tom,  Sc«. 
lib*  i*  cap.  xiii.  ^  2. 

1  have  tak.$fn  no  notice  of  the  lall  clafs  of  NominnliiTi  lurr 
mentioned;  as  I  find  myfelf  unable  to  comprehend  rlwir  dov 
tnsc* 

frc>ni 
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firom  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  fefts  already  men<> 
tioned.  In  denying  the  exiftence  of  unhrerfals,  we 
know  that  the  Conceptualifts  agreed  with  the  No- 
minalifts.  In  what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they 
diflSa-ed  from  them,  but  about  the  neceifity  of  language 
IS  an  inftrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  our  gc» 
neral  fpeculations  ? 

With  thig  feft  of  Ck)nceptualifti,  Dr.  Reid  1$  dif* 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  fo 
&r  aft  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opir 
nion  on  the  point  in  difpute^  it  did  not  differ  mate^ 
rially  from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  in  thf 
two  general  propofitions  which  I  have  juft  now  iUted. 
The  ^parent  inconfiflencies  which  occur  in  that  part 
of  his  Eflay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcufTed,  have 
led  fubfequent  authors  to  reprefent  his  fentiments  in 
different  lights )  but  as  thefe  inconfiflencies  plainly 
ihew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with  the  fyft&m  of 
the  Realifls,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominaliftft  ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  demonflrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  in- 
termediate  hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  inaccurate  and  paradg;dcal  manner  in 
which  he  has  exprefled  it  *• 

Blay  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.Reid'i  own 
opiobn  feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Conceptualifts ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide  with 
the  two  propoiidons  which  I  have  already  fuppofed  to 
contain  a  fummary  of  their  do^lrine  ?  The  abfurdity  of 
the  antient  opinion  concerning  univerfali»  a«  main* 
tained  both  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  be  IiM  cipoM 

♦  See  Note  [K]. 

O  by 
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by  the  cleared  and  mod  dccifive  arguments ;  not  tc 
mention,  that,  by  his  own  very  original  and  important 
fpeculations  concerning  the  ideal  theory,  he  has  com- 
pletely  deftroyed  that  natural  prejudice  from  which 
the  whole  fyftem  of  univerfal  ideas  gradually  took 
rife.  If,  even  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  objeft  of  thought 
in  the  mind,  diftinft  from  the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at 
once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philo- 
fophers  have  involved  themfelves,  by  attempting  to 
explain,  in  confiflency  with  that  antient  hypothefiSj 
the  proccfs  of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpeculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dn 
Reid's  critidfms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  Nomin- 
alifts ;  and  that  the  power  which  the  mind  pofleflei 
of  reafoning  concerning  clafTes  of  objefts,  appears  to 
him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I  have  had  of  the  candour  of 
this  excellent  author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in 
dating  his  opinion  on  the  fubjedt  of  univerfals,  he  has 
not  cxpreffed  himfelf  in  a  manner  fo  completely  fatis- 
faftory  to  my  mind,  as  on  mod  other  occafions.  That 
language  is  not  an  eflential  indrument  of  thought  in 
our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where  pofitively 
afferted.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed 
the  contrary,  and  as  he  has  declared  himfelf  diffatisfied 
with  the  doftrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  his  readers 
are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  this  is  his  real  opi, 
liion  on  the  fubjeft.  His  filence  on  this  point  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  point  about 

which 
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^R^hich  there  can  be  any  reafonable  controverfy  aihong 
diofe  who  allow  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypothefis 
to  be  fatis&dory.  In  confequence  of  that  refutation^ 
tiie  whole  difpute  between  the  Realifts  and  the  Con- 
ceptualifts  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  ; .  but  the  dif- 
pute between  the  Conceptualifts  and  the  Nominalifts 
(which  involves  the  great  queftion  concerning  the  ufe 
of  iigns  in  general  fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame 
footing  a«  before. 

In  order  to  juflify  his  own  expreffions  concerning 
univerfals ;  and  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr.  Rdd  is  at  pains  to  illuftrate 
a  diftindion  between  conception  and  imagination, 
which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  fuffidently  attended  to 
by  jMofophers.  *'  An  univerfal,'*  fays  he,  "  is  not 
*'  an  objed  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  therefore  can- 
^  not  be  imagined ;  but  it  may  be  diflin&ly  conceived* 
**  When  Mr.  Pope  fays,  "  The  proper  ftudy  of 
*^  mankind  is  man ;''  I  conceive  his  meaning  dif* 
"  tinftly ;  although  I  neither  imagine  a  black  or  a 
**  white,  a  crooked  or  a  ftraight  man.  I  can  conceive 
'*  a  thing  that  is  impoflible ;  but  I  cannot  diftindly 
'^  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impoffible.  I  can  conceive  a 
**  propolitionor  a  demonftration,  but  I  cannot  ima* 
**  gine  either.   I  can  conceive  underftanding  and  will, 

**  virtue  and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  the  mind  ; 

*^  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.     In  like  manner,  I  can 

**  diftinftly  conceive  univerfals ;  but  I  cannot  imagine 

"  them  ••" 
It  appears  from  this  paffage,  that,  by  conceiving 

luuverfals.  Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  under- 

*  P.  482. 
O  2  (landing 
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ilanc^g  the  meaning  of  propofitions  involving  general 
terms.  But  the  obfervations  he  has  made  (admitting 
them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the  lead  afie£t  the 
queflion  about  the  neceffity  of  figns,  to  enable  us  to 
fpeculate  about  fuch  propofitions.  The  vague  xdk 
which  metaphyfical  writers  have  made  of  the  word 
CQfueftioftj  (of  which  I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  in 
a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in  part  to  embanraft 
this  fubjeft.  That  we  cannot  conceive  nniverfids  in  a 
way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an 
abfent  objeft  of  fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  fides.  Why 
then  (hould  we  employ  the  fame  word  eoneeptiofiy  to 
exprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  eflen- 
tially  different  ?  When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  un- 
derftanding  a  general  propofition,  we  mean  nothii^ 
more  than  that  we  have  a  convi^on,  (founded  on 
our  previous  ufe  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  exprefled,) 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute, 
inflead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not 
familiarlo  us ;  we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exempK* 
fied,  or  illuftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particukir  in- 
ftance ;  and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fnch  an 
application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
pofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  fcrupie 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underftand  its  meaning ; 
although  we  Ihould  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although  no 
particular  exemplification  of  it  (hould  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the  terms  of 
any  general  propofition  can  polTibly  be  underftood : 

and 
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tad  dierefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does  not,  in 
the  Teaft,  inralidate  the  dofhine  of  the  Nondnalifts, 
that,  ivithout  the  ufe  of  language,  (under  which  term 
I  comprehend  every  fpecies  of  figns,)  we  ihould 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  fpecolations  be- 
yond isdividuaU. 

That^  in  many  cafes,  we  may  lafely  employ  in  our 
itaibnings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  confe- 
qae&tly^  which  are  to  us  wholly  iniigi^cant,  I  had 
occafioa  already  to  demonftrate,  in  a  former  part  of 
Mibakxu 


SECTION    IV. 

# 

Cuayutaibn  tf  the  fame  5iJ>jeB. -^Inferences  nmthjrefpeB  to  the 
U/i  tf  Language  as  an  Infhrununt  of  Thought ^  and  the  Errors 
93  Reining  to  which  it  occq/iona/Jy  gives  rife* 

TN  the  h&  Se£don,  I  tnendoned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  aii 
kgenious  defender  of  the  fyflem  of  the  Nomi- 
mlifts  J  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which 
he  has  made  of  their  do&rine.  The  reafonings  which 
I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  feventh 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  of  Rhe- 
lorick }  m  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain  how 
it  happens,  ^*  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efeapes  being 
^deteded,  both  by  the  writer  and  Ae  reader." 
llie  title  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  philo- 
{[^cal  work;  but  the  difquifition  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  con^uns  many  acute  and  profound  remarks 

O  3  on 
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on  the  nature  and  power  of  (igns,  bothf  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  as  an  inilrument  of 
thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  fpeculations  with  refpeft  to  lan- 
guage as  an  inilrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 
fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Treatife  of  Human  Nature.  "  I  believe,  every  one 
who  exaipines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon* 
ing,  win  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  diC- 
*^  tin£t  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  u£t 
^^  of ;  and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church» 
Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we  feldom  fpread  out  in  oi|r 
minds  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  which  thefe  complex 
ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that 
notwithftanding  this  imperfefUon,  we  may  avoid 
talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubje£ts ;  and  may,  per- 
^^  ceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  m 
^^  if  we  had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  them.  Thus  if^ 
^*  inflead  of  faying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have 
**  always  recourfc  to  negotiation,  we  fliould  fay,  that 
**  they  have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft ;  the  cuftom 
**  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain  re- 
**  lations  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and  makes 
**  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  that  pro- 
**  pofition," 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  paifage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradually 
eftablifh  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the  words 
wc  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  proceffes  of  rca- 
foning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every 
inftance  to  their  particular  iignifiqation.    With  moft 
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of  Ms  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  I  perfeftly  agree;  but 
the  illuftrations  he  gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  introduced  here ;   and  I  Would  not  wifh 
to  run  the  riik  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at- 
tempting to  abridge  them.     I  muft  therefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute  the  fpecu- 
htion,    to    his    very    ingenious     and    philofophical 
treatife* 

**  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances,''  (fays 
**  Dr.  Campbell,)  •*  it  happens  that,  in  matters  which 
are  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able-  to  reafon 
by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
**  inftance,  their  fignification,  Almoft  all  the  pof&ble 
applications  of  the  terms  (in  other  words,  all  the 
acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become  cuf- 
tomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  unufual 
•*  application  of  any  terni  is  inflantly  detected ;  this 
**  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occafions  an 
**  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe  of  the 
**  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  figns, 
**  to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  fignified,  is 
**  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjefts  perfe£Uy  eafy.  And 
**  of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning,  or  of 
^^  the  unmeaningnels  of  what  is  faid,  is  the  immediate 
**  eflfeft.  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  fami- 
**  liar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in 
**  fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  intricate  nature,  the 
"  cafe  is  widely  different.*'  The  inflances  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words 
without  meaning  are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,) 
the  three  following : 

Firfl,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

O  4  Secondly, 
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Secondlyi  When  the  tenns  moil  frequently  occiuw 
ring,  denote  things  whi^h  are  of  a  complicated  nature^ 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufEdently  iamiliarifed. 
Such  are  the  words.  Government,  Church,  State, 
Conftitution,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legiflature, 
Jurifdidion,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  £l^;ance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  ab* 
ftrad,  an4  conTequently  of  very  extenfive  fignifica* 
tion  *•  For  an  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  I  mud 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  work  which  I  juft 
now  quoted. 

To  the  obfervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I  fliall 
take  the  liboty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable 
to  the  miftakes  they  mention,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a 
language  which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to  us.  No- 
thing, indeed,  I  apprehend,  can  fhew  more  clearly  the 
ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than  this,  that  aB 
obfervatioA  which,  when  expiretkd  in  our  own  hn- 
guage,  feems  trite  or  fnvolous,  often  acquires  the  ap- 
pearance of  dq>th  and  originality,  by  being  tranflaled 
into  another.    For  my  own  part,  at  kaft,  I  am  con- 

*  '<  The  more  genend  any  word  ie  in  its  fignificatioDy  it  ia  the 
'*  more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  appEca- 
**  tion.  A  Tcry  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  mnhitnde  of 
^  different  indi\idualsy  a  panicukr  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few. 
*^  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a  word  are  eitremely  miKie- 
**  Tou&»  they  cvmot  all  be  fo  (hrongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that, 
•*  for  greater  fccurity,  we  muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds 
•*  from  the  fign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  Cgnified  ;  and 
**  for  the  reafon  aforementioned,  it  is  in  fuch  inftances  difficult 
**  prccifely  te  aicertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  latitude  of  a  woni, 
«<  though  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  oftro  a  fimikn*  cfic6L'* 
^-Philoiophy  of  Rhetoric^  vol.  ii.  p*  12 z. 

fcious 
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loom  of  having  been  frequently  led,  in  this  way,  to 
form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  merits  of  antlent  and 
of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  more 
dian  once,  that  a  fentence,  which  feemed  at  firfl:  to 
contain  fomething  highly  ingenious  and  profound, 
vim  tranflated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared 
obvioufly  to  be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  propofition. 

The  effe£l  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
ilyle  in  our  own.  ilanguage,  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  a  compofition  in  a  foreign 
ooe.  The  eye  i&  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  dillindly. 
^  Alittd  ftyli  genus,"  (fays  Bacon,)  totum  in  eo  eft, 
^  ut  verba  fmt  aculeata,  fententias  concifie,  oratio 
<<  dcnique  potius  verfa  quam  iufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
^  per  hujulmodi  artificium,  magis  ingemofa  videantnr 
^  quam  re  vera  fmt*  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  ef« 
^  &ifius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderatius/' 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Lada 
con^x)fition,  aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have 
aow  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  pbiloibphical  communication; 
SB  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accurate 
tbofoght.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this  la- 
titude in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the 
afibdations  among  words  mud  be  k)ofer,  thnn  where 
one  invariable  order  is  followed ;  and  of  confequence, 
on  Ae  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  mif- 
takes  which  are  committed  in  reafonings  cxprcffed  in 
foch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily  deteflted. 

The  errdrs  in  reafomng,  to  which  we  are  expcJed 
in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of 

thought,  will  appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  ^vhen  wc  con. 

fider 
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SECTION    V. 

Of  tie  Purpofes  to  which  the  Ponoers  of  AhfiraBlmt  mni 

Gcneralifation   are  fubfervient. 

TT  has  been  already  fhewn,  that,  without  the  ufe 
-■"  of  figns,  all  our  knowledge  mull  neceflarily  have 
been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  (hould  ha^ 
been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  claflification  and 
general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained, 
that  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  means  nothing  more 
than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  k 

XiTould  have  been  impoflible  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
any  fpccies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous }  or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  very  imperfedly  dated.  The  tnidi 
is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word 
reafoning^  but  falfe  in  another ;  and  I  even  fufped  it 
is  falfe  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  moft 
commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid 
doi^n  as  a  general  propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to 
annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  fliould 
be  afcertained  with  precifion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expedlation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning ;  and 
different  theories  hate  ^f  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas.     Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 

maintains. 
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nuuntainS)  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  conlH- 
tution,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  ^ 
V^  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fads,  beyond  which,  philofophy 
is  unable  to  proceed  *•  Without  this  principle  of 
expedation,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  accom- 
modate our  condud  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  principle 
€ocval  with  our  very  exiftence ;  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  remoTed  from  the  common 
oonie  of  Iherary  purfuitSy  it  always  gives  me  pleafure  to  remark 
1  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different  philofophers  ;  particu* 
kdj  amoag  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  educated 
in  diSercnt  philofophical  fyfkms.  The  following  paflage,  iu 
which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  mate* 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  Dr.  Reid's  doMnes. 

^  Li  mtooire  de  nos  fenfations,  et  la  faculty  que  nous  avons 

*  de  refl^chir  fur  ces  fenfations  paff6es  et  de  les  combiner,  font 
"  k  £eul  pTincipe  de  nos  connoiffances.  La  fuppofition  qu'il 
**  edit  des  loixconftantes  auxquelles  tous  les  phenomenes  obferv^ 
"  foot  aflijettis  de  maniere  a  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans 

*  toi^es  les  circon (lances,  tels  qu'ils  font  dctermin^^  par  ces  loix» 
**  eft  le  feul  fbndement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiflances. 

**  Nout  avons  la  confdence  d'avoir  obferv6  cette  conftance,  et  un 
^  fentiment  involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu'elle  continuera  dc 
^  fubfifter.  La  probabilite  qui  en  refulte,  quelque  grande  qu'elle 
"  fait,  n'eft  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  relation  n6ceflaire  ne  lie 
^  pour  nous  le  pafl)^  a  I'avenir,  ni  la  conftancc  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  a 
**  celle  de  ce  que  j'a\ux>i3  continue  d'obferver  fij'etcMS  reft6  dans  det 
**  dfconftances  fcmbhbles ;  mais  I'impreifion  qui  me  porte  a  re- 
^  garder  comme  exiflant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m'a  prefente  ce  carac-^ 
•«  tei^deconftanceeftirrefiftible." — Fli deTvKCOTy  partieii. p. 56. 

^  Quand  un  Francois  et  un  Anglois  penfent  de  mcme,   (iayt 
*•  Vohaire,)  il  fiiut  bien  qu'ils  aient  raifon." 

It 
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'    It  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  doflrinc,  that, 

although  philofophers  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary 
for  the  pra^cal  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  (hould  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  fliould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  all.  The  philofopher,  for 
example,  may  flate  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  ^^  fire 
fcorches ;"  or  that "  heavy  bodies,  when  unfupport- 
cd,  fall  downwards :"  but,  long  before  the  ufe  of  ' 
artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reafon, 
a  child  learns  to  a^  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  inflin£tiye 
principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  dire£ted 
in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  in- 
flinfts)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual.  If 
man,  therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other 
purpofes,  than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance 
with  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  neceflary  for  the 
prefervatioix  of  his  animal  exiftence ;  he  might  have 
fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being  without  the  ufe 
of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inflinftive  anticipation 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  conduft  to 
what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing  phy* 
fical  caufes  as  inftruments  for  the  accomplifliment  of 
our  purpofes ;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch 
caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplifh  very  remote  6ffe6ls.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of 
a  furnace ;  the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable  j 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  mecha* 
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nical  arts.     Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may 

be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language : 

and  yet,  affuredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of  means  fub- 

fervient  to  a  particular  end ;    or,  in  other  words,  an 

cflfort  of  mechanical  invention  ;  implies,  according  to 

the  common  doftrines  of  philofophers,  the  exercife  of 

our  reafoning  powers.    In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the 

vrord  reafoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not 

efleodally  conneded  with  the  faculty  of  generalifation, 

or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
byages,  whofe  minds  are  almoft  wholly  occupied  with 
particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination  nor  ca- 
pacity for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occafionally 
oUenred  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means  for  accom- 
plifhing  a  particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think, 
be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  ;  and  that  they  do 
not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  effeft  of  their 
want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  impcrfeftion  of 
fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common  to  them 
with  our  fpecies ;  particularly  of  their  powers  of  at- 
tention and  recoUeftion.  The  inftances  which  are 
commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  are  perfeftly  diftinfl:  from  thofe  intel- 
leftual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  efTentially 
fubferxdent  *.  Whether 

*  One  of  the  befl  attefted  inftances  which  I  have  met  with,  of 
iagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  in  his 
Ldirefur  la  Ammaux^  addrcffed  to  M.  Le  Roy. 

*•  Un  de  mc5  amis,  homme  d'efprit  et  dignc  dc  confiance,  ro'a 

raconts 
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Whether  that  particular  fpecies  of  mechanical  c<mk 
trivance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  whi^ 
confids  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of  phyfical  cai^ici 
to  accompliffi  an  effe£t  which  we  cannot  produce  itn^ 
mediately,  (hould  or  fhould  not  be  dignified  with   ^ 
name  of  reafoning,  I  (hall  not  now  inquire.     Ic  > 
fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that  i  ^  ^ 
cffentially  different  from  thofe  intellefhial  proce^fct 
to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indcfpenfably  neceflas^- 


^  raconte  deux,  fails  dont  il  a  ct6  t^moin.     II  avoit  un  fingc 

*'*  intelligent ;  il  s'amuCoit  a  lui  donner  dea  noix  doot  I'aniinal  f  '^'^ 

*^  trcs  friand  ;  mais  il  les  pki9oit  aflcz  loin,  pour  que  retenu 

«*  chatne,  le  Hnge  ne  p6t  pas  les  atteindrc  :  aprcs  bien  des 

*  inutilcs  qui  nc  fervent  qu'a  pr^par^r  rinvcntion,  Ic  finge,  ray^  ^ 

«•  paffer  un  domeftique  portant  unc  ferviettc  fous  Ic  brai,  fe 

i<  de  cette  fcrviette»  et  s'en  fervit  pour  atteindrc  a  la 

«<  Pamencr  jufqu'  a  lui.     La  maniere  de  caffer  la  noix  <zigem 

*^  nouvelle  invention  ;  il  en  vint  a  bout^  en  pbgant  la  noix  a 

•*  en  y  faifant  tomber  de  baut  unc  picrrc  ou  un  cailloQ  pou 

•*  brifer.     Vous  voyc/,  Monfieur,  que  fans  avoir  conno,  co; 

«•  Gallilce,  les  loix  dc  la  chute  dcs  corpB,  le  fingc  avoit 

«  remarquc  la  force  que  ccs  corps  acquierent  par  la  chute.  ^ 

•*  moyen  ccpcndaut  fc  trouva  en  dcfaut.    Un  jour  qu'il  avoit  p— ^'^ 

«*  la  terre  ctoit  n^olle,  la  noix  enfon^oit,  ct  la  picrre  n'avoit  p-  ^^ 

«*  d'aAion  pour  la  brifer.     Qiie  fit  le  fingc  ?  11  alia  cbercher         * 

•♦  tuileauy  pla^a  la  noix  deffus,  ct  en  laifTant  tomber  la  pierr^^*  * 

**  brifa  la  noix  qui  n'enfon9oit  plus." Di/couri  et  menmres  ^^^ 

fjiuteitr  de  VHiJloirede  V  AJlronomie.  A  ParivS,  1 79O1  tome  li.  p<  I  :^^"' 
Admitting  thcfe  fads  to  be  accurately  fiatcd,  they  dill  Ic-^*** 
an  eflential  diilincUon  between  man  and  brutes  ;  for  in  none  ^ 
the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  analagous  ^^ 
thofe  intelledual  proceflcs  which  lead  the  mind  to  general  ^c:^^ 
clufions,  and  wliich  (according  to  the  foregoing  doftrine)  imf:^'^ 
the  ufc  of  general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  tlierefore,  which  cnat^ 
U9  to  cUflify  objeds,  and  to  employ  figns  as  an  inftnimcnt  ^ 
thought,  are,  as  far  at  wo  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  fpeci 
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At  the  fame  dme,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge^ 
that  what  I  have  now  faid,  i$  not  (Iri&ly  applicable 
to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions, 
in  which  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  confpire 
at  once  to  produce  a  particular  effed.  Such  con- 
tiivances,  perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  procefles 
of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
%ns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the  fubje^ 
oficafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objects,  or  to 
individual  events,  which  we  have  actually  perceived, 
and  of  which  we  retain  a  diflind  remembrance  *, 

^  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general 
irdjpofition ;  becaufe  individual  objects,  and  individual  events, 
vbick  faiYe  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  cannot 
pu&falj  be  made  the  fubjeds  of  our  confideration f  but  by  meanf 
of  hDguage.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  fuch  obje^lt 
ttd  ^rentSt  is  accurately  defcribed  in  the  following  palTage  of 
VoDafton  ;  however  unphilofophical  the  conclufion  may  be  which 
he  deduces  from  his  reafoning. 

^  A  roan  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  hit 

**  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them ;  he  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his 

*«  name  does.     When  it  is  faid,  JuHus  Czfar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat 

**  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy, 

*•  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the  conqueror  of  Pompcy 

*■  wasCaefar  ;  that  is,  Czfar,  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompcy,  arc  the 

^*  Cone  thing ;  and  Czfar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  diftinftion 

**  as  the  other.     The  amount  then  is  only  this :  that  the  con. 

**  ({Beror  of  Pompcy  conquered   Pompcy  ;  or  fomebody  con- 

**  qqercd  Pompcy ;  or  rather,  fince  Pompcy  is  as  little  known 

**  now  as  Csefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.     Such  a  poor 

^^  Inifincfs  is  this  boafted  immortality ;  and  fuch,  as  has  been 

^  We  ddcribed,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  I'' 

ReTtf^w  of  1^ AT.  D£L.  p.  117. 

P  we 
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we  are  not  under  the  neceflity  of  employing  wordl 
It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  when  the  foK 
]eSt$  of  our  confideration  are  particular,  our  reafoc: 
ing  with  refpeft  to  them  may  involve  very  'gencrs 
notions ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  we  may  conceivei 
without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  things  about  which  im 
reafon,  yet  we  mud  neceffarily  have  recourfe  to  Ian 
guage  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations  concerniif 
them.  If  the  fubjeds  of  our  reafoning  be  general. 
(under  which  defcription  I  include  all  our  reafoningt 
whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  which  do  not 
relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the  kik 
objeds  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed 
According  as  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive  o 
limited  in  their  fignification,  the  conclufions  we  fianrn 
will  be  more  or  lefs  general;  but  this  accidental  di 
cumftance  does  not  in  the  lead  aflfed  the  nature  c 
the  intellefiual  procefs;  fo  that  it  may  be  laid  dcm 
as  a  propofition  which  holds  without  any  exceptioii 
that,  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  extend  our  fpecu 
lations  beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  a: 
ufeful  auxiliary,  but  is  the  fole  inftrument  by  whicl 
they  are  carried  on. 

Thefe  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  c 
what  forms  the  charafteriflical  diflinclion  between  th 
fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgai 
it  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accuflomed  to  carry  oi 
his  procefles  of  reafoning  to  a  greater  extent  than  th< 
latter ;  but  that  the  conclufions  he  is  accuflomed  t< 
form,  arc  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  confequence  c 
the  habitual  employment  of  more  coniprehenfiv 
terms.  Among  the  moft  unenlightened  of  mankind 
we   often   meet   with   individuals   who  poffefs  th 

3  reafoninj 
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ireafoning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  but  as 

this  fisLCulty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it 

never  can  conduct  them  to  general  truths ;  and,  of 

oonfequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead  them 

to  fpeculation.or  to  aftion,  it  can  only  fit  them  for 

diitinguiihing  themfelves  in  fome  very  limited  and 

fut)ordinate  fphere.     The   philofopher,   whofe  mind 

iias  been  familiarifed  by  education,  and  by  his  own 

.reflexions,  to  the  correct  ufe  of  more  comprehenfive 

tenns^  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree 

of  intelledual  exertion  than  is  neceffary  for  managing 

^  details  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  to  arrive  at  general 

deorems  ;  which,  when  illuilrated  to  the  lower  claflfes 

of  men,  in  their    particular  applications,   feem    to 

Nicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little  Ihort  of  fuper- 

itttund*. 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufc 
m  illuftrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference, 
itt  laft,  between  the  invefligations  we  carry  on  by 
lis  af&flance,  and  other  proceffes  of  reafoning,  is 
more  inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined; 
and,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  amounts  only  to  this, 

•  "  General  reafonings  feem  intricate,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
*^  general ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  diflinguifh,  in 
**  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circum fiance  in 
**  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extraft  it,  pure  and  unmixt,  from 
"  the  other  fuperfluous  circumftances.  Every  judgment  or 
**  concluiion  with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their 
**  Tiew  to  thofc  univerfal  proportions,  which  comprehend  under 
"  them  an  intinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a  whole 
**  fcience  in  a  fmgle  theorem.  Their  eye  is  confounded  with 
^  fuch  an  cxtcnfive  profpecl ;  and  the  conclufions  derived  from 
**  it,  cventho'  clearly  cxpreffed,  feem  intricate  and  obfcure.'* 

Hu M e' »  Political  D'ljcourfes. 
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that  the  former  are  exprefled  in  an  appropriatec 
language,  with  which  we  are  not  accuftomed  tK 
aflfociate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  th.^ 
efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  diftind  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpecou 
lations  we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continu- 
ally awakening  the  power  of  Conception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fliewed  algebraifka 
that,  by  fubftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letton 
oPthe  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  Aes^ 
might  render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfez^ 
vient  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  fi^ 
not  increafe  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonix^  « 
he  only  enlarged  the  fignification  of  the  terms  io 
which  they  were  exprefled.  And  if,  in  teadnog 
that  fdence,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  ftv'* 
dents  to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the  particiil^ 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  aC 
quainted  with  literal  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  ^ 
not  becaufe  the  former  procefles  are  lefs  intric^^ 
than  the  latter,  but  becaufe  their  fcope  and  utility 
are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  ^* 
illuftrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the  diffcM 
ence  between  a  particular  conclufion,  and  a  geH^ 
ral  theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intelledtual  proccfCs 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  pcrfe£tl; 
analogous  to  that  between  the  two  dates  of  the  ^ 
gebraical  art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Viet^ 
the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various  f^ 
ences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  thera  wi^ 
corredneis  and  dexterity,   the  lame  fort  of  adva^ 
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agp  over  the  uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk  of 
nankind,  which  the  expert  algebraift  pofTefTes  ovar 
tbe  aridimeucal  accomptant. 

If  die  foregoing  dodrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which 
spears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  flriking  and  beau- 
i/iil;  as  it  fhews  that  the  fame  faculties  which, 
rfAout  the  ufe  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
Quted  to  the  confideration  of  individual  objeds 
ad  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted 
►  tebrace,  without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive 
leorems,  to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the 
ifted  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
ien  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  flrength 
quires  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhi- 
tt  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increafe  of  our  in- 
lle&ial  capacity  which  we  owe  to  language. — It 
Ais  increafe  of  our  natural  powers  of  compre- 
nfion,  which  fee^s  to  be  the  principal  foundation 

the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of 
neral  theorems.  Such  a  difcovery  gives  us  at 
jce  the  command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  parti* 
lar  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind  a  fen- 
acnt  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we 
i  when  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  thofe 
yfical  effefts,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the 
mmand  by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 
It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firfl,  to  be  a  fiirther 
nfequence  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endea- 
curing  to  eftablifh,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofo- 
^cal  difcoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
aaginedj   but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from 

P  3  them. 
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them,  that  this    difficuhy    is   of  a  different  nature 
from  what  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe,    on  a  fuperficial ; 
view  of  the  fubjeft.      To   employ,  with  (kill,  the- 
very   delicate   inftrument   which    nature    has    made 
effentially  fubfervicnt    to  general   reafoning,  and  to.. 
guard  againft  the  errors  which  refult  from  an  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  it,  require  an  uncommon  capacity  of 
patient  attention,  and   a  cautious  circumfpeftion  in 
conducing  our  various  intelleftqal ,  proceffes,  which 
can   only   be   acquired   by  early  habits  of  philofo- 
phical  reflexion.     To  aflifl  and  dire£l  us  in    mak* 
ihg  this  acquifition  ought  to  form  the  moft  impor- 
tant branch  of  a  rational  logic ;    a  fcience  of  |ar 
more  extenfive  utility,  and  of  which  the  principleg 
lie  much  deeper  in  the  philofophy    of  the  humaix 
mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dig., 
nified  with   that   name.     The  branch  in  particular 
to  which  the  foregoing  ob^er^'ations  more  immedi- 
ately  relate,   muft   for    ever  remain  in  its   infancy, 
till   a  mofl  difllcult  and   important    defideratum   in 
the  hiflory  of  the  mind  is  fupplied,  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  fteps  by  which  it  acquires  the 
ufe  of  the  various  clafles  of  words  which  compofe 
the  language   of  a  cultivated   and   enlightened  peo-r 
pie.     Of  fome  of  the  errors  in  reafoning  to  which 
we  are  expofed  by  an  incautious   ufe  of  words,  I 
took  notice  in  the  preceding   Seftion ;   and  I  fhall 
have   occafion  afterwards  to   treat  the  fame  fubjeft 
more  in  detail  in  a  fubfequent  part  of  my  work. 
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SECTION    VI. 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  ive  are  liable  in  Speculation  j  and  in 
tie  ConduSI  of  Affairs^  in  confequence  of  a  rajb  Application 
if  general  Principle^, 

TT  appears  fufficiently  from  the  reafonings  which 
I  offered  in  the  preceding  Sedtion,  how  impor- 
tant are  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  ac- 
quires, by  quitting  the  fludy  of  particulars,  and  di* 
nfting  his  attention  to  general  principles*  I  flatter 
myfelf  it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  reafonings, 
that  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe 
comprehenfive  fpeculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  in  the 
uTe  of  general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs 
aw  neceffary,  both  in  eftablifhing  their  truth,  and 
in  applying  them  to  pradice.  Without  a  proper 
attention  to  the  circumftances  by  which  their  ap- 
plicadon  to  particular  cafes  mud  be  modified,  they 
will  be  a  perpetual  fource  of  miftake,  and  of  difap- 
pointment,  in  the  condud  of  affairs,  however  ri- 
^ly  jufl  they  may  be  in  themfelvcs,  and  however 
accurately  we  may  reafon  from  them.  If  our  ge- 
ncFal  principles  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  in^ 
volve  us  in  errors,  not  only  of  conduft  but  of  fpe^ 
culation;  and  our  errors  will  be  the  more  nume* 

P  4  ^^^H 
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rous,  the  more  comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on 
which  we  proceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a  minutenefs  of  difquifition  inconfiftent  with  my 
general  plan ;  and  I  (hall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  moft 
eifential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evidently  impoffible 
to  eftablifli  folid  general  principles,  without  the  pre- 
vious ftudy  of  particulars :  in  other  words,  it  is  ne- 
ceilary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
objefls,  and  individual  events ;  in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  claflification,  and  for  a 
jufl:  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  can  exped  to  arrive  at  gene- 
ral  principles,  which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths :  and 
unlefs  our  principles  admit  of  fuch  a  pradical  ap«. 
plication,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  li- 
mited acquifitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of 
thefe  remarks  is  now  fo  univerfally  admitted,  and 
is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them  ; 
and  I  (hould  fcarcely  have  thought  of  dating  them 
in  this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  difpute 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of 
univerfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  /pedes  are 
mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the   attention  from  the  dif- 

tinguifhing 
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tingruilbing  qualities  of  objefts,  and  giving  a  com- 
mon name  to  their  refqmbling  qualities,  they  con- 
ceired  univerfals  to  be  real  cxiftences,  or  (as  thejr 
expreffed  it)  to  be  the  eflences  of  individuals ;  and 
flattered  thcmfelves  with  the  belief,  thai  by  dired- 
ing  their  attention  to  thefe  eflences  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  they  riiight  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets 
of  the  univerfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of 
nature  in  detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common 
to  the  Platonifts  and  tlie  Peripatetics,  and  which  both 
of  them  feem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago- 
rean fchool,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
thing  elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in 
phyfical  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is 
almoft  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophifmg,  in  op- 
I>ofition  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfuUy  foU 
lowed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

**  The  Platonifts,**  fays  he,  "  confidering  fcience 

*  as  fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fteady,  would 

*  admit  nothing  to  be  its  objeft  which  was  vague,  in- 

*  definite,  and  pafling.    For  this  reafon  they  excluded 

*  all  individuals  or  objefts  of  fenfe,  and  (as  Ammo- 

*  nius  exprefTes   it)   raifed  themfelves  in   their  con- 

*  templations  from  beings  particular  to  beings  uni- 

*  verfal,  and  which,    from  their  own  nature,   were 

*  eternal  and  definite." — "  Confonant  to   this  was 

*  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  refpe£k  to  the  progreft 

*  of  our  fpeculations  and  inquiries,  to  defcend  from 

*  thofe  higher  genera,  which  include  many  fubordi- 

*  nate  fpecies,  down  to  the  loweft  rank  of  fpecies, 
**  thofe  which  include  only  individuals.     But  here  it 


"  was 
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^'  was  his  opinion,  that  our  enquiries  fhould  ftop, 
and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone ;  be- 
caufe  of  thefe  there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  fci- 
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*'  Such,*'  continues  this  author,  "  was  the  method 
of  ancient  philofophy.  The  fafliion,  at  prefent,  ap- 
pears to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
philofophers  to  be  little  elfe,  than  the  collefting 
from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  an 
infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,  and  uncon- 
*'  neded  fafts,  the  chief  effed  of  which  is  to  excite 
*'  our  admiration."— In  another  part  of  his  works  the 
fame  author  obferves,  that  "  the  mind,  truly  wife, 
quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  as  knowing  their 
multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehenfible,  turns 
its  intelleftual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  compre, 
**  hcnfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re- 
**  cognife  whatever  exifts  t-" 

If  we  abftrafl:  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers,  with  refpeft  to  the  proper  order  to 
be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  to 
end  where  the  Platonifts  faid  that  they  fhould  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  beftowed  on  the  uti- 
lity of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths  which  form  the  ob- 
jeft  of  fcience  (making  allowance  for  the  obfcure  and 
myfterious  terms  in  which  they  exprefi'ed  them)  caa 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  probable 
that  from  a  few  accidental  inftances  of  fuccefsful  in- 
veftigation,  they  had  been  ftruck  with  the  wonderful 

♦  Harris's  Three  Trcatifcs,  pages  341,  342. 
f  Ibid,  page  2^7. 

effed; 
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effeS  of  general  principles  in  increafing  the  intellec- 
tual power  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  mifled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  ftudy  of  particulars  which  is  fo  oftem 
conneded  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability, 
they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a  life 
devoted  to  abftraft  meditation,  fuch  principles  might 
be  rendered  as  immediate  objedts  of  intelleftual  per- 
ception, a8  the  individuals  which  compofe  the  mate- 
rial world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  By  conneding 
this  opinion  with  their  other  doftrines  concerning  uni- 
verEds,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exliibit  it 
in  fo  myfterious  a  form,  as  not  only  to  impofe  on 
thcmfelves,  but  to  perplex  the  underflandings  of  all 
the  learned  .in  Europe,  for  a  long  fucceffion  of 
ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  fore- 
going obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge  muft  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objefts  and  particular  fafts ;  and  that  it  Is 
only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvable 
into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poflefs  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  underftood 
to  be  implied  in  this  conclufion,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge muft  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  proper  experi- 
ence. If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcienccy 
and  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  muft  havo 
been  wonderfully  retarded ;  for,  if  it  had  been  ne- 
ceflary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  claffification  of 
objeds,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  and  abftrac- 
tions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  a£hial  exami- 
nation of  particular  fafts,  the  general  truths  on  which 
Ilk  conduct  proceeds;  human  affairs  would  at  this 

day 
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day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which  they 
were  br?>ught,by  the  experience  of  the  firft  gene- 
ration. In  fact,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of 
the  fpecies  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  race  depends  on  the  feparate 
efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring 
for  himfelf  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  in  which,  of 
confequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each 
individual  muft  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  ex- 
perience. In  a  cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firft 
acquifitions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage ;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  claffes  of 
objeds,  and  of  general  truths ;  and  before  that  time 
of  Kfe  at  which  the  favage  is  pofleflcd  of  the  know- 
ledge neceflary  for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled 
to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  accumulated  dif- 
coveries  of  ages. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  condition 
in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceflity,  continue,  prior 
to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeflions ;  the  natural 
difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  particular 
truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety,  to 
colleft  the  rcfults  of  their  experience,  for  their 
own  inftruftion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  poffible  way  of 
communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fome  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  wa^  linking  and  obvious.  In  other 
words,  the  wildom  of  luch  ages  will  neceflarily  be 
exprefl'ed  in  the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the 

ftill  Ampler  form  of  proverbial   inftancesj  and   not 

in 
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in  the  fcientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this 
way,  undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inftrufHon,  both  of 
a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed : 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general 
tniths  continued  to  l)e  expreffed  merely  by  particular 
exemplifications,  they  would  afford  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the 
fpcculations  of  another;  as  no  effort  of  the  un- 
derftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  em- 
I^oy  them  as  premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other 
condufions  more  remote  and  comprehenfive.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the 
fcope  or  moral  of  the  fable  (hould  be  feparated 
entirely  f((^  its  acceffory  circumftances,  and  dated 
in  the  form  of  a  general  propofitioru 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  necef- 
farily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  owing 
to  the  introdudion  of  general  terms,  and  to  the 
ufe    of   general    propofitions.     In   confequence   of 
the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in  lan- 
guage as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  the  claflifications 
both   of  things    and   fads  with   which   the  infant 
faculues  of  each  fucceflive  race  are  converfant,  are 
tnore  juft  and  more  comprehenfive  than  thofe   of 
their  predeceiTors :  the  difcovcries  which,  in  one  age, 
^ere  confined  to  the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few, 
becoming  in  the  next,  the  eftablifhed  creed  of  the 
leamed ;  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary   principles  of  education.     Indeed,    among 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  inftrufUon, 
fome  of  the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions 
ot  the  human  iutelleft,  are,  even  in  infancy,  as  com. 

pletely 
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pletely  familiarifed  to  th6  mind,  as  the  moft  obviou* 
phenomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to  their 
fenfes. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  they  open  an  unbounded 
profpeft  of  intelleftual  improvement  to  future  ages  ; 
as  they  point  out  a  provifion  made  by  nature  to 
fecilitate  and  abridge,  more  and  more,  the  procefs 
of  ftudy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired 
increafe  in  number.  Nor  is  this  profpe6k  derived 
from  theory  alone.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  paft 
hiftory  of  all  the  fciences ;  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, by  that  of  mathematics  and  phyfics,  in  which 
the  ftate  of  difcovery,  and  the  prevailing  methods  of 
inftru£lion^  may,  at  all  times  be  eafily  compared  to- 
gether. In  this  laft  obfervation  I  have  been  anticipated 
i>Y  a  late  eminent  mathematician^  whofe  eloquent 
and  philofophical  ftatement  of  the  argument  can- 
not fail  to  carry  convifldon  to  thofe,  who  are  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  fafts  on  which  his  conclufion 
is  founded: 

'*  To  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  be  flow  in  admits 
*^  ting  the  poffibility  of  this  progreflive  improvement 
**  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  flate,  as  an  example, 
the  hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which  the  advances 
of  difcovery  are  the  moft  certain,  and  in  which 
they  may  be  meafured  with  the  grcateft  precifion, 
^*  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  aftro- 
"  nomy,  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an  occult 
^*  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priefthood 
♦*  founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in  the  times 
**  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  the  fubjefts  of 
•'  common  education  in  the  public  fchools  of  Greece^ 
f?  In  the  laft  century,  a  few  years  of  ftudy  were  fuf- 

ficient 
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^^  ficlent  for  comprehending  all  that  Archimedes  and 
^*  liipparchns  knew;  and,  at  prefent,  two  years 
'*  employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  ftudent 
^  "beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  limited  the  in- 
*  quiries  of  I^eibnitz  and  of  Newton.  Let  any 
^  perfon  refleft  on  thefe  fafts:  let  him  follow  the 
immenfe  chain  which  connefts  the  inquiries  of 
luler  with  thofe  of  a  Prieft  of  Memphis ;  let  him 
cbferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  tha 
prefent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  medic 
cnty  in  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
fumifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and 
£icilitating  our  intelledhial  labour,  and  that 
there  is  no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fim^ 
plifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  per- 
cdve,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of 
particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fa6ts,  begin 
to  diftraft  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the 
memory,  the  former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in 
one  general  method,  and  the  latter  unite  in  one 
general  law;  and  that  thefe  generalizations  con- 
tinually fucceeding  one  to  another,  like  the 
fiicceflive  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itfelf, 
have  no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the 
busian  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend  *• 

*  Sec  Note  [M2- 
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SECTION  vn. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SuhJeH. — Differences  in  tie  IntelleBuat 
CharaElers  of  Individuals ^  arifingfrom  their  different  Habits 
ofAbflrailion  and  Generalifation. 

TN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  eflFefts  of 
civilifation,  its  'tendency  to  famiiiarife  the  mind 
to  general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I  did 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally 
to  all  the  claffes  of  men  in'  fociety.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thofe 
•who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  habi- 
tually occupied  about  particular  objects  and  parti- 
cular events,  that,  although  they  are  fometimes 
led,  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  expreffions, 
the  ufe  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more 
the  refult  of  memory  than  judgment;  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
fully,  any  procefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they 
arc  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceflfary  for  jne  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  with  refpeft  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervations 
of  a  fimilar  nature,)  muft  be  received  with  fome  re- 
ftriftions.  In  fuch  a  flate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found, 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths, 
are  not  perfeSly  familiar  j  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going 
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going  conclufions  are  to  be  confidered  as  defcriptive 
of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  moft 
prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labour  of 
reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  direding  the  attention 
to  general  principles,  inftead  of  particular  truths,  is 
the  profeiTed  aim  of  all  philofophy ;  and  according 
as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic 
fpintj  their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature 
of  their  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former, 
or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe  objects. 

There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are 
accuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelleflual 
powers,  two  claffes,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are 
remarkably  difUnguifhed  from  each  other ;  the  one 
dais  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call  men 
of  bufinefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the 
other,  men  of  abftraclion ;  or,  in  other  words,  philo- 
fophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  refpefts,  the 
latter  of  thefe  poffefs  over  the  former,  have  been 
already  pointed  out ;  but  it  mufl  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
fome  inconvenience.  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolvable, 
to  their  utility  is  to  be  eflimated  by  the  pra£Ucal 
applications  of  which  they  admit :  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is  &vour- 
able  to  philofophical  piufuits,  unlefs  it  be  kept  imder 
proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqualify  us 
for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  exercife  of 
the  arts,  and  in  the  condud  of  affairs, 

(^  la 
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In  order  to  perceive  the' truth  of  thefe  remarks,  it 
is  almoft  fufiicient  to  recoiled,  that  as  clafCfication, 
and,  of  confequence,  general  reafoning,  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  abftradion ;  a  natural  difpofition  to 
indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  over- 
look the  fpedfic  differences  of  things,  in  attending  to 
their  common  qualities.  To  fucceed,  however,  in 
pra£Hce,  a  familiar  and  circumftantial  acquaintance 
ivith  the  particular  objeds  which  fall  under  our  obfer- 
vation,  is  indifpenfably  necefiary. 

But,  farther  :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded 
on  clafnfic^tions  which  imply  the  exercife  of  ab- 
flraftion;  it  is  neceflary  to  regard  them,  in  their 
pra6Ucal  applications,  merely  as  approximations  to 
the  truth ;  the  defe£ts  of  which,  muft  be  fupplied  by 
habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  con- 
fidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical 
powers ;  it  is  ufual  to  (implify  the  objefts  of  our 
conception,  by  abftraOing  from  friftion,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are 
compofcd.  Levers  are.  confidered  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfeftly  inflexible ;  and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
lines,  perfedly  flexible; — and  by  means  of  thefe, 
and  fimilar  abftraftions,  a  fubjeft,  which  is  in  itfelf 
extremely  complicated,  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geometry.  In  the  theory  of  politics, 
we  find  it  neceflary  to  abftraft  from  many  of  the 
peculiarities  which  diftinguifli  diflferent  forms  of 
government  from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
certain  general  clafles,  according  to  their  prevailing 
tendency.  Although  all  the  governments  we  have 
ever  feen,  have  had  more  or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their 

compo- 
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^oopofition,  we  reafon  concerning'  pure  monarchies^ 
pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as  if  there 
really  exifted  political  edablifhments  correfponding 
to  our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a  claflification,  it 
iMTould  be  impof&ble  for  us  to  fix  our  attention^ 
amidft  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fub- 
jeGt  prefents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general 
principles,  which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  enquiries 
in  comparing  different  inftitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative 
farmer  reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a 
few  general  defcriptions ;  the  phyfidan,  the  infinite 
variety  of  bodily  conflitutions  to  a  few  temperaments ; 
and  the  moralift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  cha« 
nders  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  a£tion. 

Notwithflanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages 

^e  derive  from  thefe  clafEfications,  and  the  general 

cimduiions  to  which  they  lead;  it  is  evidently  im« 

poflible,  that  prindples,  which  derived  thdr  origin 

fiom  efforts  of  abftradtion,  fhould  apply  literally  to 

pra&ice ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  fhould  afford  us  any 

confiderable  afliftance  in  condud,  without  a  certain 

dq^ree  of  pra&ical  and  experimental  fkill.    Hence 

it  is,  that  the  mere  theorifl  ib  frequently  expofes 

bimfeif,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom 

*hc  defpifes ;  and  fn  the  general  eftimation  of  the 

Vorld,  falls  below  the  level  of  the  common  drudges 

in  bufmefs  and  the  arts.     The  walk,  indeed,  of  thefe 

Unenlightened    praftitioners,     muft    necedarily    be 

.limited  by  their  accidental  opportunities  of  experience ; 

•  but,  fo  far  as  they  go,  they  operate  with  fiifility  and 

Xuccefs ;  while  the  merely  fpeculative   philofopher, 

I     0^2  although 
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although  poflefled  of  prihciples  which  enable 
to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with  pity,  tlKmc 
narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ladicro^mxj 
pretenfions  with  which  they  frequently  oppofe 
trifling  fucceffes  to  his  theoretical  fpeculations, 
himfelf  perfedly  at  a  lofs,  when  he  is  called  upc^ 
by  the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry 
principles  into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  ti 
maxim,  ^  which  "  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  has 
•* .  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  of  cv< 
**  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  buifinefs  —  ** 

In  what  confifls  pra£tical  or  experimental  (kill,  i^ 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely ;  but,  among  otlk. 
things,  it  obvioufly  implies,  a  talent  for  minute 
comprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation;  a  memoi 
at  once  retentive  and  ready ;  in  order  to  prefent 
us  accurately,  and  without  reflexion,  our  theoreticr:^ 
knowledge;  a  prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be 
concerted  by  unexpefted  occurrences ;  and,  in 
cafes,  an  uncommon'  degree  of  perfeftion  in  i9^^ 
external  fenfes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  ^^^ 
the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of  pradical  fluU,  it  '* 
obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  afti^^^^ 
exertion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
occurrences ;  for,  as  all  the  praftical  principles 
our  nature,  both  intelleftual  and  animal,  have 
reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is 
the  afldve  fcenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidft  the 
of  bufincfs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improv 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made, 
fufEcient  to  illullrate  the  impofl^ibility  of  acquirin; 
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a   talent  for  bufinefs,  or  for  any  of  the  pra£Hcal  arts 
of  life,  without  aftual  experience.     They  fhew  aVo, 
that  mere  experience,  v  without  theory,  may  qualify 
a   man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diflinguifliing  himfelf  in 
lx>th.     It  is  not^  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common, or  for  the  important  fituations  of  fociety, 
or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions  j  for, 
their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely 
imitation,   or   derived   from   the  leflbns  which 
experience  has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  poflibly 
extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumftances.     Mere 
e:^)erience,  therefore,  can,  at  beft,  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life ;  for  conduf^ing 
the  eftablifhed  routine  of  bufinefs,  or  for  a  fervile 
X'epetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  charafter  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which 
^fr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a  lively  pifture  is  drawn  of  the 
infuffidency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  man  for 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
iubjeft,  are  expreffed  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  felicity 
of  hnguage ;  and  are  of  fo  general  a  nature,  that, 
"Vdth  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  extended 
^0  all  the  practical  purfuits  of  life. 

"  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is^ 
^*  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firfl  and  noblefl  of 
^  *  human  fciences ;  a  fcience  which  does  more  tp 
^'^  quicken  and  invigorate  the  underflanding,  than 
^"^  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but 
^  ^  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born, 

C^3  cc  tp 
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**  ^o  Open  and  to  liberalife  the  mind  cxaftly  in 

*'  fame  proportion.  Faffing  from  that  ftudy^  he 

*'  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but  plunj 

^^  into  bufmefs ;  I  mean,  into  the  bufmefs  of  offi 

^'  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 

*'  eftabliflied  there.    Much  knowledge  is  to  be 

*^ '  undoubtedly,  in  that  line ;  and  there  b  no  kna 

<<  ledge  which  is  not  valuable.    But  it  may  be 

^^  faid,  that  men  too  much  converfant  in  office, 

^^  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement.    Th 

**  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to 

^^  the  fubftance  of  bufinefs  not  to  be  much  m< 

<^  important,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  o 

<<  dueled*     Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ardmak^^^^ 

**  occafions ;  and,  therefore,  perfons  who  arc  nurtun 

^^  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things 

•*  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the 

^^  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  whei^  ^ 

**  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the  f^l^ 

**  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,   that  a  gread^r 

"  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  for  more  extenfi.  '^^^ 

♦*  comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite,  than  e^"^^^ 

•*  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give." 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumftancr:^^ 
alone,  that  general  principles  affift  us  in  the  condu^*^ 
of  affairs  ;  they  render  the  application  of  our  pra£lic:===^ 
(kill  more  unerring,  and  more  perfeft.    For,  as  gen-^^* 
ral  principles  limit  the  utility  of  practical  (kill  ^"^^ 
fupply  the  imperfeftions    of  theory,  they   dimini 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be 
ployed  ;  and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvemcn        ^* 
wherever  it  is  requifite  j  and  leffen  the  errors  t::^^ 

whic 
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hich  it  is  liable,  by  contra&ing  the  field  within  which 
it  is  poffible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppofite 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing 
thexnfelves  for  the  duties  of  adive  life.  The  one  arifes 
firom  habits  of|  abftradion  and  generalifation  carried 
to  an  excefs ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  an  exclufive, 
and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objeds  and 
events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  a£hial  ex- 


In  a  perfect  fyftem  of  education,  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of 
abifaradHon  with  habits  of  bufinefs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  enable  men  to  coniider  things,  either  in  general,  or 
in  -detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require.  Whichever  of 
thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  undue  afcendant 
oyer  the  mind,  it  will  neceflarily  produce  a  charader 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular  ex- 
ertions. Hence  fome  of  the  apparent  inconfiftencies 
which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intelle&ual 
capacities  of  the  fame  perfon.  One  man,  from  an  early 
indulgence  in  abftrad  fpeculation,  poflefles  a  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  general 
reaibning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the 
ufe  of  general  terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to 
announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  fituation  in 
life  :  while,  in  the  conduct  of  the  fimplefl  affairs,  he 
exhibits  every  mark  of  irrefolution  and  incapacity. 
Another  not  only  ads  with  propriety,  and  fldll,  in 
circmnftances  which  require  a  minute  attention  to 
details,  but  poflefTes  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a 
facility  of  expreflion  on  all  fubjeds,  in  which  nothing 

(^4  but 
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but  what  IS  particular  is  involved  ;  while,  On  genersll 
topics,  he  is  perfeftly  unable  either  to  reafon^  or  to 
judge.  It  is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think 
we  have,  in  moft  inftances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak 
of  good  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe,  in  oppofmon  to 
fcience  and  philofophy.  Both  phiiofophy  and  good 
fenfe  imply  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers; 
and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
thefe  powers  are  applied  to  particubrs  or  to  generals* 
It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I 
have  now  explained  the  term)  that  t^ie  fuccefs  of  men 
in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends ;  but,  that 
it  does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abftra& 
fcience,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for  able  condu£fc 
in  iituations  which  require  comprehenfive  views,  is 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  ^ach  of  thefe  defefts  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in 
whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  ftations  in  fociety ; 
no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original 
value,  between  the  intelleftual  capacities  of  the  two 
claflTes  of  men  to  which  they  charafteriftically  belong. 
The  one  is  the  dcfeft  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  improperly  dire&ed;  the 
other,  of  an  undcrftanding,  minute  and  circumfcribed 
in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for 
fervile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former  defed,  (however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by 
long  habit,)  by^  any  means  fo  incurable  asr  the  latter ; 
for  it  ariles,  not  from  original  conftitution,  but  from 
fome  fault  in  early  education;  while  every  tendency 
to  the  oppofite  extreme  is  more  or  lefs  charaderifUcal 

©f 
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of  a -mind,  ufefiil,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but  deflined,  by  the 
band  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
anodier. 

As  an  additbnal  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
vfaich  men  of  general  views  poffefs  over  the  common 
drudges  in  bufmeTs,  it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that 
the  ^bits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former,  arife 
in  pact  from  the  little  intereft  which  they  take  in 
particular  objefts  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapacity  of 
attention.  When  the  mind  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  confideration  of  claiTes  of  objeftt 
and  of,  comprehenfive  theorems^  it  cannot,  without 
Ibme  degree  of  effort,  deTcend  to  that  humble  walk 
of  experience,  or  of  adion,  in  which  the  meaneft  of 
mankind  are  on  a  level  with  the  greateft.  In  inv 
portant  fituations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  mod  gene- 
ral views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar 
in  tbdr  attention  to  details ;  becaufe  the  objeds 
and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  roufe 
tbor  paffions,  and  interelt  their  curiofity,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  confequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  prafHcal  Ikill  are 
hapinly  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intellectual 
power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfection ;  and  fits 
him  equally  to  conduct,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  the 
details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  contend  fuccefsfuUy 
iritb  the  untried  difBcuUies  of  new  and  hazardous 
fituations.  In  conducting  the  former,  mere  ex- 
perience may  frequently  be  a  fulBcient  guide,  but 
e^xrieoce  and  fpecubdon  muft  be  combined  toge- 
ther 
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ther  to  prepzTC  us  for  the  latter.  **  Expert  men," 
fays  lord  Bacon,  "  can  execute  and  judge  of  par- 
*^  ticulars  one  by  one;  but  the  general  coun&ls, 
**  and  the  plots,  and  the  marfhsJling  of 
^^  come  beil  from  tbofe  that  are  learned/' 


SECTION,  vm. 

Cofainuaiton  of  the  fame  Suijeff. — Ufe  and  Abufe  of  general 

Principles  in  Politics  *• 

HPhe  foregoing  remarks,   on  the  dangers  to  be 

^    apprehended  from  a  rafli  application  of  general 

principles,  hold  equally  with  refped  to  moll  of  the 

,    practical  arts.    Among  thefe,  however,  there  is  one 

of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  reft ;  which,  partly  on 

*  The  events  which  have  happened  fmce  the  publication  of 
the  former  edition  of  this  Volume  in  1792,  might  have  enabled 
me  to  confirm  many  of  the  obfervations  in  this  Se^ion,  by  an 
appeal  to  fadls  ftill  fireih  in  the  recolledlion  of  my  Readers ;  and» 
.in  one  or  two  inilances,  by  flight  verbal  corre^'ons,  to  guard  againft 
the  poiTibility  of  uncandid  mifinterpretation  :  but,  for  various 
reafons,  which  it  is  unneceilary  to  date  at  prefent,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myfelf,  to  fend  the  whole  difcuflion  again 
to  the  prefs  in  its  original  form.  That  the  dodrine  it  inculcates 
is  favourable  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  fociety,  cannot 
:  be  difputed  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  myfclf  am  perfonally  intereftedf  I 
have  no  wifli  to  vitiate  the  record  which  it  exhibits  of  my  opi- 
nions. 

On  fomc  points  which  arc  touched  upon  very  flightly  here,  I 
have  explained  myfelf  more  fully,  in  the  fourth  Sefkion  of  niy 
Biographical  Account  of  Mr.  Smith,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1793,  ^'^^  publilhed  in  the  thini 
Volume  of  their  Tranfa£Uons. 

7  account 
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account  of  Its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  more  particular  confideration.  Th^  art  I  allude 
to,  is  that  of  Legiflation ;  an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  very  effential  refpe£ts,  and  to  which, 
the  reafonings  in  the  laft  Sedion  muft  be  applied 
^rith  many  reftri&ions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceffary  for  me 
to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  eompliance.  with 
common  language  and  common  prejudices,  that  I 
am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 
contrail  theory  with  experience.  In  the  proper 
feofe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  (land- 
ing in  cppofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  of  which  the  mofl  ex- 
tenfive  experience  alone  could  put  us  in  pofleilion* 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed,  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  fafts  was  not  confidered  as  effential 
to  the  formation  of  theories ;  and  from  thefe  ages, 
has  defcended  to  us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice 
againft  general  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in 
^ich  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way 
of  mdu£tion. 

.  But  not  to  difpute  about  words :  there  are 
plainly  two  fets  of  political  reafoners;  one  of 
which  confider  the  adual  infUtutions  of  mankind 
38  the  only  fafe  foundation  for  our  conclufions, 
and  think  every  plan  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which 
is  not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been 
fealifed;  while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many 
cafes,  we  may  reafon  fafely  a  priori  from  tlie 
known    principles    of    human    nature,    combined 

with 
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^ith  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times. 
The  former  are  commonly  underflood  as  contend* 
ing  for  experience  in  bppofition  to  th^ry ;  the 
latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory  unfupported 
by  experience:  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
thatch  e  political  theorift,  if  he  proceeds  cautioufly 
and  philofophically,  founds  his  conclufions  ultu* 
mately  on  experience,  no  lefs  than  the  political 
empiric; — as  the  aftronomer,  who  predi£b  as 
eclipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  fcience,  refls  his  expectation  of  the  event,  on 
h&s  which  have  been  previouily  afcertained  by^ 
obfervation,  no  lefs  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without 
any  rcaf(xiing,  from  bis  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  practical  (kill 
which  habits  of  bufinefs  alone  can  give,  and  without 
which  the  moil  enlightened  politician  muft  always 
appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
I^ans  into  execution.  And  as  this  ikill  is  often  (in 
confcquence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
Jby  the  word  Experience ;  while  it  is  feldom  pofleffed 
by  thofe  men,  who  have  mod  carefully  fhidied  the 
theory  of  legiflation ;  it  has  been  very  generally  con- 
cluded, that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine, 
in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obftacle  to  fuccefs. 
The  ftatefman  who  has  been  formed  among  official 
details,  is  compared  to  the  pradical  engineer ;  the 
fpeculative  legiilator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician 
who  has  paflfed  hjis  life  among  books  and  dia- 
grams.— In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  this  opinion 
is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  le* 
giilation  with  thofe  pradical  applications  of  mechar 

nical 
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nlcal  principleSy  by  which  the  oppofers  of  political 
tlieories  have  to  often  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their 
reafooings; 

L  In  the  firft  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
^lie  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of  general 
xsiediamcal  principles,  are  owing,  in  moft  inftances, 
t:c  the  efie^  which  habits  of  abflra£tion  are  apt  to 
liave,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe  appli-* 
oations  pf  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we  caa 
Icam  to  eorreA  the  imperfe&ions  of  theory.  Such 
4STroTSf  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  incident 
Co  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafle,  or  by 
early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet, 
^o  the  buftle  of  adive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  mi* 
xiute  and  dr^umftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  principles  is  often 
xiu£qyplied  from  an  inattention  to  circuiiiftances ; 
dkde  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par* 
Cicular  •  governments,  and  which  are  occafionally 
<]Qotied  as  imiverfal  political  axbms,  which  every 
'wife  legiilator  ought  to  aiTunte  as  the  ground-work 
of  his  reafonings.  But  this  abufe  of  general  prin- 
ciples fhould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the 
^Mordities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over- 

« 

refinement,  and  the  love  of  theory ;  for  it  arifes 
item  weaknefles,  which  philofophy  alone  can  re- 
niedy ;  an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims 
>»hich  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fanftion  of  time  in 
tWr  fiaivour,  and  a  paflive  acquiefcence  in  received 
opnions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  concluiions  have  fometimes  been  deduced ; 

and 
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snd  which,  notwidifbinding  the  common  prejudice 
'  againft  them,  are,  a  much  furer  foundation  for  our 
reafonings :  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  prindplet 
iHrhich  ve  obtaui  from  an  ezatnination  of  the  human 
conflitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  principles,  which  are 
certainly  the  refult  of  a  much  more  extenfive  indue- 
tion,  than  any  of  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  > 
from  the  hiflory  of  adual  eftablifhments. 

In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  practice,  it  is 
neceffary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attrition  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necefiary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  attentbn  to 
minute  circumftances,  which  is  eiTential  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  or  in  the  management  of  private  bufi- 
nefs-  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of 
thofe  abftra6i  and  compreheniive  views  of  human 
affairs,  which  can  alone  fumifh  the  (latefman  with 
jHxed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  hit 
condufl:.  "  When  a  man  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de- 
**  liberates  concerning  his  conduft  in  any  particular 
*'  affair,  and  forms  fchemes  in  politics,  trade,OBconomy, 
or  any  bufinefs  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his 
arguments  too  fine,  or  conneft  too  long  a  chain  of 
confequences  together.  Something  is  fure  to  hap* 
pen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and  produce 
••  an  event  different  from  what  he  expefted.  But 
*'  when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjeds,  one  may 
^'  juftly  affirm,  that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever 
•*  be  too  fine,  provided  they  are  jufl ;  and  that  the 
^^  difference  betwixt  a  common  man  and  a  man  of 

"  genius. 
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^  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  (hallownefs  or  depth 
•*  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed. — ^TIs 
^  certain  that  general  principles,  hot^ever  intricate 
^  they  inay  feem,  muft  always,  if  they  are  juft  and 
«« found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things, 
**  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes ;  and  it  is  . 
•*  Ac  chief  bufinefs  of  philofophcrs  to  regard  the 
^  general  courfe  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  alfo 
**  the  chief  bufinefs  of  politicians ;  efpecially  in  the 
••  domeftic  government  of  the  ftate,  where  the  public 
"  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends 
^  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as 
^  in  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and 
•*  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons  •." 

n.  The  diiBculties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
Emit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in- 
variably the  fame  from  age  to  age:    and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  pad  experience,  lay  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
pradical  fkill ;  and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defers  of  our  theories.   In  the  art  of  government, 
however,  the  pradical  difHculties  which  occur,  are  of 
1  Very  different  natxire.     They  do  not  prefent  to  the 
ftatefman,  the  fame  (teady  fubjed  of  exammation, 
which  the  effeds  of  friftion  do  to  the  engineer.  They 
srife  chiefly  from  the  paflions  and  opinions  of  men, 
vrluch  are  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  change :  and,  there, 
fore,  the  addrefs  which  is  neceffary  to  overcome  them, 
depends  lefs  on  the  accuracy  of  our  obfervations  with 
tefped  to  the  paft,  than  on  the  fagacity  of  oiu*  con- 
jfeftures  with  refpeft  to  the  future.    In  the  prefent 

*  Political  Difcourfes. 
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age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  commuiiica- 
tion,  and  the  univerfal  diffufion  of  knowledge,  by 
means  of  the  prefs,  render  the  fituation  of  political 
fodeties  eifentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was. 
formerly,  and  fecure  infallibly,  ag^ft  every  accident, . 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon ;  we  may  venture  to  pre?- 
di6l,  that  they  are  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  (tatefman, 
who,  paying  all  due  regard  to  paft  experience,  fearch 
for  the  rules  of  their  conduQ:  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
circumftances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  en* 
lightened  anticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  man- 
kind. 

in.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are 
at  a  lofs  about  the  certainty  pf  a  particular  fad,  we 
have  it  always  in  our.ppwer  tp  bring  it  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  But  it  is  ;V^ry  feldom  that  we  can  obtain 
in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  politics :  not  oialy 
becaufe  it  is  (difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in. which  the 
combinations  of  circumftanc^s  .are  precifely  the  fame, 
but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  expe- 
rience of  mankind  is  much  more  imperfect  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  called  matter  of  faft  in  politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than 
theory ;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when 
we  think  we  are  opppfmg  experience  to  fpeculation, 
we  are  only  oppofing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  is 
almoft  fuflicient  to  recolleft  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  defcription,  a  jufl  idea  of 
the  a£tual  (late  of  any  government.  That  every  fuch 
defcription  muft  necefTarily  be  more  or  lefs  theoretical, 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  Of 
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'  I,  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refuh  of  time  and  experience,  of  drcum^ 
ftmces  and  emergencies.    In  procefs  of  time,  indeed, 
every  govenmient  acquires  a  fyftemadcal  appearance : 
fbr,  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  circum* 
ftmces  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular;  yet  there  muft  exift,  among  thefe  parts, 
a  certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  analogy.    Where- 
tm  i  government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its 
pmidples  are  not  elTentially  at  variance  with  each 
odber.    Every  new  inftitution  which  was  introduced, 
muft  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws  and 
U&ges  eidfting  be£3re,  otherwife  i;  could  not  have 
hcexk  permanent  in  its  operation.     If  any  one,  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fliould  have  occafionally 
inmgled  with  them,  it  muft  foon  have  fallen  into  defue- 
tude  and  oblivion ;   and  thofe  alone  would  remain, 
which  accorded  in  their  general  tendency,  ^^  Quae  ufu 
obtimiere,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  fi  non  bona,  at  faltem 
^  apta  inter  fe  funt." 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions  of 
government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcriptions 
rf  them,  (fuch  defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given 
of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and  Blackftone,) 
uifes  from  the  fame  drcumftances,  which  render  it 
expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftudy  particular  lan- 
guages, by  coiifulting  the  writings  of  grammarians, 
la  bodi  cafes,  the  knowledge  we  wifh  to  acquire,  com- 
prehends an  infiiute  number  of  particulars,  the  confi- 

R  deration 
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deration  of  which,  in  detail,  would  didrad  the 


tion,  and  overload  the  memory.      The  fyftemati 
defcriptions  of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules 
grammarians,  are  in  a  high  degree  ufeful,  for 
ing,  and  fimptifying,  the  objeds  of  our  fludy ;  but  i 


both  cafes,  we  mud  remember,  that  the  knowlcdg^^ 
we  acquire  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  received  wit     ^ 

great   limitations,  and  that  it  is  no  more  poflibE t 

to  convey,  in  a  fyftematical  form,  a  juft  and  coi 
plete  idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it 
to  teach  a  language  completely  by  means  of  genei 
rules,  without  any  practical  aififtance  from  readinj 
or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a  government, 
it  is  a&ually  exercifed  at  a  particular  period, 
not  always   be   collefted ;  perhaps  it  can    feldoir. 
be  collected  from  an  examination  of  written  laws 
or    of    the    eftabliflied    forms    of  a    confHtution 
Thefe   may   continue  the  fame  for  a   long  courfc 
of  ages,  while  the    government  may  be  modifiecE::ia*^ 
in  its   exercife,  to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  an( 
undefcribable  alterations  in  the  ideas,  manners,  an< 
character,  of  the  people;  or  by  a   change   in   the 
relations  which  dificrent  orders  of  the  communit] 
bear  to  each   other.     In  every   country  whatever, 
bcfide  the  cftabliflied   laws,    the  political   ftate  ol 
the  people  is  affefted  by  an  infinite  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  con- 
ception, and  v/hich  are  to  be  coUeSed  only   from 
actual  obfervation.     Even  in   this   way,    it   is  not 
cafy  for  a  perfon  who  has  received   his  education 
in    one    country,    to    ftudy    the     government    of 

another;  on  account  of  the    difGcuIty    which    he 

mud 
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muft  neceflarily  experience,  in  entering  into  the 
affociations  which  influence  the  mind  under  a  dif- 
ferent fyftem  of  manners,  and  in  afcertaining  (efpe* 
dally  upon  political  fubjeds)  the  complex  ideas  con* 
veyed  by  a  foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now 
been  mentioned,  it  fometimes  happens,  that  there 
are  eifential  circumftances  in  the  adual  ftate  of  a 
government,  about  which  the  conftitutional  laws  are 
not  only  filent,  but  which  are  direftly  contrary  to  all 
the  written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitutioii 
as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  me- 
chamcal  arts  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  refer  eflfe&s  to  their  caufes, 
than  in  the  latter ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  rarely 
hsLppens,  even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
fieing  a  political  experiment  made,  that  we  can 
draw  from  it  any  certain  inference,  with  refpeft 
to  the  juftnefs  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was 
fuggefted.  In  thofe  complicated  machines,  to  which 
the*ftrufture  of  civil  fociety  has  been  frequently 
compared,  as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  fubjeded  to  phyfical  laws,  the 
errors  of  the  artift  muft  neceffarily  become  appa- 
rent in  the  laft  refult ;  but  in  the  political  fyftem, 
as  well  as  in  the  animal  body,  where  the  general 
conftitution  is  found  and  healthy,  there  is  a  fort 
of  vis  medicatriK^  which  is  fufficient  for  the  cure 
of  partial  diforders ;  and  in  the  one  cafe^  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  fre* 
quently   correded   and   concealed  by  the  wifdom 

Ra  of 
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6f  nature.  Among  the  many  fiilfe  eftimates  vhich 
we  daily  make  of  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps 
none  more  groundlefs  than  the  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  erf  poli- 
tical wifdom,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of 
iong  experience  and  of  pi-oScflional  habits,  "  Gro;'* 
(faid  the  chancellor  OxenfKem  to  his  fon,  when  he 
was  fending  him  to  a  congrefs  of  ambafladors, 
and  when  the  yotmg  man  was  exprefling  his  di& 
fideilce  of  his  own  abilities  for  fuch  an  employ- 
M^t})  "Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  ^tmn 
*<  parua  fapientia  regiiur  mundus  /'*  The  truth  is^ 
(however  paradoxical  the  remark  niay  appear  at 
firft  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  Errors  of  flatefihefi 
are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effefts,  and,  ttf 
confequence,  more  likely  to  efeape  "^iftout  detec- 
tibn,  than  thofe  of  individuals  who  coctipy  ttiferioir 
ftations  in  fociety.  The  effeds  of  mifcondud  in 
private  life,  are  eafily  traced  to  their  proper  fource^ 
and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  far  wrong  in 
the  judgments  which  it  forms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charaders*  But  in 
confidering  the  afiairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  fo 
diiEcult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  caufes,  and 
to  diftinguiih  the  effeds  of  political  wifdom,  from 
thofe  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible,  excepting 
in  the  cafe  of  a  very  long  adminiftration,  to  ap- 
preciate the  talents  of  a  ftatefinan  from  the  fuccds 
or  the  failure  of  his  meafures.  In  every  fodety,  too, 
which,  in  confcquence  of  the  general  fpirit  of  its 
government,  enjoys  the  Ueffings  of  tranq^uillity  and 

liberty. 
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liberty,  a  great  part  of  the  political  order  ivhich 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the 
natural  refult  of  the  felfiih  purfuits  of  individuals ; 
nay,  in  every  fuch  fociety,  (as  I  already  hinted,) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  fo  flrong,  as  to. 
overcome  many  powerful  obftacles,  which  the  imper- 
£s^on  of  human  infUtutions  oppofes  to  its  progrefs* 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that, 
although  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of 
theory  may  frequently  be  correfted  by  repeated 
trials,  without  having  recourfe  to  general  princL 
pies;  yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there 
^  fo  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the 
uifluence  of  the  ftatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expeft 
the  art  of  iegiflation  ihould  be  carried  to  ita 
greateft  pofEble  perfection  by  experience  alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  mod 
unperfed  governments  of  modem  Europe,  we  have 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  the  principal  objeds  of  the  focial 
unbn.  Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for 
the  uncertain  effcds  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere 
thedry;  and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a  meafure  of 
political  happinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  nations  ? 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 

Ydbnnation  fp  far,  it  is  impoflible  to  argue:  and 

it  only  remsuns  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number 

of  fuch  reafoners   has,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 

Wn  fo  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs 

fo  extenfive. 
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**  There  are  fome  men/'  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
of  narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions, 
who,  without  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  malice, 
treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical ; 
**  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  from 
•*  the  beaten  trad,  as  the  rafh  eflfort  of  a  warm 
^  imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an 
^^  exalted  mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a 
**  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or  lafting  ad- 
•*  vantage. 

**  Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual 
•*  fcepticifm ;  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
fenfes;  upon  calling  for  demonflration  where  it 
cannot  podibly  be  obtained;  and,  fometimes, 
^  upon  holding  out  againfl:  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
••  them  ;  upon  inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs 
^*  of  any  new  undertaking ;  and,  where  arguments 
*^  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
•^  and  ridicule. 

"  Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies 
**  of  the  great  benefaftors-  of  the  world ;  for  their 
^*  notions  and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy, 
**  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom 
**  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  direfUng  the  opinioi^ 
*^  of  mankind  ♦." 

With  refpeft  to  this  fceptical  difpofition,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is  of 
importance  to  add,  that,  in  every  government,  the 
ftability  and  the  influence  of  eftablilhed  authority, 
muft  depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  mea* 
fures  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion ;  and  that,  in 

*  Life  of  DrakEi  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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imodem  Europe,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of 
printing,   and  the  liberty   of  the  prefs,  public  opi- 
nion has   acquired  an   afcendant  in  human   affairs , 
'which    it    never   poffeffed   in    thofe    dates  of  antir 
q\iity  from   which   mod  of  our   political  examples 
are  drawn.     The  danger,  indeed,  of  fudden  and  rafh 
innovations  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcatedr}  and 
the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  forward  to    pro» 
mote    them,   cannot  be  reprobated  with  too  great 
feverity.     But  it  is  poffible  alfo  to  fall  into  the  oppo* 
lite  extreme ;  and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the  very  evils 
we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obftinate  oppofition 
to  thofe  gradual  and  neceffary   reformations  which 
the    genius    of  the   times    demands.     The   violent 
revolutions   which,   at  different  periods,  have  con- 
vulfed    modem    Europe,  have  arifen,  not  from   a 
fplrit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  ftatefmen  j  but 
from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms, 
smd   to    principles  borrowed   from  lefs  enlightened 
ages.     It  is  this   reverence  for  abufes  which  have 
l>een  fanftioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
attention to  the   progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which 
kas,  in  mofl  inftances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind, 
till  government  has  loft  all  its  efficiency ;  and   till 
the  rage  of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and 
too  violent,  to  be  fatisfied  with  change^  which,  if 
propofed  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  united, 
^  the  fupport  of  eftabliflied  inlUtutions,  every  friend 
to  order,  and  to  the  profperity  of  his  country, 

Thefe  obfervations  I  ftate  with  the  greater  cC^n.. 
fidence,   that    the   fubftange  of  them  is  contained 
Ui  the  following  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  phi- 
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lofopher  who  (if  we  excq)t,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr. 
Turgot)  feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  foniKp  ' 
cd  enlightened  views  with  refpeft  to  the  poffiUe 
attainments  of  mankind ;  and  whofe  £une  cannot  faU 
to  increafe  as  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  at« 
tached,  not  to  a  particular  fyftem  of  variable  opinions, 
but  to  the  general  and  infiadlible  progrefs  of  humab 
reaibn. 

Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 

ita  infinu^t,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

^^  Novat'or  maximus  tempus ;  quidni  igitur  tern- 
**  pus  imitemur  ? 

**  Morofa  moruih  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  acqne 
**  ac  novitas. 

^'  Cuin  per  fe  res  mutentur  in  deterius,  fi  coafilio 
<<  in  melius  ndn  mutentur,  qiiis  finis  erit  mali  ?^ 

Hie  general  conclufion  to  which  thefe  obferva- 
dons  lead,  is  fufEciently  obvious ;  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  wifdom  does  not  confifl  in  an 
indifcriminate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual 
and  prudent  accommodation  of  eftabliflied  infUtu- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circunu 
ftances  of  mankind.  In  the  adual  application, 
however,  of  this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur, 
which  it  requires  a  very  rare  combination  of  talents 
to  furmount :  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  age  j 
when  the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a  degree, 
emancipated  human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of 
antient  prejudices  ;  and  has  roufed  a  fpirit  of  free  dif- 
cuflion,  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  former  times. 

That  this  fudden  change  in  the  ftate  of  the 
world,  fliould  be  accompained  with  feme  temporary 

diforders, 
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^ifoi'dci^i  is  by  no  means  furpriiing.  While  the 
-multitude  continue  imperfefUy  enlightened,  they 
^U  be  occaiionally  mifled  by  the  artifices  of  dema^ 
gogues;  and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with 
ideas  of  theoretical  perfection,  may  be  expe&ed, 
Sometimes  to  facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  cotemporaries,  to  an  over-ardent  zeal 
for  the  good  of  pofterity.  Notwithftanding,  how- 
ever, thefe  evils,  which  every  friend  to  humanity 
muft  lament,  I  would  vi^illingly  believe,  that  the 
final  effeds  refulting  from  this  fpirit  of  reformation, 
cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to  human  happinels; 
aiul  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  prefeut  con- 
dition of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more 
Anguine  hopes  upon  the  fubjeft,  than  it  would 
have  been  reafonable  for  a  philofopher  to  indulge 
at  any  former  period.  An  attention  to  thefe  pecu- 
liarities is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  competent  judgment  on  the  queftion  to  which 
5he  foregoing  obfervations  relate  j  and  it  leads  to  the 
^Uuftration  of  a  dofbine  to  which  I  have  frequently 
deferred  in  this  work  j  the  gradual  improvement  in 
Ae  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which  may  be  expeScd 
ftxmi  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  tlie  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  the  many  circumftances  favourable  to 
«uman  happinefs  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world, 
Ae  moft  important  perhaps,  is,  that  the  lame 
events  which  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  founda- 
^ons  of  the  antient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it 
prafticable  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
^^as  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation 
^   a  fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe 

of 
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of  popular  opinions.  It  is  eafy  for  the  ftatefman 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  diftind  and  fte;ady  idea  of 
the  ultimate  objedls  at  which  a  wife  legiflator  ought 
to  aim,  and  to  forefee  that  moditicaticm  of  the 
ibcial  order,  to  which  human  affairs  have,  of 
•themfelves,  a  tendency  to  approach ;  and,  therefore, 
his  praflical  fagacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the 
-care  of  accomplifhing  the  important  ends  which  he 
has  in  view,  as  effedually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the 
rights  arifing  from  adual  eftablifliments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  folid  foimdation  for  the  fcience  of 
politics,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  nature 
and  to  juftice ;  and  what  are  the  principles  of 
legifladon  neceflary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might,  at  firft  be  apprehended ; 
for  it  might  be  eafily  (hewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  diforders  which  exift  among  mankind, 
do  not  arife  from  a  want  of  forefight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the  operation  of 
thofe  fimple  inftitutions  which  nature  and  juftice 
recommend;  and,  of  confequence,  that^  as  fociety 

advances    to    its    perfefUon,    the    number   of  laws 

may  be  expefted  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafing, 

and  the  fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually  fim- 

plified. 

The  (Economical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  years 

ago,   employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious 

men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firft  at- 

tempt  to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfe£tion  of  the  focial 

order}  and  the  light  which,  fince  that  period,  has 

been 
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been  thrown  on  the  fubje6l,  in  different  parts  of  £u« 
rope,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifh  in  fuch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re- 
€ei?ed  a  proper  diredion.     To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thele  writers,  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
ftood  to  fubfcribe ;  nor  do  I  confider  their  fyfliem  as 
fo  perfed  in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more 
ianguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.     A  few 
of  the  moil  important  principles  of  political  ceco- 
nomy,   they  have  undoubtedly  eflablifhed  with  de« 
monftrative  evidence ;  but  what  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which 
they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the 
plan  of  inveftigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to 
their  fucceflbrs.     A  fhort  account  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will  juftify  thefc 
i'emarks,  and  will  comprehend  every  thing  which  I 
have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  by 
which  they  were  fuggefted.     Such  an  account  I  at- 
tempt with  the  greater  fatisfadion,  that  the  leadiiig 
views  of  the  earUeft  and  moft  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  oeconomical  fyftem  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
xiot  more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  than  mif- 
^pprehended  by   fome  who  have  adopted  its  con- 
clufions  *. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to 
^remark,  that  the  objedt  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
Ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I  believe  it 
commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the  Uto- 
pian plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different 
times,  been  offered  to  the  world ;  and  which  have  fo 

♦Sec  Note  [N]. 
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often  excited  the  juft  ridkule  of  the  more  fober  anr^ 
reafonable  mquirers.     Of  thefe  plans,  by  £ur  thp^ 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppoAtion,  that  tbtf 
focial  order  is  entirely  the  effedt  of  human  art ;  andl 
that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfed,  the  evil  may  be 
traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  the 
legiflator }  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  magiftrate  to 
the  complicated  ftrudure  of  that  machine  of  which 
he  regulates  the  movements.     The  projeds  of  re- 
form, therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve,  are,  in  ge* 
neral,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
they  have  met  with ;  inafmuch  as  they  imply  to  arro* 
ganc  and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  own  political  fagacity,  to  the  ac* 
cumulated  wifdom  of  former  ages.     The  cafe  is  very 
difierent  with  the  oeconomical  fyilem ;  of  which  (he 
leading  views  (fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  proceed 
on  the  two  following  fuppofitions :  FiHl,  that  the  fo* 
cial  order  is,  in  the  mofl  eiTential  refpe£ls,  the  refult 
of  the  wifdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  con- 
trivance ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bufinefs  of 
the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all 
the  different  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is  by  far  too 
complicated  for  his  comprehenfion ;  but  by  proteft- 
ing  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each, 
as  complete  a  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  perfedk 
fecurity  of  the  riglus  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to   re- 
move every  obftacle  which  the  prejudices  and  vices  of 
men  have  oppofed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  that  order 
which  fociety  has  a  tendency  to  affume.     Secondly  ; 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and  the  diffufioa 
of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a  Ikilful  manage- 
ment of  which,  all  the  old  fyflems  of  policy  proceed- 
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ed,  muft  gradually  difappear ;  and,  confequendy,  that 
(whatever  may  be  his  predQefUon  for  andent  uiages) 
the  inevitable  courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politi«- 
dan  the  neceflity  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more 
folid  and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which 
tbe  worid  has  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of  thefe 
fai^fitions  are  of  modem  origin.  The  former,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  was  'firft  ftated  and  illuflrated  by  the 
Fiendi  CEconomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obviouily 
fuggefted  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe  where 
die  prefs  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  fiirther  remarked,  with  refped  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  pro- 
jedors,  that  they  proceed  on  the  fupipofition  of  a 
loiraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
people^  to  be  eflfefted  by  fome  new  fyilem  of  educa- 
^'on.    All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  ob- 
ferved)  may  be  Mely  abandoned  as  impradicable  and 
^^onary.     But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
^^onomical  fyftem ;  the  chief  expedient  of  which^ 
^r  promoting  moral  improvement,  is  not  that  educa- 
l^n  which  depends  on  the  attention  and  care  of  our 
^{tru&ors ;  but  an  education  which  neceflarily  refults 
fttxn  the  political  order  of  fociety.     *'  How  ineffec- 
**  tual*'  (faid  the  Roman  poet)  "  are  the  wifeft  laws, 
**  if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good  morals  P'     How 
Uiefieflual  (fay  the  CEconomifts)  are  s^U  our  efforts  to 
^referve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which 
T^ulate  the  political  order,  doom  the  one  half  of 
niankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility,  to  igno- 
nnce,  to  fuperftition ;  and  the  other  half  fo  be  the 
fl^ves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  refult  from 
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the  iniblence  of  rank,  and  the  felfifhnefs  of  opulence  ? 
Suppofe  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula* 
tion  of  weahh  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  which  we 
every  where  meet  with  in  modem  Europe,  were  gra- 
dually  diminifhed  by  abolifhing  the  law  of  entails, 
and  by  eftablifhing  a  perfed  freedom  of  conunerce 
and  of  induftry ;  it  is  almoft  felf-evident,  that  this 
iimple  alteration  in  the  order  oF  fociety ;  an  altera* 
tion  which  has  been  often  demohftrated  to  be  the 
mod  effeftual  and  the  moft  infallible  meafure  for  pro- 
moting the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country; 
would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours  of  mo* 
ralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  happinefe  of  all 
the  clalTes  of  mankind.  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark, 
that  fuch  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  for 
Its  accomplifhment,  any  new  and  complicated  infUtu* 
tions ;  and  therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  ex- 
aggerated conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  moft  of  the 
other  expedients  propofed  by  this  fyftem)  the  gradual 
abolition  of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjuft  arrangements, 
by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  difturbed. 

Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  oeconomical 
fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and 
unfupported  by  fefts.  That  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  refpeft  to  fome  of  its  doftrines,  I  Ihall  not  dif- 
pute :  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
they  reft  on  a  broader  bafis  of  fafts,  than  any  other 
political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to 
the  world ;  for  they  are  founded,  not  on  a  few  exam^ 
pies  coUeded  from  the  fmall  number  of  governments 
of  which  we  poffefs  an  accurate  knowledge  ;  but  on 
thofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and  thofe  maxims  of 

common 
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ooxninon  fenfe,  which  are  dafly  verified  in  the  iiiter-^ 
courfe  of  private  life.  ^ 

Of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubjed  of 
legiflation,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con-, 
iidered  it  as  a  fdence  fui  generis  ;  the  firft  principles^ 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by- 
an  examination  of  the  condu£t  of  mankind  in  their 
]K>litical  capacity,     llie  CEconomifts,   on  the  con« 
trary,  have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  pro* 
%>erity,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrange- 
ments, which  onr  daily  obfervations  fbew  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement  of 
iiidividxjsds.     The  former  refemble  thofe  philofophers 
o€  antiquity,  who,  afErming,  that  the  phenomena  of 
tfaie  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
feivcs,  difcouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their 
pbyficai  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fads  col- 
I^^ed  from  common  experience.     The  latter  have 
^iincd  at  accomplifliing  a  reformation  in  politics, 
'i^nilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accompliflied  in 
^-ftronomy ;  and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common  fenfe, 
^^iich  guides  mankind  in  thtir  private  concerns,  thofe 
^Xieftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppofed  to  be  compel 
^«nt  judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  go- 
"^ttSment,  have  given  a  beginning  to  a  fcience  which 
^as  tdready  extended  very  widely  our  political  pro- 
fpefts ;  and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably  af- 
ford an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftrlking  than  that  which 
phyAcal  aftronomy  exhibits,  of  the  limplicity  of  thofe 
laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  governed. 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints 
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on  impoitation,  appeals  to  the  maxims  upon  which 
men  zGt  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylof  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  flioes,  but 
bays  them  of  the  (hoemaker;  that  the  flioemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em* 
ploys  a  taylor ;  aiid  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  condu&  of  every  private  £amily,  can 
firarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom  * ;  he 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge  in 
theory ;  as  he  calls  in  queition  the  utility  of  inftitu^ 
tions  which  appear,  from  die  £ad,  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  a  certain  degree  of  political  profperity* 
But,  in  another  fente,  and  in  a  much  more  philofo* 
phical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to  the  falie  the- 
ories of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind ; 
and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every 
man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  d^ly  ob* 
fervation. 

There  is  yet  another  miftake,  (of  ftill  greater  con- 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention* 
ed,)  which  has  mifled  moft  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem; 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order, 
which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope. So  difterent  from  this  were  the  views  of  its 
moft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
refted  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftablifhraent  in 
the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  conduft  of  hu- 
man aflPairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expelled  gra- 
dually to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  civilifation.     To  fuppofe  that  a  period  is 

♦  Sec  Mr.  Smith's  profound  and  original  **  Inquiry  into  the 
**  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/* 
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ever  to  arrive,  when  it  (hall  be  realifed  in  its  full  ex^ 
tent,  would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafm  and  abfur- 
dity ;  but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity 
to  alBinn,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfed, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  in«> 
dividiuds  to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cuK 
tivating  their  intelle&ual  and  moral  powers,  and 
whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing 
of  equality ;— or  even  to  exped,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the,  progrefs  of  reafon,  governments  will  adually 
approach  nesurer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  (late  of  political  fodety  to  which 

govemm^ts  may  be  expeded  to  approach  nearer  and 

nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I 

apprehend,  the  leading  object  of  the  earliefl  and  mod 

enlightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem.     It  is 

a  ftate  of  fociety,  which  they  by  no  means  intended 

to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the  mod: 

eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ;  but  as  an  ideal 

order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a  tendency  of 

thenifclves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be 

the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate  their  progrefs. 

In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limit 

to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the  political  order ; 

suid,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a  flandard  of  com- 

paiifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  inftitu- 

tions  may  be  eitimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  highly 
fevourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  fociety;  inafmuch  as, 
by  infpiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph 
^hich  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the 
«nd  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a  tendency  to  dif- 
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courage  cVery  plan  of  ittfttovatioft  v/iUch  b  (6  be  fiip- 
ported  by  violeiice  and  bk3d^bed.  Aiid^  alceorJ* 
ingty,  fuch  has  always  b6eii  (ht  Ictfigiiage  ^  thott 
who  t^ere  beft  acquilMted  nHth  th€  vl&Ws  df  ks  au«- 
tboi^^  *^  If  \^e  attack  o^clflbts,  bd^§re  we  h^Vfr 
taught  the  o^pitflefd/'  (fstys  one  d^  tlief  ibkSt  of  tti 
prefent  fupi^brtert  •j)  ^  lil^e  ftlall  nfe  the  teft  bf  Mb&ty^ 
and  rbufe  theifi  to  op^fe  th6  prog^dfs  df  l^eaV 
fon.  Hiftory  affords  proflfe  of  this  truth.  Hor# 
ofteii,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts  of  the  frijemds  of  fr^<^ 
domy  has  the  event  df  a  fingte  battfe  reduced  M^ 
•'  tions  tb  the  flavery  of  ageS  1 

"  And  what  is  th^  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  thofe 
'^  nations,  which  have  recovered  it  by  force  6f  tAtHi^ 
*^  and  not  by  the  influence  of  pUlofophy  2  Have  fkoi 
^^  moil  of  them  conibmided  the  forms  of  republican^ 
ifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and  the  defpbtifm 
of  numbers  with  Uberty  ?  How  many  laws,  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  diflionoured  the  coda 
of  every  people  which  his  recovered  its  freedom^ 
during  thofe  ages  in  which  reafon  was  flill  in  its 

infancy !" 

Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and 
wifely  W2ut  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order  tx^ 
^^  obtain  freedom  more  effe£bual,  more  fubflantial, 
and  more  peaceful  ?  Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and 
^^  inevitable  confufion,  and  trufl:  that  to  chance^ 
"  which  time  muft  certainly,  and  without  bloodihed^ 
beflow  ?  A  fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed,  relieve 
us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  labour  las 
prefent,  but  if  we  wifh  to  fecurfe  the  perfedion^  and 

*   M.  C0NDbftCET» 
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**  the  permanence  of  freed<im,  we  muft  patiently  wait 
^^  the  p^ri9d  when  men,  emancipated  from  tljieir  pre- 
^*  judjicjpSs  {u»d  guided  by  philofophy,  fliall  be  ren4erp4 
*'  worthy  of  liberty,  by  comprehendiij^  U;^  clain^^  V' 
Hpr  i^  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  i^^uinary 
inean3  alkuie,  in  order  to  accompliih  political  innova- 
tions, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  phUofopt^y 
tias  a  ten4ency  to  di(cQurage.     By  extending  oiu: 
Tiews  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  d^^ipg 
us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  n^oJ^ 
diftai^t  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcrimi- 
nate  zeal  againft  ellablifhed  inftitutio|i3,  frlfich  arifqs 
irom  partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem  j  as  well  a9  tp 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with  refpe^t  tp 
every  ich«inge,  the  fuccefs  qf  which  is  not  infl^;ed  l?y 
the  preyailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.    San- 
euiiaie  and  inconfiderate  projedls  of  reformation  are 
Irequeptly  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentaliy<e 
and  fyftematical  imderftandings ;  but  rarely  of  con^- 
pre)ie}^five  minds.     For  checking  them,  indeed,  no- 
thing is  fo  effeftual,  as  a  general  furvey  of  the  conj- 
plicated  ftruSure  of  fociety.     Even  although  fuch  a 
furvey  (hould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be  conduced 
on  an  ej^tenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  Icfift,  for 
this  purppfe,  than  the  moft  minute  and  fuccefsfijil  ii^- 
^uiiies^  which  are  circumfcribed  within  a  narrow  circle. 

'  ♦  To  Come  of  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  remark, 
that»  in  availiQg  myfelf  of  an  occafional  coincidence  of  (entiment 
with  a  contemporary  Author,  I  would  not  be  underflopi^  to  be- 
come refponfible  for  the  conliilency  of  his  perfonal  condud  with 
faia  philoibphical  principles,  nor  to  fubfcribe  to  any  one  of  his 
pinions,  but  thofe  to  which  I  have  exprefled  my  affent  by  incor- 
porattPg  them  with  my  own  comppfiti^m*  [^Noifito  Second ^dfiiofi,'} 
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If  It  fliould  teach  us  nothing  elfe,  it  will  at  leaft 
fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  predidting,  with 
confidence,  the  gemote  efFedts  of  new  arrange- 
ments ;  and  that  the  perfeflion  of  political  wifdom 
confifts  not  in  incumbering  tlie  machine  of  govern- 
ment with  new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial 
inconvenience,  but  in  removing  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly,  the  obftacles  which  difturb  the  order 
of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  expreffes 
it)  "  in  grafting  upon  her  inftitutions.*' 

When  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firft 
prcfented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the 
perfeflion  which  it  exhibits,  with  the  aftual  ftatc 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that 
it  fhould  fugged  plans  of  reformation  too  violent 
and  fudden  to  be  prafticable.  A  more  complete 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  fubjeft,  will  effec- 
tually cure  thefe  firft  impreffions,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  an  inju- 
dicious combination  of  theoretical  perfedlion  with 
our  eftablifhed  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As 
the  various  imnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living, 
to  which  the  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled by  a  courfe  of  luxurious  indulgences,  have 
fuch  a  tendency  to  correct  each  other*s  effefts,  as 
to  render  a  partial  return  to  a  more  fimple  regi- 
men,  a  dangerous,  and,  fometimes,  a  fatal  experi- 
ment ;  fo  it  is  poffible,  that  many  of  our  imperfcft 
political  inftitutions  may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each 
other,  that  a  partial  execution  of  the  moft  plaufible 
and  equitable  plans  of  reformation,  might  tend, 
in  the  firft   inftance,  to  fruftrate   thofe   important 

purpofes 
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purpofes  which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.     Is  it  not 
poffible,    for.  example,    that   the    influence    which 
is  founded  on  a  refpeft  for  hereditary  rank,  may 
have  its  ufe  in  counterafting  that  ariftocracy  which 
arifes'from  inequality  of  wealth  ;  and  which  fo  many 
laws  and  prejudices  confpire  to  fupport  ?     That  the 
former  fpecies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declining  of 
itfelf,  in  confequence   of  the  progrefs  which  com- 
merce and  philofophy  have  already  made,    is    fuf- 
fidently  obvious ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  reafonably 
be    doubted,   whether    a    well-wiflier  to    mankind 
Would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its   deftru&ion,  till 
the  true  principles  of  political  ceconomy  are  com* 
pletely  underflood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,   to 
illuftrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial   influence   of  general   principles  in  politics; 
or,  in  other  wo/ds,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to 
particular  circumflances  in  the  political  order,  with- 
out comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubjedt.     It  is  only 
upon  a  limited   mind,  therefore,  that  fuch   ftudies 
^1  produce  a  paflion  for  violent  innovations.     In 
more  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  underftandings, 
their  natural  efFe£t   is   caution   and   difiidence  with 
refpefl:  to  the   ifliie  of  every  experiment,  of  which 
we  do   not  perceive  diftinftly   all  the  remote  con- 
fequences.     Nor   is   this  caution  at  all  inconfiftent 
with    a    firm    confidence   in  the  certainty   of  that 
triumph    which    truth   and    liberty    muft    infallibly 
gain  in  the  end  over  eitor  and  injuftice.     On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  obvious   confequeAce 
of  fuch  a  conviction;  inafmuch  as  the  fame  argu- 
jnients  on  which  this  conviction  is  founded,  prove 
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to  iijg,  tKat  the  pmgrefs  of  mankind  towards  tke 
J>erfedk*i  of  the  focial  order,  mtift  ncceflarily, 
in  every  cafe,  be  gradual;  and  that  it  touft  be 
^vferfified  in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the 
fitdjitidns  and  charafters  of  nations.  To  direft, 
bhd,  '^s  for  'as  pofTiblcj-to  acdelerate,  this  progreft, 
feuj^Ht  'to  bfe  the  ^reat  aim  of  the  enKghtened  llat^- 
Wteth,  ind,  fhdfeed,  of  every  man  who  wifhes  well 
fe)  his  fpccies ;  but  it  is  neceflary  for  him  always  to 
rtftiKtfftb-,  'that  confiderabie  alterations  in  the  cfta- 
^t>BiHM  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  aflFe6ted  iminc- 
'diately  imd  direiftly  by  political  regulations ;  and 
that  they  a^e,  in  all  cafes,  mdft  fuccefsful  ind  moft 
permanent,  whdn  ihey  are  accomplifhcd  gradually 
l>y  haWral  caiifes,  freed  from  thofe  reftraints  ti^hich 
Tiad  formerly  checked  t'heir  operatidn.  In  the  go- 
*verilhienii,  indeed,  of 'modem  Europe,  it  is  much 
tiidfe  'heceffary  to  abdlifli  old  inftitutions,  than  to 
introduce  new  ones ;  and  if  this  reformation  be 
kiept  ileadily  in  view,  and  not  piifhed  farther  at 
any  time  than  circumftances  render  expedient.  Or 
fhe  ideas  of  the  times  tecommend,,  the  effential  prin- 
ciples of  a  more  perfcfk  order  of  things,  will  gradually 
cftablifli  themfelves,  without  any  convulfion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fpecu. 
lation  concerning  the  perfeft  order  of  fociety,  is 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  defcription  of  the  ulti- 
mate objefts  at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim— 
The  trahquillity  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  immedi- 
ate fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  go( 
fenfe,  and  his  praftical  (kill.  And  his  theoretical^ 
principles  only  enable  him « to  direft  his  meafurc^g 
Ileadily  and  wifely,  to  promote' the  improvement  anc 
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faapynefs  of  zxuMpikind ;  and  prevent  him  ^rom  being 
fcrer  led  aflray  from  thefe  important  o^e£tSy  bf 
mm  limited  views  of  temporary  expedience  *• 

JBefore 

^  The  foregoing  obfervations  on  the  geoebl  aim  of  the 
^EconoiiucaK  Syilem  refer  (blely  (as  muft  appear  evident  to  thofe 
'^o  have  permfed  them  with  attention)  to  the  dodrines  it  con- 
tMua  on  the  artide  of  Political  Ecofumy*  The  Tieory  ff  Gover^r 
jii£0  vi4u43h  it  inculcates,  is  of  .the  moft  dangerous  tendency ; 
,»epomineodmg»  in  ftrpog  and  unqualified  terms*  an  unmixed  def- 
potifm ;  and  reprobating  all  conftitutionai  checks  on  the  fovereign 
authority.  Maiiy  Englifh  writers,  indeed,  with  an  ahnoil  incre- 
••dible  ignorance  of  the  works  which  they  have  prefumed  to  cen- 
iare>havc  fpoken  of  them,  as.if  they  vcncouraged  political  principles 
of  a  very  different  complexion  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the-difciplesof 
J^n^nm  (without  a  Hngle  exception)  carried  their  eeal  JFor  the  power 
<tf  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  the  Unity  of  Lepjlation^  to 
£>  extravagant  a  'length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt,  thofe  mixed 
•cftabliflunents  which  allow  any  (hare  whatever  of  legiflative  influ- 
^encc  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.  On  the  one  .hand,  the 
jtvidence  of  this  fyftem  appeared  to  its  partifj^is  fo  complete  and 
.irrefiftible,  ^hat  they  flattered  them(elv;cs,,mpnarc}^8  wopld  foon 
fee*,  with  an  intuitive  convi6iion,  the  identity  of  their  own  interefts 
with  thofe  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern  ;  and,  on  the 
oth«r  l|and,  they  contended,  that  it  is  only  under  the  ftrong  and 
«ftcady  government  of  a  race  of  hereditary  princes,  undidr^ifted  by 
;the  pitjadices  and  local  inteixils  which  warp  the  deliberations  of 
popular  afiembhes,  that  a  gradual  and  fyftematical  approach  can 
be  made  to  the  perfe^on  of  law  and  policy.  The  very  firfl  of 
'^uefiuu^z  maxims  ftates,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  fo* 
.yerc^  authority,  anrefti;ained  by  any  conftitutionai  checks  or 
balances,  (houkl  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon  ;  and 
the  j&me  do^rine  is  maintained  zealouHy  by  all  his  followers ; — by 
fioae  of  them  more  explicitly  than  by  Mercierdeia  Riviere^  whofe 
•txeatife  on  '*  the  natural  and  eifential  order  of  political  focie- 
ties,"  might  have  been  exposed  tp  attra^  fome  notice  in  tliia 
country,  from  the  praife  which  Mr.  Smith  has  bellowed  on  the 
perfpicuity  ^f  bis  Ayle,  ^x^  the  .^i^in^efs  of  his  arrangement, 
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Before  clofing  this  difquifition,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fully  than 
I  have  done,  an  objeftion  which  has  been  frequently 
drawn  from  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  againd 
that  fuppofition  of  their  progreflive  improvement, 
on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed. 
How  mournful  are  the  viciflitudes  which  hiftory  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  afiairs  ;  and  how 
little  foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fanguine  pro- 
fpefts  concerning  futurity !  If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
we  now  fee  the  moft  fplendid  exertions  of  genius, 
and  the  happieft  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  feats  of 
fdence,  of  dvilifation,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent 
inimerfed  in  fuperftition,  and  laid  wafte  by  defpo- 
tifm.  After  a  fhort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and 
of  literary  glory,  the  profpeft  has  changed  at  once: 
the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded till  it  could  advance  no  farther ;  or  fomc 
unforefeen  cala^iity  has  occurred,  which  has  oblite- 
rated, for  a  time,  all  memory  of  former  improve- 
ments, and  has  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace, 
ftep  by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which  their  forefathers 


If  fomc  individuals  who  formerly  profefFed  an  enthufiaflic  at- 
tachment to  the  doftrines  of  this  fcft,  have,  at  a  later  period  of 
their  lives,  diftinguiflied  themftlvcs  by  an  cnthufiafm  no  lefs  ar- 
dent in  oppofition  to  the  principles  advanced  in  their  writings,  the 
faft  only  affords  an  additional  illuftration  of  a  truth  verified  by 
daily  experience,  that  the  moft  folid  foundation  for  political  con- 
fiftency  is  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  that  the  moft  natural  and 
rafy  of  all  tranfitions  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one 
extreme  to  thofe  of  another.  [^Note  to  Second  Edition.'] 
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'lad  rifen  to  greatnefs.     In  a  Word;  on  fuch  a  re- 
trofpeftive  view  of  human  afFairs,  man  appears  to 
be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident ; .  or 
lather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition 
of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  im- 
ptx)veinent  and   of  degeneracy ;  and   to  realife  the 
beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an 
eternal  rehovatibn  of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 
In  oppofition  to  thefe  difcouraging   views  of  the 
te  and  profpefts   of  man;  it  may  be  remarked 
general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a 
"Variety  of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftory  of 
world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the  human 
efTentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  which,  of  confequence, 
ender  all   our  reafonings  concerning  their   future 
ortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  merely  on 
"^lieir  pad  experience,  unphilofophical  and  inconclu- 
ive.     The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire-* 
^mns,  and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortification,  have 
^ven  to  civilifed  nations  a  fecurity  againft  the  imip- 
^ons  of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  poflefled. 
"The  more  extended,   and  the  more  conftant  inter- 
«ourfe,  which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in 
The  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the  diftant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  un* 
^ermining  local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  im- 
parting to  the  whole  fpecies  the  intclieftual  acquifi- 
tions  of  each  particular  community.     The  accumo- 
lated  experience   of  ages    has    already    taught   the 

rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  moft  fruitful  and  the 
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jDoft  permanent  fouFQes  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived^ 
fiot  from  conquered  mid  tributary  province,  but 
from  the  internal  prpfperky  and  wealth  of  their  own 
fubjeds  : — and  the  fame  e^cperience  now  .begins 
•to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  ^fir  own 
imakh,  fo  &r  from  depending  on  the  pqivea^  and 
idepreflion  of  their  neighbours,  is  intimateLy  €on- 
ne<!:l^d  with  their  induftry  and  opulence ;  and  GCMife* 
quendy,  that  thofe  commercial  jealoulies,  which  have 
hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a  fource  of  animolity  among 
different  fiates,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Among  ail  the  circumftances,  how* 
ever,  which  diflinguifh  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind 
£pDm  that  of  antient  nations^  the  invention  of  print- 
ing is  by  £ar  the  moft  important ;  and,  indeed,  this 
£ngle  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  fuffid- 
ent  to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think, 
•been  hitherto  examined,  by  philofophers,  vidth 
the  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  fubject 
•deferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  never  been  made  but 
once,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effeft  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
caufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  feems  to  de- 
pend. But  it  may  be  reafonably  queftioned,  how  for 
■this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  fhould  be  allow- 
-cd,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental, 
•with  refped  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  con- 
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liguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  lite- 
'TS^re,  in  the  purfuit  of  idence,  and  in  the  prafHoe  . 
of  the  arts:  infomuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extra* 
vagant  to  afHrm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  net  been 
made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  Scribed, 
-Ae   fame  ait,    or  fome   analagous   art,  anfwerii^ 
-  a  fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been   in-  • 
vented  by  fome  other  pedbn,  and  at  no  very  diftant 
period.     The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  intitled 
to  be  conlidered  as  a  ftep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
^nan,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who 
'are  fceptical  about  the  future  progrefs  of  the  race, 
•itierely  in  confequence  of  its  paft  hiftory,  reafon 
te  unphilofophically,   as  the  member  of  a  favage 
tribe, .  who,    deriving   his    own   acquaintance  with 
fcrmer  rimes  from  oral  tradition  only,  (hould  effeft 
to  call  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  written  records, 
in  accelerating  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  of 
dvilifation.  ' 

What  will  be  the  particular  effeSs  of  this  in- 
tention, (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked 
in  its  operation,  by  the  reftraints  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjcfhire; 
but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predift  with  con- 
fidence, that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  ope- 
rate to  widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  dvilifation; 
to  diftribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members 
of  *  the  community,  the  advantages  of  the  political 
union ;  and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  govern- 
ments, by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who 
toderftand  their  value,  and  arc  intercfted  to  defend 
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them.  The  fcience  of  legiflation,  too,  with  all  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connefted  with 
human  improvement,  may  be  expefted  to  advance  with 
rapidity  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  infti- 
tutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juflice,  they 
will  be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fubjeft.  Opinio^ 
num  e?iim  commenta  dekt  dies^  natura  judicia  confirmaU 
The  revolutions '  incident  to  the  democratical 
ftates  of  antiquity  fiimifh  no  folid  obje6Uon  to  the 
foregoing  obfervations :  for  none  of  thefe  ftates 
enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modem  times  derive 
from  the  diffufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.  In  tliefe  ftates,  moft  of  the  revolu-  . 
tions  which  happened,  arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of 
demagogues,  who  employed  the  paffions  of  the 
multitude,  in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intereft  and 
ambition;  and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and 
ftriking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable ; 
that ''  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of 
*'  orators,  interrupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary 
*'  monarchy  of  a  fingle  orator."  While  this  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cafe,  democratical  conftitutions 
Vere,  undoubtedly,  the  moft  unfavourable  of  any  to 
the  tranquillity  of  mankind  ;  and  the  only  way  to 
preferve  the  order  of  lociety  was,  by  fkilfully  ba- 
lancing againft  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
feparate  interefts,  of  different  orders  of  citizens.  That 
fuch  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become  lefs 
neceffary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the  de- 
mocratical fpirit  in  free  governments,  appeals  pro- 
bable from  this ;  that  among  the  various  advantages 
to  be  cxpedted  from  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  one 

of 
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of  the  greateft  is,  the  effeft  which  it  muft  neceflarily 
have  in  diminifhing   the  influence  of  popular  elo- 
<|uence;  both  by   curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices 
upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  fubjefting  it  to  the 
irrefiftible  control  of  enlightened  opinions.     In  the 
republican  ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  de- 
magogues was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  fa£lion, 
while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited 
fway   in   directing    popular    councils.      But,   now, 
vrhen  the  effufions  of  the  orator  ire,  by  means  of 
the  prefs,   fubjefted  to   the  immediate   tribunal   of 
an  inquifitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  aflem- 
blies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fpirit  of 
the  times ;  and  if  it  retain  its  afcendant  in  human 
affairs,  it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  pre- 
vailing caufe,  and  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  truth 
and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may   form  fome  idea,   from  what  has   already 
happened  in  phyfics,  fince  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
united,  in  one  ufeful  direftion,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate    that  fcience.     At   the   period   when 
he  wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopelefs 
ftate,  than  that  of  moral  and  political   philofophy 
in  the  prefent  age.     A  perpetual  fucceflion  of  chi- 
'Herical  theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world ; 
^d  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would 
continue  to  be  the  fame  for  ever.     Why  then  fliould 
^e  defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  fecul- 
^'^  to  eftablifli  folid  and  permanent  fyftems,  upon 
^ther  fubjeds,  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  im- 
portance ? 
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poitance  ?    Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  dif- 
ficulties which  obftru^  our  progrefs  in  moral  and 
political  inquiries  ;  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they 
have  to  engage  a  more  univerfal,  and  a  more  eameit 
attention  in  confequence  of  thdx  coming  home  more 
immediately  to  our   "  bufinefs  and  our  bofpnis/* 
When  thefe  fdences  too  begin  to  be  profecuted  on  ^ 
regular  and  fyflematical  plan,  their  improvem^t  will 
go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  not  pnly  as  the 
number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be  every  d^y  in* 
creaied  by  the  diSuiion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  juft  rules  of  inquiry,  will  more 
and  more  place  important  difcoveries  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  underftandings.     ^^  Such  rules,''    (fays 
Lord  Bacon)  ^^  do,  in  fome  fort,  equal  men's  wits^ 
'^  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  pre-eminence  to 
the  perfed  and  excellent  motions  of  the  fpirit.    To 
draw  a  ftraight  line,  or  to  defcribe  a  circle,  by  aim 
of  hand  only,  there  muft  be  a  great  difference  be. 
tween  an  unlleady  and  an  unpraftifed  hand,  and  a 
fteady  and  pracdfed ;  but,  to  do  it  by  rule  or  com* 
pais,  it  is  much  alike." 
Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the 
art  of  printing  communicates  to  the  moft  limited  exer- 
tions of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  them  up  as 
materials  for  the   future  elimination  of  more    en- 
lightened inquirers.     In  this  refped  the  prels  beftows 
upon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fome  what  analogous 
to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  labour.     As  in  thefe  arts,  the  exertions  of 
an  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by  the  compre*- 
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faenfive  fldll  of  the  artlft,  in  the  accomplifliment  of 

efieds  aftonifhing  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the 

complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ;  fo,  in  the  fcienccB^ 

the  obfertations  and  conje Aures  of  obfcure  individuab 

on  thofe  UbjeGts  which  are  level  to  their  capacities^ 

and  which  &11  imder  their  own  inmiediate  notice,  ac^ 

cumulate  bi  a  courfe  of  years ;  tilt  at  laft,  fome  phi-> 

Mbpher  snlifes,  who  combines  tbefe  fcattered  materials, 

and  exhibits,  in  his  fyilem,  not  merely  the  force  of  a 

fin^  mind,  but  the  intelledual  power  of  the  age  in 

wi^he  fives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  laft  confiderations,  much  more  than 

m,  die  efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would  reft  my 

hopes  of  the  progreis  of  the  race.    What  genius  alone 

tould  accomplifli  in  fcience,  the  world  has  already 

fem :  and  I  am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the  opinion  of 

thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its  paft  exertions 

is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the  fame  of  future  pti" 

kfqihers^    But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be 

fried,  l^hat  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  moft  impor^ 

tant  of  all  fubjefts,  by  the  free  difcuflions  of  inquifu 

tire  nations,  unfettered  by  prejudice,  and  ftimulated 

in  their  inquiries  by  every,  motive  that  can  awaken 

whatever  is  either  generous  or  felfiih  in  human  nature. 

How  trifling  are  the  effefts  which  the  bodily  ftrength 

€f  ah  imUvidual  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 

may  be  his  natural  endowments,)'  when  compared 

vntii  thofe  which  have  been  accompliihed  by  the  con- 

^Wing  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  ?    It  was  not 

iiic  fingie  arm  of  a  Thefeus,  or  a  Hercules,  but  the 

haiiids  of  fuch  men  as  ourielves,  lliat,  in  antient 

Egypt,  raifed  thofe  monuments  of  architedure,  which 

remain 
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remain  frofti  age  to  age,  to  atteft  the  wonders  of  com* 
bined  and  of  perfevering  induftry ;  and,  while  they 
humble  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to  exalt  the 
^gnity,  and  to  animate  the  labours,  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  views  with  refpeft  to  the  probable  improve-* 
ment  of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  td  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although  they 
were  founded  in  deluflon,  a  wife  man  would  be  difpofed 
to  cheriih  them.  What  (hould  have  induced  fome  rc- 
fpeftable  writers  to  controvert  them,  with  fo  great  an 
afperity  of  expreflion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjefture ;  for 
whatever  maybe  thought  of  their  truth,- their  prac- 
tical tendency  is  furely  favourable  to  human  happinefs  j 
nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which  difpofes  a  man.  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be  candidly  fufpe£ted 
of  defigns  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  humanity..  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of 
its  improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo 
many  individuals ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
trary opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event 
which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing 
can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  muft  be  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring, 
and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits,  which 
they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform 
and  to  enlighten  them.  As  hi  anticnt  Rome,  there-, 
fore,  it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen, 
never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic ;-— fo 
the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the 
political  afped  of  his  own  times,  will  never  defpair  of 

the 
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the  fortune  of  the  human  race ;  but  t^ill  aft  upon  the 
coati^ioii^  that  prejudice,  flavery,  and  comiptiony  muft 
gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  aftd  virtue ;  and 
that,  in  the  moral  worlds  as  well  as  in  the  material, 
the  fiuther  our  ofafervations  extend,  and  the  longer 
they  are  continued,  the  more  we  fhall  j>ercdYe  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  defign  in  the  univerfe. 

if  or  u  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man,  in  con* 
icqueilce  of  jthe  progrefa  of  reafon,  by  any  means  con^' 
trary  to  the"  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiftory. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exiftence  is  pre^ 
ierred  by  inftin&s,  which  diiappear  afterwards,  when 
they  are  Ho  longer  necefiary.  hi  the  favage  ftate  of 
cmr  (pedes,  there  are  inftin&s  which  feem  to  form  a 
of  the  human  conftitution ;  and  of  which  no 
refAain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety  in  which  their 
life  is  fiiperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  experience.  Why 
then  fliould  We  deny  the  probability  of  fomething 
fifliilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  confidered 
fti  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  occafion 
CD  obferve,  that  the  governments  which  the  world  has 
Mtfaertd  fisen,  have  feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from 
deepJaid  fcheines  of  human  policy,  hi  every  ftate  of 
fbdety  which  has  yet  exifted,  the  multitude  has,  in 
gefieral,  a&ed  ^om  the  immediate  impulfe  of  paflion^ 
or  from  the  preftufe  of  their  wants  and  neceffides; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the  political 
order^  is^  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  the  refult  of 
the  paffions  and  wants  of  n^an,  comUned  with  the 
drcumftances  of  his  (ituation ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  dttefly  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  nature.  So 
beautifiilly,  indeed,  do  thefe  paffions  and  drcumftances 

T  aft 
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ad  in  fubferviency  to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariaK  ^^fy 
have  they  been  found,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages^      io 
conduft  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  arrangemexmcs^ 
that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  the 
end  was  not  forefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged   in 
the  purfuit.     Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  lu< 
inftinftive  principles  of  aftion,  he  is  led  by  an  inviiibk 
hand,  and  contributes  his  (hare  to  the  execution  of  ^ 
plan,  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  tias 
no  conception.     The  operations  of  the  bee,  when,    i^ 
begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,  conveys*     ^^ 
us  a  ftriking  image  of  the  cflbrts  of  unenlightei^^^ 
Man,  in  conducing  the  operations  of  an  iu&nt 
<nent. 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioi 
tvhich  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our  f| 
ties  in  certain  periods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem  ^^ 

be  effentially  neceflary  for  maintaining  its  order,  ^ 

ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  pu^^^^" 
pofes  for  which  governments  are  inftituted.  As  foci^s^^ 
advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their  infl^^^ 
ence  on  the  higher  claffes,  and  would  probably  foc^^  ^^ 
difappcar  altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  ^° 

prolong  their  exiftcnce,  as  a  fource  of  authority  ov-  "^^^^^ 
the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  univerfal  ai  -•^ 
of  unreftrained  difcuflion,  it  is  impoflible  that  th»^  -*^ 
can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor  ought  we  to  r* 
gret  their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which  th< 
have  been  fublervient  in  the  pail  experience  of 
kind,  are  found  to  be  accomplilhcd  by  the  gro^ 
liglit  cf  philofophy.     On  this  fuppofition,  a  hiftory 
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human  prejudices,  as  fkr  as  they  have  fuppli^d  the 
place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at  fome 
future  period,  fumifli  to  the  philofopher  a  fubjedl  of 
fpecuktion, ,  no  lefs  pleafing  and  inftru£Uve,  than  that 
beneficent  wifdom  of  nature,  which  guides  the  opera- 
tions of  the  lower  animals ;  and  which,  even  in  our 
own  fpecies,  takes  upon  itfelf  the  care  of  the  in- 
dividual  in  the  infancy  of  human  reafon. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  proportion 
as  thefe  profpefts,  with  refpeft  to  the  progrefs  of  rea- 
fon,  the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confequent 
improvement  of  mankind,  ihall  be  realifed ;  the  poli- 
tical hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  by  fteady 
and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher  will  be  en- 
abled to  form  probable  conjeftures  with  refpedl  to  the 
future  courfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  "  what 
"  depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
*'be  afcribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
''  caufes :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  may  often 
"  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.*' 
"  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  continues,)  "  the  do- 
"  meftic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  (late  muft 
"  be  a  more  proper  objeft  of  reafoning  ani^  obferva- 
"  tion,  than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are 
*'  commonly  produced  by  (ingle  perfons,  and  are  more 
"influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by 
"general  pa(fions  and  interefts.  The  depredion  of 
"  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons,  in  England, 
"  after  the  (latutes  of  alienation  and  the  increafe  of 
"  trade  and  induftry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for 
"  by  general  principles,  than  the  depreflion  of  the 

T  2  «  Spani(h, 
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"  Spiuiilh,  and  rife  of  the  French  monarchy,  after  i 
^^  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Four 
^^  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  be 
^^  Spaniards ;  and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  a 
^^  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frendune 
*^  the  hiftory  of  thefe  nations  had  been  eiitirel j 
"  verfed/^ 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  nee 

lary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  ciror 

ftances  fliall  operate  which  I  hare  been  endeavour! 

to  illuftrate,  the  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  : 

eluding  both  the  domeftic  order  of  fodety  in  parric 

far  dates,  and  the  relations  which  exifl  among  di£f! 

ent  communities,  in  confequence  of  war  and  nq 

tiation,  will  be  fubje£led  to  the  influence  of  caa 

which  are  ^  known  and  determinate/^   Thofe  dom 

tic  affairs,  which,  according  te  Mr.  Hume,  are  alrea 

proper  fubje^  of  reafoning  and  obfervation,  in  cc 

fequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  interefts  a: 

paflionsy  will  become  fo,  more  and  more,  daily, 

prejudices  ihalT  decline,  and  knowledge  ihall  be  d 

tufed  among  the  lower  orders :  while  the  relatia 

among  different  dates,  which  have  depended  hitherC 

in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  ^  whim,  folly,  and  c 

**  price,'*  of  fmgte  perfons,  will  be  gradually  more  ai 

more  regulated  by  the  general  intercds  of  the  i 

dividuals  who  compoie  them,  and  by  the  popular  c^ 

xiions  of  more  enlightened  times.     Already,  durii 

the  very  fliort  interval  which  has  elapfcd  fmce  tl 

publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  an  adonidiix 

change  has  taken  place  in  Europe.     The  myfteries 

courts  have  been  laid  open ;  the  influence  of  fecr 

iitgotiation  on  the  relative  (ituation  of  dates  has  d 

cline^i 
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clmed ;  and  the  ftudies  of  thofe  men  whofe  public 
fprit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  fervice  of  their 
coundy,  have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  ca- 
Innets,  an4  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the 
liberal  and  man][y  purfuits  of  political  philoTophjr* 


T3 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

Of  the  Aflbciiation  of  Ideas. 

nPHE  fubjecl  on  which  1  am  now  to  enter,  natu- 
turally  divides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  Firft, 
relates  to  the  influence  of  Aflbciation,  in  regulating 
the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts ;  the  Second,  to  its 
influence  on  the  intelledual  powers,  and  on  the  mo- 
ral charafter,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiiToluble 
combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  nut 
into  each  other ;  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoing 
arrangement  in  view. 


PART    FIRST. 


Of  the  Influence  of  Aflbciation  in  r^ulating  the 
Succeflion  of  our  Thoughts. 


SECTION    I. 


Genera/  Ohfervatlons  on  this  Part  of  our  Conjiitittion^  and  on 
the  Language  of  Phihfophers  with  refpedl  to  it. 


T 


HAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
by  another ;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external 
objeft  often  recalls  former  occurrences,  and  revives 
former  feelings,  are  fa^s  which  are  perfeftly  familiar, 

even 
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even  to  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to .  fpeculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  pa(nng 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  cbnver. 
fadon  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently 
fuggefted  to  us  by  the  objefts  we  meet  with.  In  fuch 
a  fcene,  we  recoUeft  that  a  particular  fubjeft  was 
ftarted ;  and,  in  pafEng  the  different  ^houfes,  and  plant- 
zdanSj  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  difcufling 
when  we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the 
memory.  The  connexion  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas 
they  denote ;  the  connexion  which  is  formed  .between 
the  diflferent  words  of  a  difcourfe  we  have  committed 
to  memory  j  the  connexion  between  the  different  notes 
of  a  piece  of  mufic  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are 
all  obvious  inftances  of  the  fame  general  law  of  our 
nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objefts  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.  •After  time  has^  in  fome-  degree, 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how' wonder- 
fully are  we  affefted  the  firft  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where  he  lived !  Every  thing  we  fee ;  the  apartment 
where  he  ftudied ;  the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  reeal 
to  us  the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  together  ;  and  we 
fliould  feel  it  a  fort  of  violation  of  that  refpeft  we  owe 
to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent 
difcourfewli^n  fuch  objefts  are  before  us.  In  the  cafe, 
too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes  which  intereft  the  cu- 
riofity,  from  the  memorable  perfons  or  tranfaftions 
which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  connefl;  with  them 
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tfi  the  courfe  of  our  fludjes,  the  hitcj  Is  knore  ^y^aik* 
ened  by  t^e  a£ltual  perc^tion  df  the  fcene  itielf,  than 
by  the  imre  copceptioa  or  imagination  of  iu  Hence 
d^  plefLfure  we  enjoy  in  vifiting  claflica)  groupd }  in 
beholding  the  retreats  whic^h  ipfpired  the  g^u9  of 
9ur  f^urite  authors,  or  t^e  field£  which  h$^y^  been 
^gaified  by  eirar^ons  pf  heroic  virtue.  lipw  feeble, 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  livelie|l  CQupq^ion 
of  modern  It4yi  to  w|i»t  th^  poet  felt,  whea»  amidft 
the  rufns  of  Rome, 

^'  IJe  diw  th*  infpiring  breath  of  anticnt  arts, 
^-i— : — ^And  trod  the  facred  walks 
V  Wkeftf  at  each  ft^ip,  imagination  burns  *!'^ 

The.  weil-^Qwn  e^ed  of  a  particular  tune  on 
§wifs  regimei^ts  ^hqi  at  a  diftance  from  home,  iur- 
s^ih^s  ^  very  i^rikipg  i|)ufbation  of  the  peculiar  ppw^ 
pf  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreflion  oq,  the  fenfes,  to 
awaH^  aflpciated  thoughts  and  feelings :  ai>d  ni^m* 
berlefs  fads  of  a  fimilaf  nature  mufl  have  occurred  to 
every  perfbn  of  moderate  {jp^fihility,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  pwn  e;^periencet 

**  Whilft  we  were  ^t  dinner,"  (fays  C^ptfun 
King,)  *^  in  this  miferable  hut,  o|i  the  banks  of  th^ 
^*  river  A^i^^tika ;  the  g^efls  of  a  people  with  whof^ 
-^^  exiftence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acc^uaipted^  and 
^^  at  th^  extre^ty  pf  the  habitable  globe ;  a  fojitgry, 
^^  half-worn  pewter  fppon,  whof§  ihape  was  ffunihar 
*^  to  us,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  on  examina* 
^^  tion,  we  found  it  f^amped  on  the  back  with  the 

♦  "  Quacunquc  ingredimur,"  (fays  Cicero,  fpcaking  of  Athens,) 
**  In  aliquam  hiftoriam  veftigiuxn  ppnimud.^' 
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^  vord  London.  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  drcumftanee 
'^  in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  maqy  plea&nt 
*^  thoughts,  the  anxious  hop^  and  tender  remenir 
^^  brances^  it  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  hs^ye  expe^ 
^^  rienced  the  eSeds  that  long  abfence,  and  extremt 
«f  diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  tfa% 
«<  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a  txim 
•*  flingiQcident  cap  give/' 

The  difference  between  the  eSeft  of  a  perceptjoR 
and  ap  idea,  in  awakening  afTociated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdu^On  to  the 
fiBihhoQkDeJinibus. 

<<  We  agreed,"   (fays  Cicero,)  **  that  we  ihould 

^^  take  Qur  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 

^^  that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where  there  was 

*^  no  rdbrt  of  company.     Accordingly,  at  the  hour 

•*  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo*s.    We  paffed  the  time 

^^  in  converfing  on  different  matters  during  our  fhort 

^*  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came  to  the 

**  academy,  th?it  juftly  celebrated  fpot;  which,  as  we 

"  wiihed,  we  found  a  perfe^  folitude.*'  **  I  know  not,** 

(£ud  Pifo,)  ^^  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an 

^^  illufion  of  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  that 

**we  are  more  powerfully  affefted  by  the  fight  of 

^  thofe  places  which  have  been  much  frequented  by 

^'  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either  liflen  to  the 

*^  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  actions. 

^*  At  this  moment,  I  feel  ftrongly  that  emotion  which 

^^  I  fpeak  of.    I  fee  before  me,  the  perfed  form  of 

^^  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difpute  in  this  very  place : 

^*  thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him  to  my  memory, 

^^  but  prefent  his  very  perfon  to  my  fenfes.    I  fancy 

"to 
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^  to  myfclf,  that  here  flood  Speufippus  ;  there  Xeno- 
crates,  and  here,  on  this  bench,  fat  his  difciple  Pol 
Icmo.  To  me,  our  antient  fenate-houfe  feems  pecv 
pled  with  the  like  vifionary  forms ;  for,  often,  when 
^  I  enter  it,  the  fhades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
*  Lxlius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand- 
**  father,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch  is 
**  the  effedl'  of  local  (ituation  in  recalling  aiTodated 
"  ideas  to  th^  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  feme 
••  philofophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a  fpecies 
**  of  artificial  memory.** 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objefts,  in  awaken* 
ing  aflbciated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggefting  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con- 
ception, the  firfl  idea  foon  difappears,  and  a  feries  of 
others  fucceeds,  which  are  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  re* 
lated  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced ;  but, 
in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  caufe  remains 
fteadily  before  us ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind  in 
rapid  fucceffion ;  ftrengthening  each  other's  efFefts, 
and  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  imprcflion, 

I  already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which 
exift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philofophers.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poflfefled 
of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs  them ;  but  that 
the  general  fact  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fug- 

gcllecj 
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^efted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conftiturion. 
^Wfaen  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general  rule^ 
to  avoid  in  converfation  all  expreflions,  and  all  topics 
of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  relation,  however  re- 
note,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we  plainly 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  certain  con- 
Dexions  among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  order  of  their  fuccefSon.    It  is  unne« 
ceflary  to  remark,   how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
good-humour  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  attentbn  to 
this  coniideration.     Such  attentions  are  more  parti- 
cularly eifential  in  our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the 
'^ieorld ;  for  the  commerce  of  fodety  has  a  wonderful 
^S€&  in  increafmg  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with 
rhich  we  afifociate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
:o  life  and  manners  * ;  and,  of  confequence,  it  muft 
~tnder  the  fenfibility  alive  to  many  circumftances 
rhich,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
^tiiation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife 
Ibave  pafied  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  af- 
iociation,  it  produces  a  flighter  impreffion,  or,  at  leaft, 
it  produces  its  impreffion  more  gradually,  than  if  it 
Were  prefented  •  more  direftly  and  immediately  to  the 

• 

•  The  fupcriority  which  the  man  of  the  world  poffeiTes  over  the 
JTclufc  ftudenty  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  rcfult 
of  this  quicknefs  and  facility  of  affociation.  Thofe  trifling  cir- 
CQmftances  in  cpnverfation  and  behaviour,  which,  to  the  latter, 
conWy  only  their  moft  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  to 
^c  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  connefted 
with  them,  and  frequently  give  him  a  dillinA  view  of  a  charafter, 

on  that  very  fide  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  concealed  from  his 

obferration. 

mind* 
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mtad.    And  hence,  when  we  are  under  a  neceffity  a 
communicating  any  dilagreeable  information  to 
Other,  delicacy  leads  us,  inilead  of  memioning  tht"* 
thing  itfelf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe  from  which  our 
meaning  may  be  underftood.    In  this  manner,  we  pr^ 
fue  our  hearers  for  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  diftin&ion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery, 
ig  founded  upon  the  £une  principle.  As  nothing  is 
more  ofTeniive  than  flattery  which  is  direft  and  point- 
cd,  praife  is  confidered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flighmefs  of  the  aflbciations  by  which  it 
is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intnw 
duce  another,  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  the 
jfjiciation  of  Ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wifh,  ex> 
ceptxng  in  a  cafe  of  neceflity,  to  depart  from  commoa 
language,  or  to  ezpofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  deU- 
vering  old  dodrines  in  a  new  form,  I  fiiall  continue  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreflion.  I  am  fexifible,  in^ 
deed,  that  the  expreijion  is  by  no  means  unexception* 
able ;  and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently  has 
been)  to  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  aU  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  e^* 
rations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  muft  be  underftood 
in  a  fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  commonly 
employed  in.  It  is  very  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Rdd, 
that  **  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  paflions,  affec* 
*^  tions,  and  purpofes ;  in  a  word,  every  operation  of 
<(  the  mind,  excepting  thofe  of  fenfe,  is  excited  oc* 
•*  cafionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts :  fo  that,  if 
**  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 
^  train  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  inufl  be  underftood 

"to 
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**  to  denote  all  thefc  operations.**  In  continuing, 
therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  laiu 
goage,  which  has  been  confecrated  by  the  pradice  of 
our  beft  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I  would 
tot  be  underftood  to  difpute  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  introdufUon  of  a  hew 
phrafe,  more  precife  and  more  applicable  to   tht 

The  ingenious  author  whom  I  lad  quoted,  feems  tq 

think  that  the  djidafion  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 

confidered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate 

fad  in  our  nature.  '*  I  believe,"  (fays  he,)  "  that  the 

^  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can 

^  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  confUtutiony 

^*  are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly  thought. 

^  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necef- 

^  fity.    That  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent 

^  repetition  have  become  familiar,  fhould  fpontaneoufly 

•*  offer  themfelves  to  our  fancy,  feems  to  require  no 

**  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit." 

With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree;  becaufe  I 

.  ddnk  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of 

habit  into  the  affociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the 

aflbdation  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habit ^  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com« 

monly  employed,    expreffes  that  facility  which  the 

mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 

intellectual,  in  confequence  of  pradice.     We  apply  it 

to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ;  to  the  extemporary 

fluency  of  the  orator ;  to  the  rapidity  of  the  arithme- 

tical  accountant.     That  this  facility  is  the  eflfeftof 

pradice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fad :  but 

2  it 
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it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  faft,  nor  incapSB^K^Jk 
of  analyds. 

In  the  Eflay  pn  Attention,  I  (hewed  that  the 
of  praftice  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and 
on  the  mind.     The  mufcles  which  we  employ  in 
chanical  operations,   become  ftronger,   and  becair*« 
more  obedient  to  the  will.     This  is  a  ^d,  of  whioli 
it  IS  probable  that  philofophy  will  m^er  be  able  t<y 
give  any  explanation. 

'But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  efFeSs  of 
practice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as  fsaJ 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what  phi- 
lofophers  call,  the  ajfociation  of  ideas ;  or  into 
general  faft,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  dated,  ^* 
**  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetitio^^i 
•*  have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfcl  vc* 
**  to  the  mind."  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which  are  pui 
intelledual,  the  effects  of  praftice  refolve  themfel^ 
completely  into  this  principle :  and  it  appears  to 
more  precife  and  more  fatisfaftory,  to  ftate  the 
ciple  itfelf  as  a  law  of  our  conftitution,  than  to  flui^  *^ 
over  under  the  concife  appellation  of  habity  which  ^^^-'^ 
apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind-  to  affociate 
cortned  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called  Qm 
very  improperly)  the  imagination.  Between  thefe  tv*"^'^ 
parts  of  our  conftitution,  there  is  indeed  a  very  in  '^^  ** 
mate  relation ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  rel  ^^* 
tion,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally  confound^^^ 
under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is 
cupicd  about  abfent  objefls  of  fenfe,  (which,  1 
lieve,  it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  mar^ 

6  kind^  ' 
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kind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con- 
cqitions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations  *. 
In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed  ;  and  when  fuch  an  ima^- 
nary  combination  h  become  ^uniliar  to  the -mind,  it  u 
the  aflbciation  of  ideas  that  conned  its  different  parts 
together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  affo- 
ciation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfectly  diilinS 
fi?om  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediately  and 
cffentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  lall  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  alfot 
the  circumftance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of 
'  Elnglifh  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative 
imagination,  when  a  perfon  pofleffes  it  fo  habitually 
thai  it  may  be  regarded  as  fonning  one  of  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  his  genius,  implies  a  power  of  fummoning 
up,  at  pleafure,  a  particular  clafs  of  ideas ;  and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  manner; 
which  power  can  be  the  refult  only,  of  certain  habits 
of  aflbciation,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  par- 
tjcular  turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  beft  writers  (fo  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they 
nuke  ufe  of  th«  word  fancy :  I  fay,  in  getieral ;  for  in 
dilquifitions  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  beft  writers  are 

*  Accordbgly,  Hobbct  calls  the  train  of  ihouglit  in  thr  nand, 
"  Canfetjucntia  five  feries  imaginationum."  **  Per  fcriem  iroagi. 
"  nationum  intcUigo  fucceJIionem  uniut  cogititionit  ad  aliain."~ 
X-lTiATHAH,  cap.iii. 

feldom 
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feldom  precife  and  fteady  in  the  employment  of  w< 
it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  practice  that  we  can  a 
peal  as  an  authority.    What  the  particular  relatioi 
are,  by  which  thofe  ideas  are  connedted  that  are  fu 
ienrient  to  poedcal  imagination^  I  fhall  not  inquire 
prefent.    1  think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refemblan^r^e 
and  analogy.    But  whatever  they  may  be^  the  pow^^ 
of  fummomng  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo  related,  as    Si 
h  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of  fufficiec^^ 
importance  in  the  human  conftitution  to  deferve 
appropriated  name ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  wo 

frncy  i^uld  appear  to  be  the  moil  convenient  that  ou -^ 

language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  fomcwhere  obferved,  that  **  the 
*^  of  our  conftitution  on  which  the  affociation  of 
^  depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Englifh  writers^ 
•*  tbe  fantafy  or  fancy  ;'*  an  ufe  of  the  word,  we  ma 
lemark,  which  coincides,   in  many  inftances,  wi 
that  which  I  propofe  to  make  of  it.    It  differs 
k  only  in  this,  that  thefe  writers  applied  ft  to  the  af- 
fociation of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  reftriO  its  a 
plication  to  that  habit  of  affociation,  which  is  fubfer 
vient  to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now 
given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  collcft  materials  for  the  Imagination ;  and  there- 
lore  the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  latter.  A 
man  whofe  habits  of  affociation  prefent  to  him,  for 
illuftrating-or  embclHfhing  a  fubjoft,  a  number  pf  re- 
fembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of 
fancy  ;    but  for  an  effort   of  imagination,    \'arious 
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other  povifers  are  neceffary,  particularly  the  powers  of 

tafte  and  of  judgment ;  without  which,  we  can  hope 

to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  fource  of  pleafure 

to  others.     It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  fupplies 

the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with  all  the 

analogies  which  are  the  foundation  df  his  allulions  ; 

but  it  18  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 

complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fiditious  cha- 

.  radars  he  delineates.     To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epi-* 

thets  of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imaginadon,  thofe  of 

beautiful  or  fublime* 
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Of  t^e  principles  of  Ajfociation  among  our  Ideas^ 

r[E  fafts  which  I  dated  in  the  former  Seffion,  to 
illuftrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
idea,  to  fugged  ideas  related  to  it,  are  f6  obvious  as 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations 
^hich  conneft  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the 
tws  which  regulate  their  fucceflion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's 
"brings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  lead  con- 
"Verfant  with  the  prefent  date  of  metaphyfical  fcience, 
*hat  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all 
^he  principles  of  affociation  among  our  ideas  to  three  : 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and 
Caufe  and  Effeft.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy of  his  genius;  but  it  has  been  fhewn  by  feveral 

U  writers 
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writers  fince  his  time  *,  that  his  enumeration  is  not 
only  incomplete,  but  that  it  is  even  indiftindk,  fo  far 

as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
fliould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Hume*s  fyftem ;  or  that  I  fhould  attempt  to  fpe- 
cify  thofc  principles  of  affociation  which  he  has  omit- 
ted. Indeed,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  pror 
blem  admits  of  a  fatisfaftory  folution ;  for  there  is 
no  poffible  relation  among  the  objefts  of  our  know, 
ledge,  which  may  ndt  ferve  to  conneft  them  together 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  although  one  enume- 
ration may  be  more  comprehenfive  thaa  another,  a 
perfe&ly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflbciated : 

*  See,  in  particular,  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticirm, 
and  Dr.  Gerard's  EfTay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dn  Campbell's 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  obfcr\'cd  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  laws  of  affociation  is  to  be  found  in  Ariftotle ; 
who,  in  fpeaking  of  Recolledlion,  infinuates,  with  his  ufual  bre. 
vity,  that  "  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought 
•*  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  bunting  ajter^^  (as  he  calls  it,) 
**  any  particular  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  arc 
**  cliiefly  three ;  Refemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity.'* 

See  Dlffcrtatlons^  Moral  and  Critical^  p.  9.     Alfo  p.  145. 

The  paffage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows : 

xitr})Cafju,£y,  ^{^'  /y  cxEiyti  f(k;Se.  A»o  kou  to  E^f|nv  dn^st/ouiy  voncayrf,- 
mitQ  TU  YVVf  ti  a\Xii  Tiro;,  kcu  «^'  bfjjoitty  ft  fvayrttf,  fi  ra  cruyiyyvi^  A»« 
wro  yivfTflu  f)  ayap,y9)0'if. 

Aristot.  de  MfmQn  it  Remlnlfc.  vol.  i.  p.  68i.  Edit.  Du  Val. 

they 
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they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means  of  re- 
lations among  the  words  which  denote  them ;  fuch  as 
a  fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumftances  ftill 
more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  fo  common 
in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings,  feems  to  arife, 
partly  at  lead,  from  afTociations  of  ideas  founded  on 
the  accidental  circumftance,  of  the  two  words  which 
exprefs  them  beginning  with  the  fame  letter. 

^  But  thqufands  die,  without  or  this  or  that^ 
V  Die }  and  endow  a  College,  or  a  Cat.** 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

"  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop." 

Id.  Imitat.  of  Horace. 

"Puffs,  powders,  patches 5  Bibles,  billets-doux.* 

Rape  of  the  Locir* 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  play- 
ful, and  under  the  influence  of  thofe  principles  of 
aflbciation  which  commonly  take  place  when  we  are 
carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  mull  be  of- 
fended with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet, 
which  forma  part  of  a  very  fublime  defcription  of  the 
Kvine  power : 

"  Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
*'  As  full,  as  perfed,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart.'* 

Ess  AT  on  Man,  £p.  L 

To  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things 
which  have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often 
affodated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing  fimilar 
€ffefts  on  the  mind.     Some  of  the  finefl  poetical  al- 

U  2  lufions 
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lufions  arc  founded  on  this  principle ;  and  acGorcting* 
ly,  if  the  reader  is  not  poffeffed  of  fenfxbility  conge- 
nial to  that  of  the  po6f ,  he  dwU  be  apt  to  overiook 
their  m^atning,  or  to  cenfure  th^m  as  abfurd.  To 
fuch  a  critic  it  would  not  be  afy  to  vindicate  th* 
beauty  of  the  following  ftansa^  in  an  Ode  addreflied 
to  a  Lady  by  the  Author  of  the  SeafoHs : 

i 

Oh  thou,  whofe  tender,  ferious  eye 

Expr^flive  fpcaks  the  foul  I  love ; 
The  gentle  dzure  of  the  (ky, 

The  penfive  fliadows  of  the  grove. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjeft 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  affociation.  There 
is,  however,  an  important  diftinSion  among  them, 
to  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer; 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
trafted  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relations 
Upon  which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfeSly 
obvious  to  the  mind ;  thofe  which  are  the  foundation 
of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confequfence  of  par- 
ticular eflForts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Refemblance  and  Analogy,  of  Con- 
trariety, of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  eonneft  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take 
their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  are  confeious  of 
little  or  no  aftive  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Caufe  and  Effeft,  of  Means  and  End, 
of  Premifes  and  Conclufion  ;  and  thofe  others,  which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 

lofopher. 
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loibpher,  when  lie  is  engaged  in  a  particular  invefti- 
gadoiu 

it  is  pwin^  to  this  diflindion,  that  tranfitions,  which 

muld  be  highly  offenfive  in  philofophical  writing,  are 

die  moft  pleafing  of  any  in  poetry.     In  the  former 

fpecies  of  compofition,  we  e;xpe£l  to  fee  ;ui  Author 

by  4k>wn  a  diftindl  plan  or  method,  and  obferve  it 

r^oroufly  ;  without  allowing  himielf  to  ramble  into 

digreiEons,  fuggefled  by  the  accidental  ideas  or  ex- 

preifions^  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his  progrefs. 

In  that  ftatc  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  fuch 

^greffioas  are  not  only  agreeable^  but  neceflary  to  the 

<&d^  and  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  fpontar 

neous  and  feemingly  cafual  order  of  our  thoughts^ 

pleafes  more  than  one  fuggefled  by  an  accurate  ana. 

lyfis  of  the  fubjed.  '^ 

How  ^bfurd  would  the  long  digreflion"*fa  praife  of 
fadaflyy,  in"  Thomfon's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  oc- 
ciHTed  in  a  profe  effay!-^a  digreflion,  however, 
vhidi,  in  that  beautiful  poem,  arifes  naturally  and 
infenfibly  from  the  view  of  a  luxuriant  harveft ;  and 
which  as  naturally  leads  the  Ppet  back  .Jo  the  points 
where  his  excursion  began : 

Ail  is  the  gift  of  Induftry  5  whate'er 

]&[alts,  embcllifhes,  and  renders  life 

Delightful.     Penfive  Winter,  cheer'd  by  him. 

Sits  at  the  fecial  fire,  and  happy  hears 

Th'  excluded  texnpeil  idly  rave  along  f 

His  hardened  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring  5 

Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  wafte; 

Nor  to  th*  Autumnal  months  could  dius  tranfmit 

Thofe  full,  mature,  immeafurable  (lores, 

That  wawig  round,  recal.my  sTAod'riDg  Song. 

U3  In 
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In  Goldfmith's  Traveller,  the  tranfitions  are  csi2. 
naged  with  confummate  fldll ;  and  yet,  how  different 
from  that  logical  method  which  would  be  fuited  to  a 
philofophical  difcourfe  on  the  ftate  of  fodety  in  tbt 
diflferent  parts  of  Europe!  Some  of  the  fineft  are 
fuggefted  by  the  affociating  principle  of  Contraft.  Thus, 
after  defcribing  the  effeminate  and  debafed  Romaos, 
the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swifs : 

My  foul,  turn  from  them — turn  we  to  funrey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  difplay. 

And,  after  painting  fome  defeds  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  art  B.'^ 
to  thofe  of  the  French : 

To  kinder  fkies,  where  gender  manners  reign, 
I  turn— llnd  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 


The  tranfition  which  occurs  in  the  following 
feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  oi 
word ;  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  happieft  in  c^  ^^ 
language : 

Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  Sires  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breaft,  and  freedom  on  each  brow. 
How  much  unlike  the  Sons  of  Britain  now  ! — 
— Fired  at  the  found,  my  Genius  fpreads  her  wing. 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  wcftcm  fpring. 


Numberlefs  illuftrations  of  the  fame  remark  mig 
be  collefted  from  the  antient  Poets,  more  partic 
larly  from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  fmgu 
felicity  of  the  tranfitions  has  attrafted  the  notice  ev 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leaft  difpofed  to  indulg* 

tbemfelvc 
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themfelves  In  philofophical    refinements  concerning 
the  principles  of  Criticifm.     A  celebrated  inftance  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft  Book ; — ^the 
eonfideration  of  the  weather   and  of  its   common 
prognoftics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
thofe  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuperftitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the 
forerunners  of  political  Revolutions ;  and,  afterwards, 
to  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  battles  of  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi.     The  manner  in  which  the  Poet  returns 
to  his  original  fubjeO:,  difplays  that  exquifite  art  which 
is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and  enlightened 
ftudy  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  vcniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila  ; 
Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effoiTis  mirabitur  ofTa  fepulchris. 

The  fticility  with  which  ideas  are  aflbciated  in  the 
mind,  is  very  diflferent  in  different  individuals :  a  cir- 
cumftance  which,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  fliew,  lays  the 
foundation  of  remarkable  varieties  among  men,  both 
in  refpeS:  of  genius  and  of  charafter.  I  am  inclined, 
too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (probably  in  coiv 
feqnence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  e^ly 
aflbciated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence 
the  livelinefs  of  their  fancy,  and  the  fuperiority  they 
poffefs  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommendations  are, 
eafe  of  thought  and  expreflion.  Hence,  'too,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  contraft  or  lofe  haWts,  and  ac- 
commodate their  minds  to  new  fituationsj    and,   I 

*    U  4  may 
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may  add,  the  difpofition  they  have  to  that  fpecies  of 
fuperftition  which  is  founded  on  accidental  combina-; 
tions  of  circumflances.  The  influence  which  this  fa- 
cility of  aflbciation  has  on  the  power  of  Tafte,  fhall 
be  afterwards  confidered. 


SECTION    III. 

i)f  the  Poivir  nvhkh  the  Mmd  has  over  the  Train  of  its 

Thoughts. 

Br  ttieuis  of  the  Aflbdadon  of  Ideas,  a  confhnt 
current  of  thoughts,  if  I  may  ufei  the  exprei&on, 
is  made  to  pa£s  through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake^ 
Sometimes  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  in  confequence  of  the 
ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of  the  objcfts  of 
perception  with  which  we  are  furrounded.  So  com- 
pletely, however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  fub- 
jefted  to  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juftly  ob- 
ferved  *,  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up 
any  one  thought ;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  de- 
pends on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inexpli- 
cable by  us. 

This  obferyation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as 
paradoxical,  is  alnioft  felf-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a 
particular  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  be  already  in  the 
mind.  As  I  fhall  have  frequent  occafion,  however,  to 
refer  to  the  obfervation  afterwards,  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  obviate  the  only  objeftion  which,  I  think,  can.^^ 
realbnably  be  urged  againft  it ;  and  which  is  foundedi^ 

♦  By  Lord  Kaxmes,  and  others. 
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on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  coimnonlj 
called  recoUedion  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recollcft 
the  particular  circumftances  of  any  event,  that  event 
in  general  muft  have  been  an  objeft  of  our  attenticnu 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  ftory,  but  cannot 
at  firft  give  a  complete  account  of  it.     If  we  wifli  to 
recal  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.     We  muft  either  form  dif- 
ferent fuppofitions,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumftances  we 
remember,  we  muft  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumftances  aflbciated  'with  them. 
The  firft  of  thefe  procefles  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  fumiflies  no  excep- 
tion to  the  dodrine  already  delivered.     We  have  an 
inftance  of  the  other  mode  of  recolleftion,  when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  beginning  of  a  fentence  m  riecit- 
hg  a  compofition  that  we  do  not  perfeftly  remem- 
hcr ;  in  which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
^^tence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which 
^^ied  to  be  connefted  with  them  in  the  memory.     In 
^His  inftance,  it  is  evident,  that  the  circumftances  we 
d^ire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in 
^*^:imediate  confequence   of  an  exertion  of  volition, 
*^Vit  are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  with 
^'^lich  they  are  conneded,  independently  of  our  will, 
'^y  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depen- 
ice  of  the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of 

aflbciation, 
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affociation,  it  muft  not  be  imagined   that  the  wiL^Siill 
pofleffes  no  influence  over  it.     This  influence,  in 
is   not   exercifed   direftly   and   immediately,   as 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fu 
jeft :  but  it   is,   neverthelefs,  very   extenfive   in   iv:^  ts 
cfFefts ;  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  poT^fcT. 
feflfed   by   different   individuals,    conftitute  fome   o-^^f 
the  moft  ftriking  inequalities  among  men,  in  poin    — t 
of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  poflTeflTes  over  th 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  moft  obvious  is  its  powe 
of  fmgling  out  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure  ;  of  dc 
taining  it ;  and  of  making  it  a  particular  ohjeGt  o 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  flop  the  fu 
ceflion  that  would  otherwife  take  place;  but, 
confequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  o 
vious  relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently—"^ 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan 
nel.  If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  in 
adlive,  the  name  of  Sir  tfaac  Newton  accidentally^^^J 
occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps  fuggeft,  one  after"r»  — ^ 
another,  the  names  of  fome  other  eminent  mathemati—  5^' 
dans  and  aftronomers,  or  of  fome  of  his  illuftrious^  -*^^ 
contemporaries  and  friends :  and  a  number  of  them-^'^'^ 
may  pafs  in  review  before  mc,  without  engaging -^^  ^f 
my  curiofity  in  any  confiderable  degree.  In  a  dif-— ^^ ' 
ferent  ftate  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  M:^  -^^ 
my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  ^"^ 
and  th^  more  ftriking  features  of  his  charafter : 
or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead 
my  attention  to  the  fublime  difcoverics  he  made  ; 
and  gradually  engage  me  in  fome  philofophical  in- 

j  veftigation. 
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veftigation.  To  every  objedt,  there  are  others  which 
bear  obvious  and  ftriking  relations  ;  and  others,  dfo, 
whc^e  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs 
we  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us 
in  different  points  of  view. 

But    the   principal   power   we   poffefs    over    the 
train  of  our  ideas,  is  founded  on  the  influence  which 
.our  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  Affodation; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we ,  may  often 
form  a  pretty  flirewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's  ' 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.    It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  aflbciating 
principle  may  be    ftrengthened   to  fuch   a    degree^ 
as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  dijSerent  ideas 
in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other;    fo  that   when   any  one   of  the  clafs  occurs 
to  us,  we  have  almoft  a  certainty  that  it  will  fuggeft 
the  reft.      What   confidence    in    his    own  powers 
muft  a  fpeaker  poflefs,  when  he  rifes  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a  popular  aflembly,    to  amufe    his 
avidience  with  a  lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech  !  Such 
a    confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a 
long  experience  of  the  ftrength  of  particular  aflbda- 
tixig  principles. 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  conflitution 

ay  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  faflis  which 

familiar  to  every  one.     A  man  who  has  an  ambi- 

^on  to  become  a  punfter,  feldom  or  never  foils  in 

Ae  attainment  of  his  objefl: ;  that  is,  he  feldom  or 

^ever  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 

^ve  not,  of  fummoning  up,  on  a  pardcular  occafion, 

a  num« 
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a  number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in 
jneaning,  and  refemblmg  e^ch  other,  more  or  lefs, 
in  found.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  genuine 
wit  k  a  habit  acquir^  in  a  fimilar  way  f  and  that, 
although  fome  individuals  may,  from  nigral  con- 
fiitution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  ac^iuire  this 
fcabit;  it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a  peculiaiiy 
ibong  afTociation  among  certain  chifies  of  our  ideas^ 
ivhich  gives  the  perfon  who  poflefles  it,  a  ^'^''^•n^fw^nd 
OYcr  thofe  ideas  ^ich  is  denied  to  ordinary  men. 
But  ther^  is  no  inflance  in  which  the  effed  of  liabit^ 
p£  alTociation  is  more  remarkable,  than  in  thofe  men 
^ho  pofiefs  a  facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  maa 
ihould  be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpiaK)iifly 
and  elegantly,  \mder  the  reftraints  which  rhyme 
impofes,  would  appear  to  be  incrediUe,  if  we  did 
not  ienotw  it  to  be  iad;.  Such  a  power  implies  a 
^imxd^rfid  command  both  of  ideas  and  of  expreHions ; 
and  yet  daily  experience  fhews,  that  it  .may  be 
gained  with  very  little  pradice.  Pope  tells  us  with 
refped  to  himfelf,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf 
not  only  more  concifely,  but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme 
than  in  profe  *. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accomplifhments 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  aflTocia- 
tion.     In  every  inflance  of  invention,  either  in  the 

♦  "  "When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  fo  cafy  as  pra^icc. 
•*  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipatcr  the  Sidonian  could  pour  fortli 
**  hexameters  extempore  ;  and  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verlify, 
**  words  followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may  add  to  Antipater, 
"  the  antient  rhapfodifts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
♦♦  vifatoriof  the  Italians.'*  Harris'/  Fii/.  Inq.  109,  no* 

fine 
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fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fciences, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combination 
of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This,- 
undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which 
be  is  unable  to  explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may 
l)e  fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the 
origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a 
xaam  pofieffes  a  babicoal  fertility  of  invention  in  any 
particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is 
called  upon  to  exert  them,  he  mud  have  acquired, 
by  previous  habits  of  fludy,  a  command  over  cer- 
tMJua  ciafles  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him,  at  plea* 
fi*jrc,  to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The  illuftra- 
tiom  of  thefe  fubjeds  may  throw  light  on  fome 
pxxxefles  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  in  general 
w^^U  underftood :  and  I  (hall,  accordingly,  in  the 
fc>llowing  SefUon,  offer  a  few  hints  with  refpeft  to 
tliofe  habits  of  aflbciation  which  are  the  foundation 
<^f  wit  5  of  the  power  of  rhyming ;  of  poetical  fancy  ; 
suid  of  invention  in  matters  of  fcience. 


SEC 
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SECTION    IV. 
UluJlratUns  of  the  Doffrine  ^ated  in  the  preee£ng  SiSkn. 

I.    Of  Wit. 

A  ccoRDiKG  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  *•  in  the 
•^^  ^  aflemblage  of  ideas ;  and  putting  thofe  togo- 
^^  ther  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
•*  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity  *."    I  would 


add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of  explanation 
than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a  power  of  caD- 
ing  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  combines :  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  wh^ 
it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a  confideraUc 
degree,  on  his  furprife,  at  the  command  which  the 
man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  conftito- 
don,  which  is  fo  little  fubjeft  to  the  will. 

That  the  effe£t  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  circumflance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a  ban  moty 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  neVer  fail  to  receive  difguil  from  wit, 
when  we  fufpeft  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  pleafure, 
too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the 
original  idea  is  darted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that 
a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleafmg,  than  a 
witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allufion  will  appear  ex* 

*  EfTay  on  Human  Undcrftanding»  book  iL  chap.  1 1. 

"  cellent 
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^*  cellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  converfa- 
^*  tion,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable  in  print.*' 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  confidered  abfolutely  is  the 
laine.     The  relations  which  are  difcovered  between 
the  compared  ideas  are   equally  new :  and  yet,  as 
loon  as  we  fufpeft  that  the  wit  was  premeditated, 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminiflied. 
Inftances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are 
pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unexpefted   relation 
between  ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of 
affociation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcovered 
it*    A  bon  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs-pur- 
pofes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amufement;  but  in 
iuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from 
the  furprife  we   feel    at  fo   extraordinary  a  coinci- 
dence between  a  queftion  and  an  anfwer  coming  from 
perfons  who  had  no  direGt  communication  with  each 
other. 

Of  the  effed  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
^^ith  which  its  combinations  are  formed,  Fuller  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  very  juft  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  focial  hours  of  our  two  great  Eng- 
lifk  Dramatifts.  "  Johnfon's  parts  were  not  fo  ready 
'"  to  run  of  themfelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fpur ; 
'  fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had 
^  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his  own  induftry. 
"  —Many  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and 
'  Shakefpeare,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanifli 
'  great  galleon,  and  an  Englifti  man  of  war.  John- 
ion  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learn- 
ing ;  folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances.     Shake- 

^'peare,  with  the  Englifli  man  of  war,  lefler  in  bulk^ 

"  but; 
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^^  but  lighter  in  failings  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tai 


^  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the 
^  nefs  of  his  wit  and  invention*.*^ 

I  before  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  wc  receive 
vat  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between 
the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggefted  by  diffe 
perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  mot  occurring  in  c 
Yerfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious 
becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by 
ferent  perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  vrit  wa- 
not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a  written  coi 
pofition,  wc  are  much  more  delighted  when  the  fu 
jeft  was  fumiflied  to  the  author  by  another  perf(Hi 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to 
play  bis  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we 
ceive  from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminifhed,  if  W( 
fufpe&ed  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  when 
wrote  that  poem ;  and  that  he  introduced  fome 
preflions,  in  order  to  fumifli  a  fubjcft  for  the  wit 
the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would  it  deftroy  th»^  ^ 
pleafure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  w^  t 
fufpefted  that  both  were  produftions  of  the  fam»-  « 
author  ?  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  th^-  ^ 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  w^^  ^ 
have  not  a  very  fatisfaftory  proof  of  any  thing  u 
common  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author.  W 
may  fufped  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  th 
fame  time  ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  dulleft  and  mo 
phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinai7  affociations  wil 
fometiiiics  take  place.     But  when  the  fubjeft  of 
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ynt  is  fumiflied  by  dne  perfon^  and  th^  Wit  fuggefted 
by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  that  the  au-> 
thor's  mind  abounds  with  fuch  fingillar  aflbciations, 
bat  that  he  has  his  wit  perfe&ly  at  cominanci. 

Az  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations, 

ve  may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited 

by  his  fubje£t)  the  more  we  are  plesSed  with  his 

vnL    And,  therefore,  the  effe£k  of  wit  doel  not  arife 

iblely  from  the  miexpe£ted  relations  Which  it  prefents 

to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  froni  the  lurprife  it 

excites  at  thofe   intelle£hiaJ   habits  Which  give  it 

birtL    It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  dr- 

cumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater 

muft  be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over 

thoie  aflbciating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and 

of  confequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  dodrine, 

the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and  the  pleafure 

which  his  wit  produces.     In  Addifon's  celebrated 

TOfcs  to   Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  pidure  of 

George  the  Firfl,  in  which  he  compares  the^  painter  to 

Phidias,  and  the  fubjeds  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 

Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  necefTarily 

ctefined  within  very  narrow  lx)unds ;  and  what  prin-> 

cipally  delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  furpri<i 

&g  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel 

hetveen  the  Englifh  hiflory  and  the  Greek  mythology. 

[     Of  all  the  allufions   which  the   following  paflag^ 

^owains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fingly,  of  very  extra- 

wdhiary  merit)  and  yet  the  eflfeflt  of  the  whole  is 

^wcommonly  great,  from  the  fingular  power  of  com- 

^Bttdon,  which  fo  long  and  fo  difEcult  an  exertion 

^fcovdrs, 

:(  « Wife 
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<<  Wife  Fhidias  thuSt  lusilkill  tp  pfOVCy 
<*  Thro'  many  a  god  advange^  tDjove^ 
<<  And  taught  the  polidi'd  rocks  to  fhine 
<<  With  airs  an^  lineaments  divine^ 
'<  Till  Greece  amazM  and  half  afraid^ 
«  Th'  aflcmbled  Deities  furve/d, 

<^  6reat  Pan,  vrho  wont  to  chafe  the  hitf 
<<  And  lov'd  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there  ( 

-   «<  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-Caft  eTCSi 
« '  Beheld  his  abdicated  ikies ; 
.  <<  And  mighty  Mars  for  war  reiioiii;n'dy 

.    €€  In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  i 
«  By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe9 
<'  KGnerva,  ftudioiis  to  compofe 
<«  Her  twifted  threads }  the  web  ihe  ftning^. 
**  And  o*er  a  loom  of  marble  hung ; 
•<  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
<<  Match'd  with  a  mortal  next  was  feen, 
«  Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
«  Her  fliort-liv'd  darling  fon  to  mourn ; 
««  The  laft  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
<«  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
««  That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd, 
"  In  impious  league  their  King  defyM.'' 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  ttc 
nature  of  Wit,  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  th^t 
affemblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefents,  is  greatly  heigb^' 
ened  and  enlivened  by  our  furprife  at  the  command 
difplayed  over  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  which,  i* 
our  own  cafe,  we  find  to  be  fo  little  fubjed  to  th^ 
will.  We  confider  Wit  as  a  fort  of  feat  or  trick  oi 
intelleftual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  fome  refped^i 
to   the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  ai*^ 

rope-dancers;  and,  in  both  cafes,  the  pleafure  we  r^ 

ceivc 
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ceive  from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part^  (J, 
by  no  means,  fay  entirely)  on  the  fame  principles. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a 
oonfequence,  that  thofe  men  who  are  mod  deficient 
in  the  power  of  prompt  combination,  will  be  mo(l 
poignantly  afFeflied  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will 
of  another :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy 
and  envy  brought  againft  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed 
to  look  grave  at  each  other^s  jefts,  may  perhaps  be 
obviated  in  a  way  lefs  injurious  to  their  charaffcer. 

The  fame  remarks  fugged  a  limitation,  or.  rather 

an  explanation,'  of  an  affertion  of  Lord  Chefterfield^s, 

that  "  genuine   wit    never   made   any  man.  laugh 

**  fmcethe  creation  of  the  world/*     The  obfervation, 

I  believe,  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we  mean 

\vit  wholly  diverted  of  every  mixture  of  humour : 

and  if  by  laughter  we  mean,  that  convulfive  and 

noify  agitation  which  is   excited  by  the  ludicrous. 

But  there  is  unqeftionably  a  fmile  appropriated  to 

the  flaflies  of  wit ; — a  fmile  of  furprife  and  wonder  ; 

— ^not  altogether  unlike  the  efiefl:  produced  on  the 

mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain 

when  executed  with  uncommon  fuccefs. 

11.    Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
^hich  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train 
^f  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to  exprefs  himfelf 
^ith  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under 
Ae  reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in 
humorous  performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  en- 

X  2  liven 
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liven  that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces, 
and  renders  its  effe^  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do 
the  livelieft  and  mc^  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in 
blank  verfe  ?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of 
Pope  heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in 
which  it  is  expreifed  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in 
die  cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes 
folely  from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits 
of  aflbciation  which  the  author  difcovers.  In  the 
former  cafe,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind, 
an  unexpefbed  analogy  or  relation  between  different 
ideas :  and  perhaps  other  circumftances  muft  con- 
cur to  render  the  wit  perfefl:.  If  the  combination 
has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which*  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed 
at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  conflder  it  as  a  proof 
of  wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy 
or  relation  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us 
to  fufpeft,  that  the  one  did  not  fuggeft  the  other, 
in  confcqucnce  of  any  habits  of  aflbciation ;  but 
that  the  two  were  brought  together  by  ftudy,  or 
by  mere  accident.  All  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when 
the  analogy  or  relation  is  pleafmg  in  itfelf,  om- 
pleafure  is  heightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author's 
habits  of  affociation  when  compared  with  our  own. 
In  the .  cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  fame  found.  "We  frequently  obferve 
children  amufe  themfelves  with  repeating  over  fm^ 
gle  words  which  rhyme  together :  and  the  lower 
people,  who  derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,  ex- 
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cepdng  in  fo  far  ad  it  alfeds  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed 

wUh  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 

veries  where  it  is  not  perfect,  they  are  apt  to  fupply 

the  Poet's  defeats,  by  violating  the  common  ruin 

of  pronunciation.     This  pleafure,  however,  i»  height- 

coed  by  our  admiration  at  the  miraculous  powers 

which  the  Poet  mufl  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 

,  fair  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  nkodei  of  ex- 

preffion  which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to 

coorey  inflruftion  and  entert^unment,  widioat  trimf* 

greffiog  the  edabtiflied  laws  of  regular  verfification. 

ht  Ibme  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry;  for  eKampl^ 

ii  acrofttcfl,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  ad^ted  to 

bauts-rimify  the  merit  ties  entirely  io  this  connand 

cf  thou^t  and  expreifion ;  or,  in  other  Words,  in 

a  command  of  ideas  founded  on-  extraordinary  ha- 

tstt  of  zObdation.    Even  fome  authors  of  a  fuperior 

dais,  occafionally   fhew   an   inclinadon  (o  diff^y 

tbdr  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 

of  the  firlt  line  of  a  couplet,  fome  wctfd  to  whicit 

tlie  language  hardly  affords  a  correfpondiog  found. 

Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  in- 

ftinces  of  this ;  and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 

ufet  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 

iave  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arifes  frcnn  dif- 

lioilty  of  execution. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious 

compofitions,  arifes  from  a  combination  of  different 

QKumftances  which  my   prefent  fubjeft  does  not 

■^ad  me  to   inveftigate  particularly  *.    I   am  per- 

fuaded, 

'  In  Elc^niC  poetry,  the  TCcumnce  of  the  fame  fouiMl,  and 

w  mufbrniity  in  the  ftni^ure  of  the  veriificatioR  which   thia 

X  3  neceC- 
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fuaded,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our 
furprife  at  the  Poet's  habits  of  aflbciation,  which 
enable  him  to  -  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and 
beauty,  notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  his  choice  of  expreffion  is  confined.  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of 
conftraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  expreffion, 
our  pleafure  is  proportionally  diminiftied.  The 
thoughts  muft  feem  to  fuggeft  each  other,  and  the 
rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumftance.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meafure  of  the 
verfe.  When  in  its  greateft  perfeftion,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  dictated 
by  nature,  or  prompted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope's 
befl  verfes,  the  idea  is  expreffed  with  as  little  in- 
verfion  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  concifenefs,  pre- 
cifion,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  at- 
tained, had  he  been  writing  profe  :  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion  on  his  part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneoufly 
to  arrange  themfelves  in  the  mod  mufical  numbers. 


neccfTarily  oqcafions,  are  peculiarly  fultcd  to  the  inadivity  of 
the  mind,  and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fucceflion  of  its  ideas, 
when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  paffions  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  fuch  cafe3,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the 
genius  of  their  language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  compofitions  in 
rhyme,  qccafionally  indulge  themfelves  in  fomething  very  nearly 
opproaching  to  it. 

"  Mernnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 

**  Et  tangant  m.agnas  trillia  fata  Deas  ; 

**  f  lebilis  indignos  Elegcia  folve  capillos, 

•*  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tlbi  nomen  erit." 


Many  other  inflances  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  the 
EUgiac  verfes  pf  Ovid  and  Tibullus, 

«  While 
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<«  While  ftill  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
"  I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

This  facility  of  verfification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  mod  cafes,  only  apparent :  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  moft  perfefl:  poeti- 
cal produftions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words, 
but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes. 
In  a  profe  compofition,  the  author  holds  on  in 
a  diredk  eourfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  pre- 
vioufly  formed  J  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which 
occur  to  him  are  perpetually,  diverting  him  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which 
do  not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubjeft.  This,  I 
prefume,  is  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

"  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verfcs 

"  With  which,  like  fliips,  they  (leer  their  courfes." 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  faft,  the  Poet 

niuft  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  infomuch  that, 

if  he  finds  hirafelf  under  a  neceffity  to  introduce,  on 

account  of  the  rhymes,  a  fuperfluous  idea,    or  an 

awkward  exprefTion,  he  muft  place  it  in  the  firft  line 

of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond ;  for  the  reader, 

Naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed  in 

"ie  order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more 

^pt  to  fufpeft  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommodated  to 

^^^  firft,  than  the  firft  to  the  fecond.     And  this  flight 

^^ifice  is,  in  general,  fufBcient  to  impofe  on  thatde- 

S^ee  of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read.     Who 

^^n  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines.  Pope  wrote  the 

^^fl  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  ? 

X  4  «  Awit'$ 
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<<  A  wit's  a  feather^  and  a  ^ef  a  rod  \ 

**  An  honcft  man's  the  nohleft  work  of  God." 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  equaUy  un^ 
ineaning,  placed  lafl,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared 
execrable  to  a  perfon  of  the  moft  moderate  tafte. 

It  afibrds  a  flrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obferv^tions,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de^ 
lighted  in  the  pradice  of  alliteration,  as  well  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  eflential  dr- 
cumftance  in  verfification*  Dr«  Seattle  obferves,  that 
«*  fome  antient  EngUfli  poems  are  more  diftingulflied 
^  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contri- 
^^  vance*  In  the  works  of  Langland^  even  when  no 
^  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a  rude 
**  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  ieems  to  have  been  a 
*^  rule,  that  threq  words,  at  leaft,  of  each  line  fhould 
<<  b«^  vrith  the  (ame  letter/*  A  late  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  confi* 
dered  as  a  circumftance  no  lefs  elTential  than  rhyipe*. 
He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints,  which  nwift 
add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  verfification ;  and 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfedly  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  plea- 
fiire  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his  furprife  at 
the  facility  of  the  Poet's  compofition  under  thefe  com- 

*  "  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things ;  vix.  word* 
^  with  the  fame  initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  fame  foui^d.  It 
«<  was  divided  into  ftanzas,  each  of  which  confifled  of  four 
**  couplets  ;  and  each  of  thefe  couplets  w  a  again  compofed  of 
**  two  hetniflicks,  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fyllablet; 
^  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  in 
"  cafes  of  the  grcatefl  necelfity.**  Sec  VikN  Troil's  Letters  oa, 
Iceland,  p*  2o8. 
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plicated  rellraints ;  that  is,  from  his  furpriCe  at  the 
comtnand  which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his 
thoughts  and  expreflions.  In  our  i^yme,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  coincidence  of  found  is  agreeable  in 
itfelf }  and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleafure  wliich  the 
ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the  other  coniL 
deration. 

m.     Of  Poetical  Fancy. 

Tkerb  i&  another  habit  of  aiTociation,,  whkh,  in 
fbne  men,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the 
foandatiQa  of  Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumftances,  but  which  differ* 
fironi  it  efientially  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one- 
particular  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  fi-om  poedcal 
allnfions  ;  that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with  con- 
Unplating  an  analogy  between  two  different  fubje£U> 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no 
other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas'  ;  wbare- 
u  no  alluiloD  can»  with  propriety,  have  a  place  in 
loioui  poetry,  uniels  it  either  illuitrate  or  adorn  the 
principal  fubjed.  If  it  has  both  thefe  recommenda- 
ticais,  the  allufton  is  perfed.  If  it  has  neither,  as  is 
1  often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions  of  Cowley  :uid 
*>f  Toung,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into 
Wit 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggcft 
^  rule  with  refped  to  poedcal  allufions,  which  has 
tux  always  been  fuSiciently  attended  to.   It  frequently 

*  t  fpotk  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  uid  not  of  wit, 
I'odtd)  M  it  ii  moll  conunooly,  with  fome  degree  of  humour, 
happens. 
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happens,  that  two  fubjeds  bear  an  analogy  to  cad 
other  m  more  refpe£^s  than  one ;  and  where  fuch  cai 
be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifh  the  moft  favour 
able  of  all  occaflons  for  the  difplay  of  Wit.  But,ii 
ferious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think^  that  boweva 
ftriking  thefe  analogies  may  be ;  and  although  eacl 
of  them  might,  with  propriety,  be  made  the*  founds^ 
tion  of  a  feparate  allufion  j  it  is  improper,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  allufion,  to  include  more  than  one 
of  them ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  ^  author  difcovers  sd 
^fe£btion  of  Wit,  or  a  deiire  of  tracing  analogies 
inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fubjefl  of  his 
compofkion. 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  aflod- 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  giten 
of  Wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  neceffary  liirutatioiis. 
we  fhall .  confider  what  the  circumflances  are,  whicl 
pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As  thefe  allufions  an 
fuggefled  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moft  ftriking  inftance 
in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received  rules  of  Cr 
tics  with  rcfpeft  to  them,  may  throw  fome  light  o 
tlie  mental  power  which  gives  them  birth. 

I.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  illuftniting  a  fubjc 
comparatively  obfcure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  ^"^ 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intelleftual  wor 
to  the  material,  arc  more  pleafing,  than  from  rl 
material  world  to  the  intelleftual.  Mafon,  in  his  O^ 
to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  facul^ 
over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  1%- 
troops : 

«  tho« 
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— — "  thou,  whofe  fway 
"  The  throng'd  ideal  hofts  obey  5 
"  Who  bidft  their  ranks  now  vanifli,  now  appear, 
."  Flams  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear." 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafing,  from 
a  general  marfhalling  his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and  the 
fucceffion  of  ideas  ? 

The  eflfeft  of  a  literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a 
work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  whiph  we  fee,  -when  we  look  at  the  wrong  fide 
of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.  The  allufion  is  in- 
genious and  happy ;  but  the  pleafure  which  we  re- 
cdve  from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  illuftration 
which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.  No  one,  fure- 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to  that 
between  an  original  compofition  ^d  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion! 

Qcero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjefts  of  our  con- 
fcioufnefs,  have  compared  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which 
fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to  itfelf. 
To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refped,  to  the 
Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youthful 
curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a  tra- 
veller among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly, 
^.dinired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion  have 
^en  diminifhed,  if  the  Alps  had  fumifhed  the  origi- 
^^  fubjeO:,  and  not  the  illuftration ! 

But 
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But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  inftances  may  be  produced,  from  our  mod 
celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allufions  from 
material  objefts,  both  to  the  intelleftual  and  the  mo- 
ral worlds.  Thefe,  however,  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  ar^  not  to  be  found  in  defcriptive  or 
in  didaftic  works ;  but  in  compofitions  written  under 
the  influence  of  fome  partiqular  pafllon,  or  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Thus,^  a  melancholy  man,  who  has  met 
with  many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize 
on  every  phyfical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  na- 
ture^ becaufe  his  attention  dwells  more  habitually  on 
human  life  and  conduf^,  than  on  the  material  objeds 
around  him.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  banifhed 
Duke,  in  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  it^  who,  in  the 
language  of  that  Poet, 


**  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
**  Sermons  in  (tones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

feut  this  is  plainly  a  diftempered  ftate  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analo- 
gies they  prefent,  as  by  the  picture  they  give  of  the 
charader  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc- 
curred. 

2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  re- 
femblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal  fub- 
jeft,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceflary,  to 
fui*nilh  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which  the  writer 
makes ;  but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  heightened^ 
when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a  beautiful  one. 
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The  following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home*s  trage- 
dies, appears  to  me  to  unite  almoft  every  excellence : 

*^  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway*d  his  breaft  ; 

^  lake  light  and  (hade  upon  a  waving  field, 
"  Courfmg  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
**  Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun/* 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfeft ;  not  only 

between  light  and  hope,  and  between  darknefs  and 

fear;  but  between  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  light  and 

Ihade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  oppo- 

fitc  emotions :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  image 

which  is  prefented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 

and  ftriking  in  nature. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  fuggeft  a  reafon  why 

the  principal  ftores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 

to  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.     Wit  has  a 

more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  make  new 

combinations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  compared 

ideas :   but  the  favourite  excurfions  of  Fancy,    are 

from  intelleftual  and  moral  fubjefts  to  the  appearances 

with  which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.     The  truth 

is,  that  fuch  allufions  pleafe  more  than  any  others  in 

poetry.     According  to  this  limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it 

prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poflefled  in  an  eminent  degree, 

an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural  obje£ls,  and  a 

^nind  fufceptible  of  flrong  impreflions  from  them.    It 

^  thus  only  that  a  ftock  of  images  can  be  acquired  j 

^d  that  thefe  images  will  be  ready  to  prefent  them- 

^ves,  whenever  any  analogous  fubjeft  occurs.     And 

'^cuce  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almoft  al- 

^ys  united  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  to  the  beau- 

^ts  of  nature. 

'Before 
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Before  leaving  the.fubjed:  of  Fanqr^  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark^  that  its  two  qusdities  are,  livdi* 
nefs  and  luxuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  die 
quicknefs  of  the  aiTociation.  The  word  rich  or  ib- 
uriant  to  the  variety  of  ailbciated  ideas. 

IV.     Of  Invention  in  the  Arts  and  Scienca. 

To  thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  IimD- 
lion  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  ftriking  refeni- 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  command  over  cer- 
tain clafles  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are 
not  equally  fubjeft  to  the  will :  and  like  them^  tDO» 
it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  oiigi- 
nal  gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fcientific  inventioo, 
I  propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fiilly,  under  the  artkk 
of  Reafoning ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  confine  mylelf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  fbme  vievi 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  forq;oiog 
inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  diftinclion  between  Invention  and  Difco- 
very.    The  objeft  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly remarked,  is  to  produce  fomething  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring  to  ligl^^ 
fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was  concealed 
from   common   obfervation.      Thus   we  fav.    Otto 
Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump  ;  Sanftorius  invent* 
ed  the  thermometer;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented 
the  reflcding  tclefcope :  Galileo  difcovered  the  fal^ 
fpots  ;  and  Harvey  difcovered  the  circulation  of  tb^ 

bloO^J* 
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blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in 
the  Arts  are  properly  called  invention ;  and  that  fafts 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  obfervation,  are  proper- 
ly called  difcoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub- 
jefts  purely  intelleftual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or  dif. 
belief  of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  for- 
merly unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovery.  A  per- 
fon, on  the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method 
of  difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pytha- 
goras, we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  propofi- 
.  tioa  of  Euclid's  firft  book ;  Newton  difcovered  the 
bmomial  theorem  :  but  he  invented  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios ;  and  he  invented  the  method 
of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
confidered   as   a   difcovery ;    every   contrivance   by 
which  we  produce  an  effect,  or  accomplifh  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.     Difcoveries  in  fcience, 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
Ae  excrcife   of   invention ;    and,    accordingly,    the 
^ord  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origina- 
%  of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts. 
't  is  in  this  general  fenfc  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  inftance  of 
invention,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com- 
Wnation  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
^ventor ;  and  that,  although  this  may  fometimes 
*^Ppen,  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet 
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when  a  man  pofleflestian  hdxtual  fadHtf  oEbBtt^ 
tion  in  afty  ptrdcular  An  or  SdcnoBy  md  can  nly^ 
with  confidence^  on  his  jnventnre  poweia,  whrn/M 
he  is  called^  upon  to  exert  them ;  he  moft  have  M» 
quiredy  by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a  commudonr 
thofe  dafies  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fuUertieBt  to  Ik 
particular.  eflFort  that  he  wiflies  to  make.  In  dbst 
manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  il  not  pofibk^ 
perhiqiSy  to  explain  comple^y ;  but  it  appem  tooi 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  dieM 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculadon,  he  may  hivefl^ 
ranged  his  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  iMIp 
der  it  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafqre,  all  tfaew 
rious  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  hare  any  relatioa  to 
the  fubjeft  about  which  he  is  occujued :  w,  iecoiidiyi 
he  may  have  learned  by  experience,  certain  geacnt 
rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  direft  die  traiaaf  ^ 
his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  k 
is  in  queft  of  may  be  moft  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  (hall  art    ! 
ftop  to  illuftrate  particularly,  at  prefent ;  as  the  fiM 
fubjeft  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of   ' 
Memory.    It  is  fufEdent  for  my  purpofe,  in  doi 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  biff 
a  tendency  to  claflify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refier 
particular  fa&s  and  particular  truths  to  general  pria* 
ciples  ;  and  as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  colft* 
parifon  of  related  ideas,  that  new  difcoveries  in  moK 
inftances  refult ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofopb^ • 
even  fuppofing  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is  arraf^* 
ed  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  inventic^ 
than  in  a  mind  unaccuilomed  to  fyftem. 
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How  in^,«*Ji  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combi- 
tiadon  of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
fixMni  the  refources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft 
d^rce  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are  prcffed  by  any 
alanjung  difEcuhy  and  danger ;  and  from  the  unex- 
pefied  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  charafkers, 
when  called  to  fituations  which  roufe  their  latent 
powers.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne- 
ceffity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
ideas ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  *  As  the 
tmc  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
others  by  different  relations ;  it  may,  according  to 
cpcumftances,  at  one  time,  fuggeft  one  of  thefe 
tes,  and,  at  another  time,  a  different  one.  When 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are 
{umilhed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed.  The  ef- 
feft  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  multiplying  mecha- 
Jiical  contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
&nie  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubjeft,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  pofli- 

We  combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to 
it. 

TTiefe  obfervations  fuggefl  a  remarkable  diflference 
"^een  Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in 
'^ft  inftances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  connefted  by  the  lefs  obvious  principles  of 
*^ation  ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almofl  any 
°^d  by  the  preflTure  of  external  circumftances.    The 
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ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  proddcc 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  aflbdated  by  diofe 
ilighter  connexions  which  take  phce  when  the  mid 
is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  ^  If  you  have  real  wi^  < 
fays  I^ord  Chefterfield,  ^  it  wiU  flow  fpontaaeoolfi ; 
^^  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  cafiSp  iht 
^^  rule  of  the  gofpel  is  reverfed ;  and  it  wiH  fnm, ' 
^  feek  and  you  fliall  not  find.'*'  Agreeably  to  Af 
obfervation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  degree  tf 
intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exerdfe  of  that  at> 
tention,  which  is  neceflary  for  invention  in  mattoitf 
Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  ie» 
putation  of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confidcoc  k 
thdr  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ite 
to  follow,  in  a  great  meafure,  its  natural  courfe }  laf 
hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  te 
occurs  to  them.  Mc:n  of  modefly  and  tafte  feUo* 
attempt  wit  in  a  promifcuous  fociety  ;  or  if  thef  Be 
forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldomfo^ 
cefsful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  Adr 
friends,  to  whom  thev  can  unbofom  themfeLves  vHk 
out  referve,  are  frequently  the  moft  amufing  and  the 
moft  interefling  of  companions ;.  as  the  vivacity  d 
their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  correft  judgment,  and  re- 
fined manners  ;  and  as  its  eifed  is  heightened  by  that 
fenfibility  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find 
it  accompanied  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diffin- 
guifh  himfelf,  his  Tallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched 
to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a  flate  approadi- 
ing  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rather  inge- 
nious than  witty.    This  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  wri 
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tcrs  whom  Johnfon  diftinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the 
Metaphyfioal  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceffity  occa- 
fionally  calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduals poffefs  habitually.  The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  flow  eflforts  of  attention  and  recoUeftion,  prefent 
thcmfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a  more 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The 
inftantaneoufhefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combina- 
tions are  effected,  fometimes  appear  fo  wonderful,  that 
Mfc  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like  infpiration  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  when  any  fubjeft 

ftrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives 
taanintereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  trivial 
ditcumftance  which  we  fufpeft  to  have  any  relation  to 
it,  however  diftant ;  and  by  thus  rendering  the  com- 
B(ion  objects  and  occurrences  which  the  accidents  of 
life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervient  to  one  particular  em- 
ployment of  the  intelleftual  powers,  eftablifhes  in  the 
nieraory  a  conne£tion  between  our  favourite  purfuit, 
and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  re- 
fleOion  have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther  profecution  of 
it 

IL  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
bveator  to  diredt  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  parti- 
cular  channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objeft  of  the  logician)  will 
ifterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I  come 
o  examine  thofe  intelleftual  proceffes  which  are  fub- 
brvient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.     At  prefent,  I  (hall 
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confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  in  tfyfin 
which,  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  ihew,  to  bo 
great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cultivation  n 
haUty  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it  is  genenll 
fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genio 
When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcovdics  i 
the  antients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  ezhibili 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  iiirviic 
to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poilible  for  us  to  trace  tl 
fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  condufioot 
and,  indeed,  the  objeds  of  this  fdence  are  fo  unOt 
thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  pe 
fon  when  he  enters  on  the  ffudy,  to  be  dazzled  bjr  i 
novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conceptioB  ( 
the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  firft  brought  to  ^ 
fuch  a  variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo  remol 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations.  W 
find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  andei 
analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  modems ;  fuch  maAi 
matlcians  as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  di 
mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded  a  print 
that  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greek  geometers  did  no 
at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  ai 
ftatcd  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  vai 
that  they  had  been  poflefled  of  fome  fecret  meduxlc 
inveftigation,  which  they  carefully  concealed  fira 
the  world ;  and  that  they  publiflied  the  refult  of  the 
labours  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  I 
moft  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  reader 
O  quani  bene  foret,"  fays  Petrus  Nonius^  **  fi  (p 
in  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcripferint  authores,  fcr^ 
'^  reliquifTent  inventa  fua  eadem  methodo,    et  p> 

**  eofdc 
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^  eofdem  difcurfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  primum  iacide- 
•*  runt ;  et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Ariftoteles 
**  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris  oftendunt  fuas  quas 
^^{ecerint  machinas,  fed  artificmm  abfcondunt,  ut 
^magis  appareant  admirabiles.  £{1  utique  inventio 
"  ffl  arte  qualibet  diverfa  multum  a  traditione :  neque 
**  putandum  eft  plurimas  EucHdis  €t  Archimedis  pro- 
^  pofitiones  fiiifTe  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis 
**  iili  ipfas  tradiderunt  *."  ITie  revival  of  the  antient 
analyfis,  by  fome  late  mathematicians  in  this  country, 
has,  in  part,  juflified  thefe  remarks,  by  (hewing  to 
how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek* 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
don;  and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
addrefs  in  the  pradical  application  of  it. 

The  foktion  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  T^ch  mathematical  invention  may 
be  difpiayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  is  what 
we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfaftion  with  refpeft  to 
the  procefs  by  which  ihey  are  obtained^ 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign 
to  this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
cefs of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a  little  lefs  myf- 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource  of 
ilifcoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of  problems ;  which 

*  Sec  fome  other  paflagcs  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  dif- 
ferent vvTiters,  by  Dr.  Siinfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Rcfloration  of 
the  Loci  Plani  of  Appollonius  Pcrgaeus,  Glafg.  1 749- 
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feldom  fails  (even  although  we  fliould  not  fucceed  m 
the  attainment  of  the  objeQ  which  we  have  in  viev) 
to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formeriy  unohfend 
among  the  quantities  which  are  imder  coniidenttkBi 
Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  attest 
tion  to  a  particular  fubje£b,  and  to  check  that  ymi 
dering  and  diffipated  habit  of  thought^  whieh^  m  the 
cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders  their  fpeculatioDs  banto 
of  any  profit  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others.  Many 
theorems,  too,  have  been  fuggefted  by  analogy; 
many  have  been  inveftigated  from  truths  formeriy 
knovm  by  akering  or  by  generalifing  the  hypotbcfii ; 
and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a  fpecies  of  ia- 
dudion.  An  illuftration  ^  of  thefe  various  proccfti 
of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  ah 
nous  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to  dimimfli 
that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  it 
one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience» 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  ftrit 
inor  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery  may  be  aflif ted  by  the  ftudy  of  method :  and 
in  all  the  fdences,  without  exception,  whoever  ein^ 
ploys  his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fucccfs» 
plainly  fliews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rule* 
that  his  inquiries   are  conduced.     Of  thefe  rules, 
there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  dated 
to  himfclf  in  words ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may  e\'cn  b^ 
unconfcious  of  the  affiflance  which  he  derives  froiti 
them ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  uH* 
qucflionably  from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  pro-" 

ceeds  p 
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ceeds  j  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  afcertained 
by  his  own  fpeculations,  or  collefted  by  the  logi- 
dan  from  an  examination  of  his  refearches,  limilar 
powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame 
ftudy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philofophi- 
cal  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  our  intellefhial  powers. 

"  What  wc  now  call  genius^   begins,   not  where 

** rules,  abftraftedly  taken,  end;  but  where  known, 

**  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.  It 

**  muft  of  neceflity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as  well 

"as  every  other  effefl:,    as  it  muft  have  its  caufe, 

**muft   likewife  have    its   rules;    it   cannot  be   by 

**  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 

**  conilancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  na- 

**  ture  of  chance ;    but  the  rules  by  which  men  of 

**  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  called  men  of 

^  genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they  difcover  by 

**  their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a  nice 

^*  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  expreffing 

^*  in  words* 

*'  Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem, 
^*  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writ- 
**  ing,  they  are  ftill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the 
*^  artift ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  cer- 
**  tainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  fay, 
**upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principles 
**  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
**  grofs  rules  of  Art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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**  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train,  that  it  flail 
**  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  fdentific  fenfe,  that  propriety"^ 
*'  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft  *." 

'SECTION    V. 

Applicatiofi  of  the  Principles  Jlated  in  the  foregoing  SeBms  ^ 
this  Chapter  J  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming^ 


w 


71TH  refpeft  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming^^ 
three  different    queftions   may    be    piopofal* 
Firft ;  What  is  the  flate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ?  or,  ism 
other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  apcaU^ 
and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended?    Secondly  ^ 
how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  (wr 
bodily  fenfations ;  and  in  what  refpe£bs  do  they  nrfm 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  bodj  in 
health,  and  in  ficknefs  ?  Thirdly ;  what  is  the  chaog^ 
which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  bodf^ 
which  our  mental  operations  are  more  imm< 
conneded  ;  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  di* 
verfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  OOT 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcicus  in  our  waking  hours  ?     Of  thefe  three  quef- 
tions, the  firft  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  H^' 
man  Mind  ;  and  it  is  to  this  queftion  that  the  follo^'* 
ing  inquiry  is  almoft  entirely  confined.    The  fccond  ^ 
more  particularly  interefting  to  the  medical  inquir^^^^ 
and  docs  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  worK- 
The  third  fecms  to  me  to  relate  to  a  fubjed,  whid^ 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

■♦  Difcourfcs  by  Sir  Jo(hua  Reynolds*  ^ 
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It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 

ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolvc 

the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  fmaller 

number  of  general  principles ;  and  ftiU  more,  if  wc 

could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fa£l ;  we  fhould 

be  advanced  a  very  important  ftep  in  our  inquiries 

Hpon  this  fubjeft ;  even  although  we  (hould  find  it 

impoffible   to  fhew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in 

the    ftate   of  the    mind    refults    from    the    change 

wtdch  fleep  produces  in  the  ftate  of  the  body.     Such 

a  ftep  would  at  leaft  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 

difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend 

^m  particular  fa£ts  to  general  laws ;  and  which  is 

the  foundation  of  all   our  philofophical  refearches  ; 

3uid,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 

ZhaX  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfe£t  faculties  en« 

sd>le  us  to  proceed. 

In  conducing  this  inquiry  with  refpeft  to  the  ftate 
«f  the  mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  expeft, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
x>{  the  circumftances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
sipproach;  for  when  we   are   difpofed   to   reft,  it  is 
fiatural   to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when 
we  feel  ourielves   alive   and   active,   and  capable  of 
applying   all    our   various  •  faculties   to  their   proper 
purpofes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
of  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which  dimi- 
niflies  or  fufpends  the  cxercife  of  the  mental  powers ; 
and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary 
tendency.     When  we  wifli  for  fleep,  we  naturally 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  the 
adive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging  our 
attention  from  every  interefting  fubje£t  of  thought. 
When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally 
fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjed  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  employment  to  our  intelleftual  powers,  oi^ 
to  roufe  and  exercife  the  adive  princi|4es  of  oar 
nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a  particular  clafs 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  fleep.  The  hum  of 
bees ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountain ;  the  reading  of  aim 
uninterefting  difcourfe ;  have  this  tendency  in  a 
markable  degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs  of  fotinds* 
we  fhall  find  that  it  coniifls  wholly  of  fuch  as 
fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  froiiB. 
its  own  thoughts;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  no^ 
fufficiently  interefting  to  engage  its  attention  to  them-^ 
felves. 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil-^ 
dren  and  perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  objefts,  and  whofe  mental 
activity  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fufpended,  as  fooim. 
as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ;  find  it: 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,-  when  they" 
arc  deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  fam^ 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time^ 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  alnioft  com- 
pletely divided  between  fleep  and  their  bodily  ex- 
ertions *. 

From 

*  "  The  exiftcnce  of  the  Negro  flaves  in  America,  appears  to 
**  participate  more  of  fenfation  than  reflexion.  To  this  muil  be 
•*  afcribed,  their  difpolition  to  flccp  when  abilradcd  from  their 

**  diverfioDJ, 
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From  a  confideration  of  thefe  fafts,  it  feems  reafonable 
•  to  conclude,  that  in  fleep  thofe  operations  of  the  mind 
are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  volition ;  for  if 
it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  afleep,  we  muft  with- 
hold, as  much  as  we  af  e  able,  the  exercife  of  all  our 
di^rent  powers ;  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that, 
as  loon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe  powers  (hould  agaia 
begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclufic^i 
is,  than  when  we  are  defirous  to  procure  fleep,  we 
brmg  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into 
that  Aate  in  which  they  are  to  continue  after  fleep 
conmiences.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  fleep,  and 
wlien  we  arc  a&ually  afleep,  is  this  ;  that  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  although  its  aftive  exertions  be  fufpendedf 
''^e-  can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe» 
the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both 
^  mind  and  body;  in  confequence  of  fome  phyfical 
iteration  in  the  fyflem,  which  we  fhall  never,  probably, 
^  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illuflrate  this  conclufion  a  little  farther, 

*^  tuay  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpenfion  of 

^Uir  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a  fad, 

there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can  be  formed 

^^riceming  its  caufe.     The  one  is,  that  the  power  of 

Volition  is  fufpended ;  the  other,  that  the  will  lofes  its 

*^fluence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thofe 

^^^mbers  of  the  body,   which,   during  our  waking 


^ivcrfions,  and  unemployed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  whofc 
V>ody  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refle^l,  muft  be  difpofed  to 
cep  of  courfc*"  Notes  on  Virghiioy  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  p.  255. 

hoursy 
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hours,  are  fubjeSed  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be 
ihewxi,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofition  is  not  agree* 
able  to  £ad,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  ibOow  as 
a  neceilary  coiifequence. 

I.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fuljpended 
during  deep,  appears  from  the  efforts  whi^  we  are 
confcious  of  making  while  in  that  fituatioiL  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger ;  and  ne 
attempt  to  call  out  for  afliflance*  The  attempt,  ia« 
deed,  is,  in  general,  unfuccelsful ;  and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftinft ;  but  this  onlf 
confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  necefiary  confequenceof  Ae 
fuppofition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  conne£tion  between  the 
will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  difturbed,  or 
interrupted.  The  continuance  of- the  power  of  to- 
lition  is  dcmonilxated  by  the  effort,  however  inef« 
feftual. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming  dream> 
we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an  exertion  ^ 
fave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger; 
but  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  ti 
fuch  cafes,  we  conunonly  dream,  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  efcape,  and  are  prevented  by  fome  external  ob- 
ftacle }  but  the  fact  fcems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  3^ 
that  time,  not  fubjecl  to  the  will.  During  the  difturb^ 
reft  which  we  fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indif* 
pofed,  the  mind  appears  to  retain,  fome  power  over  it; 
but  as,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  ar^ 
made,  confift  rather  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whal^ 
fyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  particular  meit^^ 
ber  of  it,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  certain  effed ;  it 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfcftly  found  fleep 

lb 
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mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition, 
tins  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs, 
ji  that  particular  condition  of  the  fyftem,  which 
aaown  by  the  name  of  incubus^  we  are  confcious 
a  total  want  of  power  over  the  body:  and,  I 
ieve,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want 
power  which  diftinguifhes  the  incubus  from  all  the 
er  modifications  of  fleep.  But  the  more  probable 
►pofition  feems  to  be,  that  every  fpecies  of  fleep  is 
lompanied  with  a  fufpenfion  of  the  faculty  of  vo- 
itary  motion  ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pe, 
iar  in  it  but  this,  that  the  urteafy  fenfations  which 

produced  by  the  accidental  pofl:ure  of  the  body, 
i  which  we  find  it  impoflible  to  remove  by  our  own 
)rts,  render  us  difliinftly  confcious  of  our  incapa- 
f  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  infl:ant 
our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command 
our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  fame. 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  different 
w  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already 
brved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  tp  procure  fleep, 

ftate  intjo  which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  ap- 
aches to  its  ftate  after  fleep  commences.  Now  it 
nanifeft,  that  the  means  which  nature  direfts  us  ta 
ploy  on  fuch  occafions^  is  not  to  fufpend  the  power 

volition,  but  to  fufpend-  the  exertion  of  thofc 
vers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If  it 
re  neceflary  that  volition  fliould  be  fufpended  be- 
e  we  fall  afleep,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us,  by 
r  own  eflforts,  to  haft  en  the  moment  of  reft.  The 
y  fuppofition  of  fuch  eftbrts  is  abfurd ;  for  it  im- 
es  a  continued  will  to  fufpend  the  ads  of  the  will. 

According 
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In  order  to  afceitain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  arc 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which 
purpofe,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  Firft,  That  the 
fucceffion  of  our  thouglits  in  fleep,  is  regulated  by 
the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjedted  while  we  are  awake  ;  and.  Secondly,  That 
the  circumflances  which  difcriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts;  are  fuch  as  muft  neceflarily 
arife  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

I.  That  the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears 
from  the  following  confiderations. 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by 
bodily  fenfations  :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  w^hat  we  experience  while  awake,  that  particular 
ideas  are  frequently  very  ftrongly  aflbciated.     I  have 
been  told  by  a  friend,  that  having  occafion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  indifpofition,  lo  apply  a  bottle  of  hot 
water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mounc 
iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  al- 
mofl  infupportable.     Another  perfon,  having  a  bliftef 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  fcalped  hy 
a  party  of  Indians.     I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of   dreaming,    will  recoiled  inilances,  in  his 
own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind  ;  and  vary,  in  their  complexioi>^ 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time,  ii>.^ 


!• 
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clines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that 
this  obfervation  holds  without  exception ;  but  it  holds 
lb  generally,  as  muft  convince  us,  that  the  ftate  of 
our  fpirits  has  fome  effeft  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as 
on  our  wakmg  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cal'e, 
no  leTs  than  in  the  former,  this  effefl:  may  be  counter- 
aded,  or  modified,  by  various  other  circumftances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  from  any  alarm- 
ing danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
flcep,  with  fudden  ftartings  ;  imagining  that  we  are 
drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.     A  fevere 
nusfortune,  which  has  affeded  the  mind  deeply,  in- 
fluences our  dreams  in  a  fimilar  way ;  and  fuggefts 
to. us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  feme 
meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diftrefs  arifes. 
Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the 
forfaken  Dido. 

««      ■     ■ —  Agit  ipfe  furentem, 
**  In  fomnis  ferus  ^neas  ^  fempcrque  relinqui, 
"  Sola  fibi ;  fempcr  longam  incomitata  videtur, 
<<  Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deferta  quserere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  ha* 
^ts  of  aflbdation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  confidered  the 
^^tent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
^Ver  the  train  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  I  obferved,  that 
^tlofe  intelledual  diverfities  among  men,  which  we 
^^^mmonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
'^^  in  a  great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences  in 
^^dr  habits  of  aflbciation.  One  man  poflefles  a  rich 
^X^  beautiful  fancy,  which  is-  at  alt  times  obedient  to 

Z  his 
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his  will.  Another  poffeffes  a  quicknefs-  of  reeoUec-^ 
tion,  which  enables  him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  pad:  experience, 
and  of  his  pad  refIe£)ions,  which  can  b^of  ufe  for 
illuftrating  any  propbfed  fubjefl,  A  third  can,  with* 
out  effort,  colled  his  attention  to  the  mod  abftra£i 
quedions  in  philofophy ;  can  perceive,  s^  a  glance, 
the  diorted  and  the  mod  effedual  procefs  for  arriving 
at  the  truth ;  and  can  baniih  from  his  niind  every  ex« 
traneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  affoeiadon  may 
fugged,  to  didrad  his  thoughts,  or  to  miflead  his 
judgment.  A  fourth  unites  all-  thefe  powers  in  a  ca* 
pacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almoff  intuitive 
rapidity  ;:  and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  ta 
command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his  memory  and  his 
fancy  can  fupply,  to  illudrate  and  to  adorii  it.  The 
occafional  exercife  which  fuch  ment  make  oi  didr 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  unpremeditated  or  undudi^d ;  but  they  all  indi- 
cate previous  habits  of  meditation  or  dudy,  a9  un- 
quedionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  ac-^ 
countant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profeflional 
mufician. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident^  that  a  train 
of  thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  paixi- 
ful  effort  of  dudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft  fpon- 
taneous  :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of 
ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as  they 
can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  courfe,  sire 
more  or  lefs  connefted  together  by  thofe  principles  of 
affociation,  which  their  favourite  pnrfuits  tend  more 
particularly  to  drengthen^ 

I  The 
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The  ixK&uence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftinaiy  in  ftcep.  There  are  probably  few  mathema* 
tidanS)  w)io  have  not  dreamed  of  an  interefting 
problem,  and  who  have  not  even  fancied  that  they 
vcie  proiecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
fuccefe.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
findy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
leep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations ;  and 
Sometimes  fisel  themfelves  pofieflied  of  a  fluency  of 
fytodi^  which  they  never  experienced  before.  The 
F6er>  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
laves  the  vulgar  and  an(atis&£fcory  enjoyments  of  hu- 
nawy^  to  dwell  in  tbl>fe  regions  of  enchantment 
wiiapcure,  which  have  been  created  by  the  divine 
n^gmatkms  of  Virgil  and  of  TaiTo. 

*^  And  hither  Morpheus  fent  his  klndeft  dreapfis, 
**  Raifing  a  world  of  gayer  tinft  and  grace ; 
**  (Xer  which  were  (hadowy  caft  Elyfi^  gleams, 
**  That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
^  And  (hed  a  rofeate  fmile  on  Nature's  face. 
•*  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  fo  array, 
<^  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpace  ; 
*  Ne  could  it  e'er  fuch  melting  forms  difplay^ 
^  As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languifhingiy  lay. 

cc  No,  fair  iHufions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
«  My  mufc  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 
^  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your's  can  glow ; 
«  To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  grofs  her  hand*.'* 

As  a  ferther  proof  that  the  fiicceffion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing 

*  Caftlc  of  Indolence. 

Z  2  habits 
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habits  of  affodation ;  h  may  be  remaikedy  that  tbe 
fcenes  and  occurrences  which  mod  frequently  prdctt 
themfelyes  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep,  are  de 
fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  joaA^ 
The  facility  of  afibdation  is  then  nmch  greater  dna 
in  more  advanced  years ;  and  ahhough,  during  tk 
day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aflbdated,  maijf 
be  baniflied  by  the  obje£b  and  purfuits  which  piiel 
upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hoU 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  acquifitioiii^ 
and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poilefs  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo* 
rated  with  all  its  moft  eflcmial  hal^ts.  Accofdngty, 
in  oM  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  wahn 
difengaged  from  the  world,  the  tranfa&bns  c^  tbdr 
middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo  important,  are  o& 
ten  obliterated ;  while  the  mind  dweUs,  as  in  a  drean, 
on  the  fports  and  the  companions  of  thdr  infuicy. 

I  fhall  only  obferve  farther^  on  this  head,  that  m 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafiooallf 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inffaiiment  of  thought.    Sudi 
dreams^,  however,  do  not  2Se6t  the  mind  with  fudi 
emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in  which  the 
imagination  is  occupied  with  particular  objeds  of  fenfe* 
llie  eflfe£t  of  philofophical  (Indies,  in  habituating  the 
mind  to  the  almoft  eonftant  employment  of  this  inffau^ 
ment,  and  of  confequence,  its  effeft  in  weakening  th^ 
imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.     If  I  am  no^ 
miflaken,  tHe  influence  of  thefe  drcumflances  may  alfi:^ 
be  traced  in  the  hiftory  of  our  dreams ;  which,  in  youths 
commonly  involve,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  et— ' 
ercife  of  imagination ;  and  affed  the  mind  wkh  much^ 

mor^ 
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more  powerful  emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  employ 
our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abftra£l  fpe- 
culations. 

From  thefe  different  obfervations,  we  are  authorifed 
to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  affociation  which  re- 
gulate the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake, 
continue  to  operate  during  ileep.  I  now  proceed  to 
confider^  how  far  the  circumflances  which  di£criminate 
dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  correfpond  with 
Aofe  which  might  be  expe£led  to  refult  from  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

I.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fulpended  during 
fleep,  all  our  voluntary  c^erations,  fuch  as  recoUedlion, 
reaibning,  &c.  mufl  alfo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and  in- 

confiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs.     We 

frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  the  moft 

remote  from  each  other  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 

dream,  conceive  the  fame  perfon  as  exifting  in  difterent 

parts  of  the  world.     Sometimes  we  imagiile  ourfelves 

converfing  with  a  dead  friend,  without  remembering 

the  drcumftance  of  his  death,  although,  perhaps,  it 

^ppened  but  a  few  days  before,  and  affeded  us  deeply. 

All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  fubjefts  which  then 

Occupy  our  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to 

fte  mind  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  that  we  have  no  power 

of  employing  our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the 

different  parts  of  our  dreams ;  or  even  of  exerting  an 

^  of  recoUedlion,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they 

^rc  confiftent  and  poffible. 

The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometimes 
fency  ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  furnifli  no 

Z  3  exception 
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excepdon  to  the  foregoing  obfisfration;  ibr  ahboagb 
every  foc9i  procefs,  the  firft  time  wt  firm  it,  ]iq>Kei 
volition ;  and,  in  particular,  implies  a  recoIleAiaii  of 
die  premfles,*  tiU  ^i^  arrive  at  the  coiidiifi«i;  ja 
when  a  number  cf  iruths  have  been  often  preCeniBd  ti 
us  as  neceflarily  comieded  with  each  ocfaer^  dm  fiaiei 
may  afterwards  pafs  through  the  nand,  -aconding  to 
the  laws  of  aflbdation,  w^iout  any  move  adivfaf  m 
our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains  of  thoi^t  which  are  die 
mod  loofe  and  incoherent.  Nor  is  tYds  mere  theory.  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  die  coniiciouihefs  of  everf 
man  accuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  rodbniBgi 
during  deep  do  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  withont  wuf 
exerdon  of  his  will ;  and  -wiih  a  degree  of  iacility,  of 
which   he  was  never  confcious  while  awsdce.      Mr* 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  ^>e£kators,  'has  made  tins  ob- 
fervfltion ;  and  his  teftimony,  in  theprelentiiilbiwe,  m> 
of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory 
on  the  fubjeft  to  fupport.    **.  ITicre  is  not,'*  (fays  he,^ 
a  more  painful  adion  of  the  mind  than  invention  ^ 
yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  cafe  and  aftivity^^ 
**  that  we  are  not  fcnfible  when  the  faculty  is  employe— 
*'  ed.     For  inflance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome  time  or 
•*  other,  dreams  that  he   is  readhig  papers,    books  ^ 
or  letters;  in  which  cafe  the   invention    prompts 
fo  readily,   that    the  mind    is  impofed   on,    and 
"  miftakes  its  own  fuggeflions  for  the  compofition  of 
**  another*." 

a.  If  the  influence  of  the  mil  during  fleep  be  fuf. 
pended,  the  mind  vn\\  remain  as  .paflive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjeS  to  another,  as  it  dots 

*  Ho  487. 
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during  our  \xraklng  hours,  while  different  perceptible 
objeds  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  paffive  ftate  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is 
^um^effary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been 
<onfider^  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.    If  our 
dreamy,  ^  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were  fubjeft 
to  the  will,  is  it  not  natin-al  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  one 
cafe^  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to  ba- 
lufli,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a 
tendency  to  difturb  us  ;  and  detain  thofe  only  which 
^e  fou|id  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  fiDm  being  cxercifed,  that 
wfe  are  frequently  oppreffed,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affeQ:  us  witH  the 
moft  painful  emotions.     And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  in- 
voluntary on  our  part ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be 
obtruded  on  us  by  fome  external  caufe.    This  faft  ap- ' 
S)eared  fo  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that 
it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimfical  theory,  in  which 
^e  afcribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  fepa- 
^^te  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3,  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 

'^eep,  tht  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  feniible 

^i^jeds,  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  ex- 

.  «flence,  as  much  as  the  percepiion  of  the  fame  objefts 

while  we  are  awake. 

in  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I  formerly 

bferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  indepen- 

^^t  exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions,  is  the 

«efult  of  experience  j  which  teaches  us  that  thefe  per- 

Z  4  ceptions 
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cepdons  do  not  depend  on  our  vOl.    If  I  open  mj 
eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  pfofpeft 
before  me.    The  cafe  is  diflferent  with  refpe&  to  our 
conceptions.    While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the 
exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I  endeavoured  to  fliewi 
that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  ai 
we  can  baniih  them  from  the  mind,  dioring  our  waking 
hours,  at  pleafure ;  and  as  the  momentary  belief  which 
they  produce,,  is  continually  checked  by  the  furround- 
ing  objeds  of  our  perceptions,   we  Idun  to  confider 
them  as  fiftions  of  our  own  creation ;  and,  except- 
ing in  fome  accidental  cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in 
the  conduct  of  life.  If  the  dodrine,  however,  formerly 
flated  with  refped  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpend^  the  ia. 
fluence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we 
fhould  naturally  be  led  to  exped,  that  the  fame  belief 
which  accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake, 
fhould  accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us 
in  our  dreams.     It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me  to  re. 
mark,  how  ftrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  \iith 
acknowledged  fa£ts. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  do&rine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  pro- 
ducing complete  fleep,  it  comnionly  produces  one  of 
the  effefts  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  aftivity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while 
we  are  in  this  ftate,  our  conceptions  frequently  aflfeck 
us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objecb  conceive4 
were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  *? 

*  Sec  the  Baron  dc  Tott's  Account  of  the  Opiiun-ukcrs  at 
Conilantinoplc. 
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Another  circumflance  with  refpeft  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fubje&s 
which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  exclu* 
fively ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  ob- 
je£b  of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions  mufl  be 
proportionably  lively  and  fteady.  Every  perfon  knows 
how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of  any, 
diing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparifon  of  what  we 
caii  form  with  our  eyes  fhut :  and  that,  in  proportioa 
as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  our  other  fenfes, 
the  livelinefs  of  our  conception  increafes.  To  this 
caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in  part,  the  eSeGt  which  the 
dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has  on  fome  perfons,  who 
are  fully  convinced  in  fpeculation,  that  their  apprehen- 
fions  are  groundlefs ;  and  to  this  alfo  is  owing,  the 
effed  of  any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a 
momentary  relief  from  their  terrors.  Hence  the  re- 
medy which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  find 
ourfelves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing 
around  us  be  filent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noife^ 
by  fpeaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is, 
we  drive  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubjedts  of 
our  imagination,  by  prefenting  an  object  to  our 
powers  of  perception.  The  conclufion  which  I  draw 
from  thefe  obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no  ftate  of 
the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objefts  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  mufl:  then 
make  an  impreflion  on  the  mind,  beyond  compari- 
son greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have  ex- 
perience while  awake, 

From 
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From  thefe  principles  may  be  deriv^  a  fnnple,  and, 
I  think,  a  iatisfaftory  explanation  of  iviiat  fome  writes 
hav^reprefentedas  themoftmyfteriousiof  aUthecircaniP 
ftwces  conneded  with  dreaming;  the  inaccun^e  efti* 
males  we  are  s^pt  to  fona  of  Time,  wfaUe  wje  an  dun 
employed ;— an  inaccuracy  which  fomedmes  .extends 
fo  far,  as  to  give  to  a  fmgle  inftant,  die  appearance 
of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  fudden  noife,  for  eoEr 
ample,  fuggeils  a  dream  conneded  with  tliat  percqsu 
don ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  Boife  has  dbt 
eSe&,  of  awaking  us ;  and  yet,  during  that  vaommtaxf 
interval,  a  long  feries  of  circumftances  has  pafled  .b& 
fore  the  imagination*  The  ftory  quoted  by  Mr.  Ad^ 
difon  *  from  the  Turkifli  Tales,  of  the  Miracle  wzougfat 
by  a  MahcHnetan  Do&or,  to  convince  an  infidel  Sultan^ 
is,  in  fuch  cafes,  nearly  verified. 

The  ia£ts  I  allude  *to  at  prefent  are  generally  ex- 
plained by  fuppofmg,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  jrapidity 
of  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake :— 4m( 
<here  is  no  neceifity  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  fup* 
.pofition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all  times, 
fuch,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas 
may  pafs  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long 
difcourfe  to  give  utterance ;  and  tranfafkions  may  be 
conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  resdize. 
But,  in  fleep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mif- 
taken  for  realities;  and  therefore,  our  eftimates  of 
Time  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experi- 
^nce  of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
•our  experience  of  the  time  requifite  for  realizing  what 

'*  Spectator,  N®  94. 
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frc  conceive^  Something  perfstSiy  ^naSogous  to  this 
may  be  remaAicd  in  Ae  perceptions  ve  obtwi  by'  tJic 
fcrrfe  of  fight.  When  I  look  into  a  Ihew-box,  where 
the  deception  is  imperfeft,  I  fee  only  a  !fet  ^palliy 
dawbings  of  a  few  inches  diameter;  but,  if  therqw** 
fentation  be  executed  wfCh  fo  tnuch  ddll,  as  le  eoovey 
to  tne  <he  idea  of  a  diftant  pro^)ei9:,  every  objeft  be- 
fore me  !^/v>eHs  in  its  (fimenfiofis,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  fpace  which  I  conceive  5t  to  occupy ;  and 
ivbat  Teemed  before  to  be  flint  «p  witlrin  me  fimits 
of  a  fimdl  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apfwc- 
heiifion,  to  an  immenfe  Iwdicape  of  woods,  rivers,  ^aid 
mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explaiined, 
take  place  when  fleep  feems  to  be  complete ;  that 
is,  when  the  niind  loft^s  itsVinfluence  over  tf//<thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There  are^ 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to  be  partial; 
that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  fomc 
powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
fomnambuli^  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it 
poflfeflfes  no  influenceover  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely 
any  over  thebody ;  excepting  thofe  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking,  in  madnefs,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undimiiiiflied, 
while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought 
is  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence 
of  a  particular  idea,  which  engrofles  the  attention,  to 
#he  exclufion  of -every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find 
it  impoflible'to  banifli  by  our  eflforls ;  or  in  corifequence 
of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity, that  we  are  unable  to  ftop  the  train*    In  both 

of 


of  thefe  kinds  of  madnefe,  it  18  worthy  of  remark,  tfaaK: 
the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming^ 
independent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftakeae. 
for  a£hial  perceptions,  and  to  affeft  os  the  bme  i 
manner. 

By  means  of  this  fu{^fition  of  a  partial  fleep, 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hillory  of  dreains 
aflford  to  the  general  principles  aheady  ftated,  admif^ 
of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  ohfenraticms,  it  doec- 
B6t  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  inftance  tranf— 
greffed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  which,  fince  tiie^ 
time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  die- 
tefts  of  found  inveftigadoiu    For,  in  the  firft  place, 
have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not  known 
fxtft ;  and  fecondly,  I  have  ihewn,  that  the 
under  our  conflderation  are  neceflary  confequences 
the  caufes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.    I  have  not 
fuppofed,  that  the  mind  acquires  in  fleq>,  any  new  fit- 
culty  of  which  we  are  not  confcious  vdule  awake ; 
but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a  faft)  that  it  retains 
fbme  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercife  of  others  is  fuf- 
pended :  and  I  have  deduced  fynthetically,  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  par« 
ticular  clals  of  our  faculties,  unconneded  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  another.     I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this 
inquiry  will  not  only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  in  fleep ;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
illuftrate  the  mutual  adaptation  and  fubferviency  which 
exifts  among  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitutbn, 
when  we  are  in  complete  poffefTion  of  all  the  faculties 
and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature  *• 

♦  Sec  Note  [0]. 
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CHAPTER    FIFTH. 


PART    SECOND. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Aifociation  on  the  Intielle&ual  and 

on  the  Aflive  Powers. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Influence  of  cafual  AJfociations  on  our  fpectdla^vf 

Conclupons. 

THE  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
our  fpeculative  opuuons  chiefly  m  the  three  fol- 
lowing ways : 

firft,  by  blending  together  in  our  apprehenfians^ 
things  which  are  really  diftind  in  their  nature;  fo  as 
to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  proceis  of 
<'>eafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations 
of  the  future  from  the  part,  which  our  confUtutioa 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  arc  the  great  foundation 
of  our  conduft  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connefting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opi-t 
^ons,  with  truths  which  irrefiflibly  command  oi|r 
^flent,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to  human 
llapinnefs. 

A  fhort  illuflration  of  thefe  remarks,  will  throw  light 
Oft  the  origin  of  various  prejudices  j  and  may,  perhaps, 

fuggeft 


fugged  fome  pradlcal  bints  with  refped:  to  the  conduft 
of  the  underflanding. 

I.  I  fonnerly  had  occafion  to  mention  levenl  in- 
fiances  of  very  iitfknateafTociatfoiis  fbmed  between  two 
kleas  which  have  no  neceflary  connexion  with  each 
other.    One  of  the  moft  remarkable  is^  that  which 
exifts  in  every  perfonfa  mind  between  the  notioiis  of 
tgltur  and'  of  extenfion.    The  former  of  thefe  woidji 
cxprefles  (at  lead  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it)  a  fenfadon  in  the  mind ;  the  latter  denotes 
a  quality  of  an  external  objed ;  fo  that  there  is,  in  hSt^ 
no  more  conne!xion  between  the  two  notions  than  be- 
tween Ihofe  of  pain  and  of  folidity  *  i  and  yet,  in  con. 
fequence  of  our  always  perceiving  extenfion,  at  the 
lame  time  at  which  the  fenfadon  of  colour  is  excited  in 
thetrtind(  >e  find  it  impoffible  to  think  of  that  fienfil. 
tksif,  ^iihbiit  tonceiving  extenfion  along  with  it. 

Another  indmate  aflbdation  is  formed  in  etoy 
ndod  between  the  ideas  ofjpace  and  of  time.  When 
wfe  tiniik'of  an  interval  of  duration^  we  always  conceive 
it  as  fbmething  analogous  to  a  line,  and  we  apply  the 
fame  language  to  both  ful^eds*  We  fpeak  of  a  U^ 
and  Jbert  time^  as  well  as  of  a  long  and  Jhorf  difiamce; 
and  we  are  not  confcicus  of  any  metaphor  in  ddog  ib. 
Nay,  fo  very  perfc£t  does  the  analogy  ^pear  to  ns, 
that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a  curious  circumftance, 
*  that  extenfion  flioiikl  have  three  dimenfions,  and  dura- 
tion only  one« 

This  af^rehended  analogy  ibems  to  be  founded 
wholly  on  an  afibciation  between  the  ideas  of  fpacc  and 

♦  See  Nutc  [PJ. 
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of  time,  arifSng  from  owr  always  meaSurbxg  thtf  one  ex 
thefe  quamiries  by  the  other.  We  meaftvre  time  by 
modoflf,  and  motion  by  extenfioi^.  ki  aa  hoot,  tb^ 
hand  of  the  dock  moves  over  a  certain  {pace';*  in  two 
hoin^  over  double  the  fpace ;  am^  fo  on.  Hence,  that 
ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  b^6me  yefy.  intimately 
miited,  and  we  apply  to  the  latter  the  werd«  hig  aiiA 
fiortf  brfgre  and  after ^  in  the  fame  H^moMr  as  to  iho 
former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  tile,  reladosi 
which  the  different  notes  in  the  fcale  of  nmfic  bear  la 
dach  other^  smd  the  relation  of  fuperiority  and  in£p^rM>i 
nty^  in  re%eft  Qf  pofitioa,  among  material  ebje^aiifiM 
silfo  from  an  acddental  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

Wbs^  this  aflbciation  is  founded  upon^  I  (hall  n^ 
take  upoi^  me  to  d^ternnne ;  but  that  it  is  the  eSefit 
of  aeddent^  appears  clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  -Mt 
only  been  confined  to  particular  ages  and  natiopf  j 
bat  is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  aflbciation  which  ^wai^ 
ence  equally  prevalent.  It  fe  obferved  by  Df.  Gregory^ 
in  the  prefsice  to  his  edition  of  Euclid's  works,  that  the 
more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  graye 
fatmds  as  high,  an4  acute  ones  as  low;  and  that  the 
jhfefefiife  mode  of  expreflion  on  that  fubjed,  was  aa  in** 
aovadcKD  introduced  at  a  later  period  *. 

In  the  ihftances  which  have  now  been  mentioned^ 
emr .  hclbit  of  combining  the  notiohs  of  two  things^ 
becomes  fo  ftrong,  that  we  find  it  impofliWe  to  think 
<i  the  one^  without  thinkipg  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
«tber#    Various  other  examples  of  the  iame  fpecie^ 

♦  See  Note  [Ci]. 
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of  combination,  although,  (perhaps,  not  altogether  fa 
ftriking  in  degree,  might  eafily  be  coUefted  from  the 
fubje^  about  which  our  metaphyiical  fpecuhtioiis 
are  employed.  The  /en/ations^  for  inftance,  which 
are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objects,  and  the^ 
perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow  thefe. 
fenfations,  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  each  other 
only  by  long  habits  of  patient  reflexion.  A  clear 
conception  of  this  difHn£Uon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
key  to  all  Dr.  Reid*s  reafonings  concerning  the  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  in  perception;  and,  till  it  his  once 
bten' rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of 
biS' writings  muft.  appear  unfatisfaftory  and  obfcure.— ■ 
In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man  mind  depends  much  more  <)n  that  fevere  and 
dlferimina  ting  judgment,  which  diiables  us  to  feparate 
iddiy  which  nature  or  habit  have  intimately  com- 
bined^ than  on  aciitenefs  of  reafotiing  or  fertility  of 
invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyfical  ftudies 
are  the  beft  of  all  preparations  for  thofe  philofophical 
purfuits  which  relate  to  the  conduft  of  life.  In  none 
of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  combinations  fo  in- 
timate and  indiffoluble  as  thofe  which  occur  in  me- 
taphyfics ;  and  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires,  will  not  eafily 
be  impofed  on  by  that  confufion  of  ideas,  which  warps 
the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious^ 
and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  h 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aiTociatioH 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment,  in 
the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  already  enumerated.  When 
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two  fubjefts  of  thought  are  fo  intimately  connefted 
together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  fcarcely  poffible 
to  confider  them  apart ;  it  muft  require  no  common 
efforts  of  attention,  to  condudt  any  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing  which  relates  to  either.     I  formerly  took  notice 
of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  confequence 
of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of  the  neceffity  of 
fi^uently  checking  and  corre6ting  our  general  rea- 
fonings  by  means  of  particular  examples ;  but  in  the 
cafes  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent,  there  is  (if  I  may 
life  the  expreffion)  an  ambiguity  of  things  ; .  fo  that 
even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about  particulars, 
it  finds  it  difficult  to  feparate  the  proper  objefb  o^ 
it3  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  blend  them.     The  cafes,  indeed,  in 
vhich  fuch  obfUnate  and  invincible  affociations  are 
/ormed  among  different  fubjefts  of  thought,  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphy- 
seal refearches ;  but  in  every  mind,  cafual  combinai 
tions,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength,  have  an  ha- 
bitual effect  in  diiturbing  the  ijitelkdual  powers^  and 
are  not  to  be  conquered  without,  perfevering  exer- 
tions, of  which  few  men  are  capable.     The  obvious 
effefts  which  this  tendency  to  combination  produces 
on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together  thofe  ideas 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician  to  dif- 
tiiiguifli,  fufficiently  illuflrate  the  mode  of  its  opera- 
tion in  thofe  numerous  inftances,  in  which  its  influ- 
^ce,  though  not  fo  complete  and  ftriking,  is  equally 
^^1,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

tl.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpecula^ 
^^^  error,  by  milleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of 
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the  future  from  the  pad,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  condud  in  life. 

The  great  objeft  of  philofophy,  as  I  have  sdready 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  hws 
which  regulate  the  fucceffion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyiical  and  moral  worlds;  in  order  that,  vben 
called  upon  to  a£t  in  any  particular  combinatiaii  d 
circumftances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience^ 
and  to  regulate  our  conduA  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftabliflied  comieadons 
among  events,  is  the  foimdation  of  fagadty  and  d 
ikill,  both  in  the  pradical  arts,  and  in  the  conduft 
of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all  men  a  ifaroDg 
difpolition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  coridfity, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obfenred  to  b^ 
pen  nearly  at  the  fame  time;  but  has  beantifiiBf 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  "die 
laws  of  alTodation  in  the  human  irnnd.  By  reodenf 
contiguity  in  lime  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  our  afibdat- 
ing  principles,  Ihe  has  conjoined  together  in  our 
thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found  con- 
oined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommo- 
dated (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  otf 
ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  aft. 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceflary  hi 
tl^e  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiflence,  is  acquired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efforts  of  Ihidy» 
I1ie  laws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  material  for  oi 
to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation  of 
our  fenfes ;  and  eftablifh,  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  affociation,  a  correfponding  order  in  our  diougbts, 

long 
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IcQig  htioTt  the  dawn  of  reafoti  ead  Tcfleidpii;  ^r  at 
ieaft  long  before  &«(  period  i  of  childhood,  to  which 
oar  TeaaUedion  sfterwasKls  extends. 

Has  tendency  of  the  mind  to  aflbdate  together 
events  'v/bidi  ba^e  been  prefented  to  it  neariy  at  fhe 
lame  time ;  altfaongh,  on  the  trhole,  it  is  attendfld 
inch  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  ^rin^ 
dpka  of  our  nature,  may  occafionaUy  be  a  fource  of 
JDoonvenience,  mdefe  we  avail  oui&lves  of  our  reafoa 
and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  imder  proper  re* 
gubdmu  Among  the  various  phenomena  which  aj« 
«QBtiBaaUy  pafling  before  us,  there  is  a  great  pro- 
foakuLy  whofe  vicinity  in  time  does  not  indicate  a 
iwAmcy  olf  cos^un&ion ;  and  unlefe  we  be  careful 
4d  make  liie  diftin£lion  between  thefe  two  clafles  of 
comeAions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  cor-i^ 
itfpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other ;  and 
our^menfightened  experience  of  the  pad,  will  fill  the 
iaiil4,  ^  nuntberlefs  inftances,  with  vain  expeda<> 
tions,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  th^  fu* 
4nie.  T3m  difpofition  to  confound  together  acci-* 
4lcatai  und  permanent  <:onne9dons,  is  one  great  fource 
eiPipapular  fuperftitions*  Hence  the  regard  which  is 
fiid  to  nnhidcy  days ;  to  unlucky  colours ;  and  to 
^Titifluance  of  the  planets;  appreheniions  which 
fender  imman  life,  to  many,  a  continued  feries  of 
(bfufd  ttrrops.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thofe 
^tbidh  4diildven  Jeel,£i3m  an  idea  of  the  ^siftence  of 
^jMts^inihedaiik^ 

'<  Ac  veluU  pueri  trepidant,  atquc  omnia  ccecis 
*'  In  teittbris  inctuunt,  fic  nos  ia  hvc  timemus, 
*^  Intmttum  -nibllo- qux  ^t  adlaftcudt'  magii." 

Aa2  Such 
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Such  fpedres  can  be  difpeUed  by  the  light  of  pi 
iofopby  only ;  which,  by  accuftoming  us  to  trace  efl 
bliflied  connexiomy  teaches  us  to  defjufe  thofe  vUi 
'  aiie  caftial ;  and,  by  giving  a  proper  diredion  to  th 
bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  fotindatioo  of  fupcd 
tion,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

In  the  inftances  which  we  have  now  been  ooo 
dering,  events  come  to  be  combined  together  ia  d 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  drcumftaoce  • 
their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when  i 
perceived  them.  Such  combinatiolns  are  confined,  i 
a  great  meafure,  to  imcultivated  and  unenl^falcDe 
minds :  or  to  thofe  individuals  who.  from  nature  ( 
education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  a 
fodation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  oonboH 
tions,  which  are  apt  ta  lay  hold  of  the  moft  vigom 
underftandings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  die  ■ 
tural  and  neceflary  refult  of  a  limited  experience,  a 
fuperiority  of  intelled  is  fufficient  to  preferve  a  pUc 
fopher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical  fcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  £l 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  tin 
when  we  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number  c 
different  circumftances,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  d( 
termine,  by  any  reafoning  a  priori^  which  of  thd 
circumflances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  conftani^  an 
which  as  the  accidental^  antecedents  of  the  effect  II 
in  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combim 
tion  of  circumflances  is  always  exhibited  to  us  will 
out  any  alteraticn,  and  is  invariably  followed  by  tl 
fame  refult,  wc  muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  wb 
ther  this  refult  be  connected  with  the  whole  comb 

natioi 
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ation,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  drcumftances 
:ombined ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
my  occafion,  to  produce  a  fimilar  ^e&,  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfeft  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumflance  the  combina^ 
tion  which  we  have  feen.  It  is  only  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  circumftances  from 
each  other;  of  combining  them  varioufly .together; 
joA  of  obferving  the  eiFeds  winch  refult  from  thefe 
different  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with  pre* 
cifion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  (trip  phyfi. 
cal  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  uneflential  conco« 
mitants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.     Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  favage,   who,    in  a  particular  inftance,  had 
feiffld  himfelf  relieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by 
4  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  affli£led 
^di  a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the 
feme  remedy..  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
)i^ch  we  have  here   fuppofed  him  to  poiTefs,    it 
would  be  impoifible  for  the  acutefl:  philofopher,  in 
Ub  iituation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  ow- 
iflg  to  the  water  which  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in 
which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain  from  which 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or 
to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.     In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  will 
very  naturally,  and  very  wifely,  copy,  as  ,far  as  he 
ran  recoUeft,  every  circumflance  which  accompanied 
he  firft  application  of  it.     Pe  will  make  ufe  of  the 
ame.  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  lame  fountain, 
lold  his  body  in  the  fame  pofture,  and  turn  his  face 

A  a  3  iq 
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in  the  feme  dire^Hon ;  zni  thnis  all  tke  acddbeittat  c 
cumftances  in  which  the  firft  ezperimcnt 
will  come  to  be  afibciated  eqnaAj  in  Im  maul 
die  eSkSt  prodoced.  The  fixuilain  bom  vAoA 
water  vms  drzwny  will  be  cosfidered  at 
particular  virtues }  and  the  o^  from  which 
drunk,  wiU  be  kt  apart  frocn;  Tulgar  ufi%  fior  dii 
&ke  of  thofe  who  may  afterwardt  have  cccafioo  to 
2pfly  the  remedy,  it  is  the  enlaigemeDt  of  ttpoL 
ence  alone,  and  not  any  progrcfs  in  the  art  of  ndbo* 
ing,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  ?ifeciatioiit> 
and  free  the  pra£lice  of  medicine  from  thole  iuptf* 
ftidous  obfervances  with  which  we  always  finil  it  ia* 
cumbered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  tnibnces  of  this  fpedes  of  fuperftitioa  mi|g&t 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  pUlofoplMra  iili 
have  flouriflicd  in  more  enlightened  agce.  In  partk 
cular,  many  might  be  produced  fiom  die  writingi  rf 
thofe  phyfiad  inquirers  who  immediately  fuccctdei  M 
Lord  Bacon ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  a^gumcea^ 
of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori^  conceming  d^ 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  noi  wf^  ^ 
oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every  circnmftanctf 
even  the  mofl  ludicrous,  and  the  moft  obvieudy  ii> 
eflential,  which  attended  their  experiments  K 

• 

*  The  reader  wiO  fcarcely  bcHerc,  tBat  Ac  foHoinBg  core  fa  ^ 
d)'fcntery  is  copied  vtrhatim  from  the  yiQxk^  o£  Mt.Bojlc: 

**  Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  roan,  (peiiiaps  »Bothcr  mlf 
^  fcrvc,  but  this  was  ftill  made  ufe  of,)  calcine  it  to  wbitc0ef$»  aaA 
<«  having  purged  the  patient  with  an  antimonial  mcdidoc,  fpr 
**  one  draoi  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dofe,  m  fboie  good 
«♦  dial|  whether  confprvc  or  liquor," 
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The  obfcrvations  which  have  been  hitherto  made^ 
relate  Q^tirel;  to  aflbciatioii&  founded  on  caiual  conu. 
Ii)ioation9  of  material  objeds,  or  of  pbyJlcaJ  events* 
The  effects  \(rbicb  thefe  aflbdations  produce  on  the 
UD^erftandio^y  and  which  are  fo  palpable,  that  they 
^nqi9t  fail  to  ftrike  the  molt  carelefs  obferver,  witt. 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make, 
^  £)aie  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opi> 
oions  on  ftill  more  important  fubjeds. 

As  the  eftabliihed  laws  of  the  material  world, 
lluch  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our  in-^ 
fancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the  or- 
4/er  of  our  thoughts ;  fo  the  moft  arbitrary  and  can 
pricious  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  and  con-n 
i^ant  and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire 
fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intelledual  habits, 
that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  producer 
fturpiife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  contempt 
juad  pf  ridicule.    A  perfon  who  has  never  extended 
hi|  views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
a  member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  as  founued 
(xn  the  univer&l  principles  of  the  human  conftitution } 
and  when  he  hears  of  other  nations,  whofe  prances 
in  fimilar  cafes  are  xliSerent,  he  is  apt  to  cenfure  thena 
as  wnaatural,  and  to  defpife  them  as  abfurd.    There 
are  two  elates  of  men  who  have  more  particularly 
been  charged  with  this   weaknefs;    thofe  who  are 
placed  at  the  bottom,   and  thole  who  have  reach- 
ed the   fummlt  of  the    fcale   of   refinement;    the 
former  froiQ  ignpnmce,  and  the  latter  front  national 
vanity. 

A  a  4  For 
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For  curing  this  clafs  of  prqudicet,  the  obvious  es- 

pedienr  whi^h  pature  point$  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our 

acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  cither  by  means  of 

books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervation.    The  e^ds  of  tn- 

veHing,  in  enlarge  and  in  enlightemiig  the  i|iind,are  . 

obvious  to  our  daily  experience ;  and  limihur  aidtaa-' 

tages  may  be  derived  (although^  perhaps,  not'  ii|  ai 

equal  decree)  from  a  qi:reful  fhidy  of  the  maiuien  of 

pad  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as  they  are  defciibed  bf 

the  hiftorian.    In  making,  however,  thefe  attenqitti 

ibr  our  ihtlelledual  imprbvement,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 

Confequehce  to  us  to  vary,  to  a  confiderable  degree^ 

the  objef^s  of  our  attention  ;  in  order  to  prevent  any 

danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclufive  preference  fir 

the  capndes  of  any  one  people,  whofe  political  fituadoo^ 

or  whofe  moral  charader,  may  attach  us  to  tiMn  itf 

&ultle(s  models  for  our  imitation.    The  fame  wokr 

nefs  and  verfatility  of  mind ;  the  &me  facility  of  aft- 

dation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  nevtf 

extended  his  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  t 

fource  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry^ 

renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  fituationSy 

ealily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs  capricious ; 

and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to 

travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fubfervient  to  any 

better  purpofc,  than  an  importation  of  fordgn  fa* 

ihions,  or  a  (lill  more  ludicrous  imitation  of  antient 

follies. 

The  philofcpher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habituaU^ 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upo* 
what  is  beft  and  mofl  expedient  for  mankind ;  whc^ 
to  the  iludy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of  mannen^ 
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has  added  a  careful  examination  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  conftitution,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  focial  order ;  is  the  only  pcrfon  who  is' 
effedually  fecured  againfl:  both  the  weakneiTes  which 
I  have  defcribed.    By  learning  to  feparate  what  is  eflfen- 
tialto  morality  and  to  happinefs,  from- thofe  adventi- 
tious trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  fafhion  to 
direft,  he  is  equally  guarded  againft  the  follies  of  na- 
tional prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation;  in  matters  of 
indifference,  from  eftablifhcd  ideas.     Upon  his  mind, 
thus  occupied  with  important  fubjeSs  of  reflexion,  the 
fluftuating  caprices  and  fafliions  of  the  times  lofe  their 
influence;  while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  flavery  of 
local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  poflefles,  in  his  own 
genuine  fimplicity  of  chariSer,  the  fame  power  of  ac- 
commodation to  external  circumftances,  which  men  of 
the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  verfatility  of  their  manners.    As  the  order,  too,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  cafually  pre- 
fented'  from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyftematical  prin- 
ciples, his  aflbciations  are  fubjeft  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafing  changes  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
^d  improving  reafon :  and,  in  fuch  a  period  of  the 
^orld  as  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes 
^he  poflibility  of  a  permanent  retrogradation  in  human 
affairs,  but  operates  with  an  irrefiflible  though  gradual 
progrefs,  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in  extending 
the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge 
the  hope,  that  fociety  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
auid  nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.     A  man  of  fuch 
a.  charafter,  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  part  with 
Regret,  finds  himfelf  (if  I  may  ufe  the  exprcllion)  more 

at 
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^  home  in  the  worid,  and  more  iatisfied  with  Us  orders 
the  loQger  he  Uve&  in  it*  The  melancholy  contnAi 
which  old  men  are  fomtimes  difpofed  to  ftate,  benrnt 
its  ecmdidon^  when  tbey^  ajfe  about  to  lea^iw  it»  and  tbat 
UK  which  they  found  it  at  the  commencemevtt  of  their 
career,  arifes,  in  moft  caies,  from  the  unlimited  iaiur 
dice  which  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  tho 
faihions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  chaiac*. 
ter$»  How  different  from  thofe  fentiments  and  fffofyefii 
which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot^  and  brightenfld 
the  declining  years  of  Franklin ! 

The  querulous  temper,  howeYer,  which  is  incidcBt  to 
old  mjen,  although  it  renders  their  inanners  di£igroeaMi 
in  the  intercourie  of  focial  life,  is  by  no  meana  tb( 
moft  contemptible  form  in  which  the  prgudioet  I  have 
now  been  defcribing  may  difplay  theip  influence   Sucb 
a  temper  indicates  at  lead  a  certain  degree  of  oUbvip 
tion,  in  marking  the  vicifHtudes  of  human  affairs,  aad 
a  certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in  early  life,  which  bai 
conneded  pleafmg  ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  in£uicy  aai 
youth.     A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other ;  and,  fufFering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly 
along  with  the  dream  of  faihion,  and  finding  their 
opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  fame  reia* 
tive  fituation  to  the  fleeting  objefts  around  them,  arc 
perfeGly  unconfcious  of  any  progrefs  in   their  ow^ 
ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  agc- 
In  vain   the   philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opfc 
nions    they   yefterday   held  ;    and    forewarns    theo^'' 
from  the  fpirit  of  thq  times,  of  thofe  which  they 
tp  hold  to-morrow.    The  opinions  of  the  prefent 
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mcnt  fiscm.  tor  them  to  be  inteparable  frem  thar  coik 
(fitution ;  and  whea  the  proI{)eda  are  lealiied,  which 
ibef  lately  ti^eated  as  rhtmerical^  their  miads  are  fo  gra* 
diudly  prqpared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  with- 
out aay  emocions  of  wonder  or  curiofity;  and  it 
ift  to  the  philosopher  alone,  by  whom  it  waa  predided, 
that  it  appears,  to  fumtfli  a  fxibjed  worthy  of  future  re« 
flfKi^rit 

The  prgudicea  to  wluch  the  laft  obfervations  rdate, 
have  their  origin  in  that  difpofition  of  our  xuture,  which 
accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our  various 
iDtdkdual  habits,  to  whatever  appearances  have  been 
bog  and  familiarly  prefimted  to  the  mind.  JBut  there 
Vre  other  prejudices,  which,  by  being  intimately  aflb* 
cialed  with  the  eilential  principles  of  our  conftitution, 
or  with  the  original  and  univerfal  laws  of  our  belief, 
are  incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and 
have  a  far  more  extenfive  influence  on  human  cha» 
rather  and  happinefs« 

IZL  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  dafs  of  our  fpeculative 
t^rrors^.  may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what  was  for* 
xaerly  faid,  concerning  the  fuperftitious  ohfervances, 
^bich  are  mixed  with  the  pra£Uce  of  medicine  among 
tude  aations*  As  all  the  diffeient  circumftances  which 
accompaaied  the  firii  adminiftration  of  a  remedy,  come 
to  be  confidered  at  eflential  to  its  &ture  fuccefs,  and 
iure  blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any 
difcriminadon  of  their  relative  importance ;  fo,  what« 
ever  teausta  and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to 
Qonneft  with*  the  religious  creed  of  our  infancy,  he- 
C^me  idmoil  ^tpart  of  our  coniUtution,  by  being  indif- 

folvbly 
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folably  united  with  truths  which  arc  efTential  to  hap- 
pinefs,  and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence*  and  to  love, 
by  all  the  beft  difpofitions  of  the  heart.     The  aftonifh- 
ment  which  the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of 
a  religion  diflferent  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs  great  than 
if  he  faw  fome  flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
fome  direft  acl  of  impiety  to  God  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for 
him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  worthy  in 
a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference,  what  awakens 
in  his  own  breaft  all  its  beft  and  fublinieft  emotions. 
"  Is  it  poffible,*'  (fays  fheoldand  expiring  Bramin,  in 
one  of  Marmonters  tal6s,  to  the  young  iCnglifli  offi. 
cer  who  had  faved  the  life  of  his  daughter,)  "  is  it  pof- 
*'  fible,  that  he  to  whofe  comjiaflion  I  owe  the  prefer- 
vation  of  my  child,  and  who  now  foothes  my  lalt 
moments  with  the  confolations  of  piety,  fhould  no^ 
believe  in  the  god  Vijlnoii^  and  his  nine  metamor-r 
*'  phofes  !•* 

What  has  uow  been  fuid  on  the  nature  of  religioa  ^ 
fuperllitlon,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjefts?  • 
In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political  prcji^  • 
dices  which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightene^J 
men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thof^-t-* 
important  principles,  which  intcreft  the  good  man  i^^ 
the  profperity  of  the  world  \  and  more  cfpccially  in  th  «2 
profpcrity  of  that  beloved  community  to  which  he  bcr*  - 
loners !  How  finall,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  number  (r^   ^ 
individuals  who,  accuftomed  to  contemplate  one  modi 
fication  alone  of  the  f  )cial  order,  are  able  to  diftinguiiP"^ 
the  circuir.flancLS  which  are  efTential  to  human  happi 
ncfs,  fiom  thoi'c  \\iLvh  arc  inditfercnt  or  hurtful  I    Ir — ^ 

fucl-^ 
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.fuch  a  fituation,  how  natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevo- 
lence, to  acquire  an  indifcriminate  and .  fupcrftitious 
veneration  for  all  the  inftitutions  under  which  he  has 
been  educated ;  as  thefe  inftitutions,  however  capricious 
and  abfurd  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by 
habit,  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confe- 
crated  in  his  mind  by  anJiidilToIuble  aflbciation  with 
duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  affections,  and 
which  reafon  commands  him  to  fulfil.  It  is  on  thefe 
accounts  that  a  fupcrftitious  zealagainft  innovation  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philo- 
fopher,  is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence, 
but  to  his  efteem  and  affedtion. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufEcient  to  (hew,  how  neccflary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  for- 
mation of  our  philofophical  principles,  to  examine  with 
care  all  thofe  opinions  which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have 
imbibed  from  our  inftrudors ;  or  which  are  conned- 
ed  with  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does  the  uni- 
verfality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have  received 
a  fimilar  education,  afford  any  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  for  however  great  the  difference  is,  which  a  wife 
man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  thofe 
fubje6b  which  have  employed  the  unbiaffed  reafon  of 
mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  refpeft,  in  fo  far  as 
he  fufpeds  it  to  be  influenced  by  fjaiihion  or  authority. 
Nothmg  can  be  more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fon- 
tcnelle,  that  "  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a 
"  fyftem  already  eftabliflied  in  the  world,  does  not, 
«  in  the  leaft,  add  to  its  credibility ;  but  that  the 

**  number 


^^  number  of  thofe  vHio  doUbt  of  it,  has  a  lendoncyto 

"  dimiBifli  it.^ 

The  fame  remarks  lead^  upon  the  other  hand,  to 
another  ccHicIuIion  ttf  ftiU  greater  tmpornunce ;  ^Am^ 
notwithftanding  the  various  Jalfe  <qHn]ons  whicii  are 
current  in  the  world,  there  are  {bme  truths,  vAAA  are 
ittfeparable  from  the  human  tmdefftsBding,  and  bf 
means  of  which,  the  errors  of  location,  in  moft  m- 
ftances,  are  'enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  befief. 

A  weak  mind,  -unaccuftomed  to  reifleadon^   and 
which  has  paffively  derived  its  moft  hnponant  opi- 
nions from  habit  or  from  authority,  when,  in  onw 
fequence  of  a  more  enlarged  intercotrrfe  with  the 
world,  it  finds,  thst  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and 
worthy  men  with  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  hs  reverence 
for  the  fundamental  and  eternal  truths*  tm  whidi  thefe 
acceffory  ideas  are  grafted,  and  cafily  ialh  a  prey  to 
that  fceptical  philofophy  which  tcaAes,  that  aA  the- 
opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  adHon  by  which 
mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  inftu. 
ence  of  education  and  example.    Amidft  the  infinhe 
variety  of  foitns,  however,  which  our  verfatile  Tia- 
ture  alfumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  an  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  that  ihere  are  certain  indelible  features  com- 
mon to  them  all.     In  one  iituation,  we  find  good 
men  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  government ; 
in  another,  to  a  monarchy ;  but  in  all  fituations,  we 
find  them  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to  regard,  with  reverence 
and  love,  the  moft  abfurd  and  capricious  inftitutions 
lirbich  cuftom  has  led  them  to  conneft  with  the  order 
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o^F  fodety.  The  different  appcaranccn,  therefore, 
^Dvimji  the  pofitical  opinions  and  the  poKlicd  condud 
of  tncft  esdiibit,  whife  they  ^monftrate  to  what  a 
^eecmderfiil  degree  human  nature  may  be  inftneticed  by 
frtuadon  and  by  eariy  inftrtt6lion,  evince  the  exiftence 
tyf  fome  common  and  original  principles,  "whidi  fit  ic 
for  the  political  union,  and  illuftrate  l9ie  uniferm 
operation  of  thofe  laws  of  aflbciation,  to  tuttch,  in 
aB-tbe  ftages  of  fociety,  it  is  equally  fubjeCt. 

Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  ftill  more  ftriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind on  the  important  queftions  of  religion  and  mo- 
nUity.  The  variety  of  fyftems  which  they  have  formed 
to  themfelves  concerning  thefe  fubjeds,  has  often  ex* 
uted  the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the  libertine^ 
but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  fhews,  die  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  mutual  indul- 
gence ;  the  curiofity  which  has  led  men  in  every  fitu- 
^tiaa  to  fuch  fpeculadons,  and  the  influence  which 
th$ir  conchifions,  however  abfurd,  have  had  on  their 
charader  and  their  happinefs,  prove,  no  lefs  clearly, 
t>&  the  other,  that  there  mu(t  be  fome  principles  from 
^Wndi  diey  all  derive  their  origin ;  and  invite  the  phi- 
ksfopher  to  afcertain  what  are  thefe  original  and  im« 
trmtable  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

•*  Examine^'  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  "  the  religious 
'^  principles  which  have  prevailed  in  the  t^orld.  You 
^  ^wW  fcarcely  be  perfuaded,  that  they  are  any  thhg 
**  but  "fick  men's  dreams ;  or,  perhaps,  will  regard 
^  ibmA  TaqT€  as  the  playlbme  whimlics  of  monkeys 
In  human  fliape,  than  the  ferious,  pofidve,  dog^ 
^  x^ttical  ^fleveradons  of  a  being,  who  digmfies  htm- 
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**  felf  with  the  name  of  rational/'—"  To  oppofir 
**  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch   fi^eUe 
^^  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame 
^^  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ;    that   the  Dirhole  is 
greater  than  a  part ;  that  two  and  three  make  five; 
is  pretending  to  flop  the  ocean  with  a  bulruih/' 
But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by 
thefe  obfervations  ?    Is  it,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  thii 
ingenious  writer,)  "  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an 
scnignia,  an  inexplicable  myftery ;  and  that  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of 
our  mofl  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fubjed?" 
Or  fhould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiilories  whidi 
he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  fuper- 
flition,  dire£t  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and  iIui^ 
lible  charaOrers  on  the  human  minJ,  which  rll  thefe 
perverfions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  oblilera'c;  like 
that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidias  wiflied  to  per- 
petuate, by  flamping  it  fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of 
his  Mhierva ;  "  ut  nemo  dclcre  poflfct  aut  divellcrc, 
"  qui  totam  ftatuam  non  iinmiiuicrct  *."     In  truth, 
the  more  ftriking  tlic  contraclidions,  and  the  more 
ludicrous  the  cereinouies  to  which  the  pride  of  human 
reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled ;  the  ftronger  is  our 
evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature 
0!:'  man.     When  tlie  grciitefl  of  mcHlcm  philofophers 
declares,  that  '^  he  would  rather  believe  all  the  fiibl<iS 
*'  in  the  Legend,  and  tlje  Talmud,  and  the  Alconin, 

"  than  that  this  univerfil  frame  is  without  mindj^'t 

• 

•  SwlcA  Dilccrarfcs   by  J^nN   Smith,    p.  119.      Cambridge* 
+   l*ord  Bacon,  i.ilils  EITay;. 
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he  has  exprefled  the  fame  feeling,   which,  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftonu 
ed   to   reafonihg,  to   an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed 
of  their  infancy; — a  feeling  which  aflfords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity,   incomparably 
more  ftriking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  un- 
debafed  by  fuperfUtion,  this  mofl:  important   of  all 
principles  had  commanded  the   univerfal  aflent  of 
mankind.     Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  which  are  fo  eifential  to  human 
happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accels,  not  only  for 
tlimifeltes,  but  for  whatever  opmions  may  happen  to 
be  blended  with  them  ?    Where  are  the. truths  fo  ve- 

• 

flerable  and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  fub- 
limity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them 
to  our  remembrance ;  to  beftow  folemnity  and  eleva- 
tioa  on  every  mode  of  expreflion  by  which  they  are 
conveyed ;  and  which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have 
lubitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  ob- 
jeQ  which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,   and  the  very 
ground  we  have  been  accuftomed  to,  tread  ?    To  at^ 
^empt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  imprellions, 
^  a  detail  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  which 
^ey  derive  from  cafual  aflbciations,  is  furely  an  em- 
ployment unfuitable  to , the  dignity  of  philofophy.   To 
^e  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufmg,  in  this,  as  in  other 
'xiibnces,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
^Uxcommon ;  but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  per- 
^tive,  under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  workings 
^f  the  fame  common  nature ;  and  in  the  fuperfti- 
^ont  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  loft]f  vifions  of 
^ato,  to  recognize  the  exiftence  of  ihofe  mpral  ties 

B  b  which 
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THE  verf  general  obfervations  whkh  I  aih  to  make 
in  thihr  Sedion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  {Nfftkiihr 
theory  ccmcen^ftg  the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  h  hASak 
for  my  purpofe  to  Iremark^  that  Tafte  is  ne^a  Aaqik 
and  originaF'J&cnItyy  but  a  power  gradtadlf  fomti 
by  experience 'Md  oUenration.-  It  impliea,  klideedy 
a8  its  ground-work,  a  certdn  degree  of  natural  ftnfr 
Inlity ;  but  it '  implies  alfo  the  exerdfe  of  die  juig. 
ment ;  and  is  the  flow  refuk  of  an  attentive  ^^y*"""*- 
lion  and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeaUe 
efie&s  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objefts. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  **  Ai 
**  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,"  lately 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Alifon,  wiU  not  be  furprifed  that  I 
'decline  the  difbuffion  of  a  fubje&  which  he  has  treaiel 
with  fo  much  ingenuity  and  elegance.      ■  ^'■ 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  procrf^ 
by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
inveftigaited,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  illuftraie  bf 
the  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  ihifUy 
applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Tafte.  ITiat  certain  ob* 
jeds  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft,  ^ 
the  mind,  we  know  from  experience  alone ;  smd  it  '^ 

J  impof- 
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impolfible  for  us,  by  any  reafbning  a  priori^  to  ex- 
plain, how  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is  produced.  In 
the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  inftances. 
Beauty,  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circuntftances, 
which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obftruft  the 
general  eff<s& :  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experi- 
ments^  that  we  can  feparate.thofe  circumftances  from 
the  reft,  and  afcertain  with  what  particular  qualities 
the  pleafing  effed  is  co^neded.  Accordingly,  the 
inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies.  Nature,  will  copy 
her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the 
pleafing  effed ;  and  the  beauties  of  his  performances 
win  be  encumbered  with  a  zuimber  of  fuperfluous  or 
of  cjifagroeable  concomitants.  Experience  and  ob- 
jGerration  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcrimi- 
xaSQon : .  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own, 
more  fEualtlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of 
his  fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from 

rudenefe  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical 

knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe,  to 

the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on 

the  fuppofmon,  that,  as  in  the  material  world  there 

are  general  fa&s,  beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable 

to  proceed ;.  fo,  in  the  conftittiition  of  man^  there  is 

an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  pbje£^s 

with  which  his  faculties  are  converfant ;  in  <:onie- 

quence  of  which,  thefe  objects  are  fitted  to  produce 

agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.     In  both  cafes, 

reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 

particular  phenomena  to  general  principle.s}  but  in 

B  b  2  both 
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both  cafes,  we  muft  at  laft  arrive  at  prindplei  of  which 
no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of 
our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  wot 
made  in  the  laft  Se£tion  on  the  origin  of  popular  jn- 
judices,  may  be  applied  to  explam  the  influence  cf 
cafual  aflbdations  on  Tafte ;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjed,  as  to  fupdMe 
the  neceffity  of  farther  illuftration.  In  mattcn  df 
Tafte,  the  effedfr'which  we  confider,  are  produced  on 
the  Mind  itfelf ;  and  are  accompanied  either  wA 
pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafial 
aflbdation,  is  much  ftronger  than  it  commonly  i^ 
with  refpeA  to  phyfical  events ;  and  when  fudh  alb> 
ciations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  sajr 
important  inconvenience,  (imilar  to  thofe  which  ididt 
from  phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  tobe 
correded  by  mere  experience,  unailifted  by  ftudj. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  mfluence  of  aflbdatioa 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  definrnutyi 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative  coo- 
clufions ;  a  drcumftance  which  has  led  fome  philolb- 
phers  to  fuppofe,  that  aflTociadon  is  fuffident  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions ;  and  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  Tafte,  founded  on 
the  prindples  of  the  human  conftitution.  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  pufhing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  £v. 
The  aflfociation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the 
origin  of  a  new  notion ;  or  of  a  pleafure  eflfentially 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may, 
indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing  indifFcrfOt 

in  itfelf,  may  become  a  fource  of  pleafure,  by  beiog 

8  con- 
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connefted  in  the  niind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  prefuppofes,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  the  exiftence  of  thofe  notions  and  thofe  feel- 
ings which  it  is  its  province  to  combine :  infomuch 
that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  a(rocia« 
tion  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments  on  mat« 
tcrs  of  Tafte,  it  does  fo,  by  co-operating  with 
fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind,  and  implies  the 
exiftence  of  certain  original  fources  of  pleafure  and 
uneafinefs. 

A  mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward, 
acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn  by 
thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  Tafte,  it  be- 
comes aflbdated  with  the  agreeable  impreflions  which 
we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refinement  of 
their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  by  itfelf,  the  effeft  is 
to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  objeft  adually  before  us, 
but  to  the  impreflions  with  which  it  has  been 
generally  connedted,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to 
the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpe- 
tual viciffitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafliion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  efFeft  of  an  orna- 
ment arifes  from  aflbciation,  the  effeft  will  continue 
only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to 
be  aiTociated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but  it 
is  aflbciated  with  ideas  of  affedation,  abfurd  imita- 
tion, and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  afide  by 
the  higher  orders,   who  ftudioufly  avoid  every  cir- 

B  b  3  cumftance 
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cumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  ddnfad 
by  low  and  common  ufe ;  and  they  are  led  to  ezer- 
cife  their  invention,  in  the  introdu&ion  of  Ibme 
new  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  fafliMm?ibl^| 
then  common,  and  iaft  of  all,  are  abandoned  at 
vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certaia  pe- 
riod in  the  progrels  of  fodety,  the  public  TaAe  be- 
comes corrupted ;  and  the  different  produdioos  of  die 
fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  limpUckji 
which  they  had  attained  hi  their  flate  of  greateft  per- 
fedHon.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  is  fuggefted  hj 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  na^ 
tui  al  progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  feparating  the  gesdiie 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  ofiei^ 
five  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  Knii^ 
beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplidty  cannot  be  cir« 
ried.    No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  creatiom 
of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom  in  in 
eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a 
period  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,    men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fuperfluous 
circumftances  to  the  finifhed  models   exhibited  by 
their  predeceflbrs,  or  by  making  other  trifling  altera- 
tions on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diverfifying  the 
efleA.     Thefe  additions  and  alterations,   indiflferent, 
jxifhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree  ofFenfive  in  them- 
felves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  fafhion :  the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  produced 

them,  continues  perpetually  to  increafe  their  number ; 

and 
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«id  Tafte  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft  the  fame 
fteps  which  conduced  it  to  perfeftion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  ¥dll  appear  ftill  more 

ftriking  to  thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  efied 

which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius  but  of  incorred 

tafte,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgment.     The 

peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by  the 

^^oonexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even  pleafe,  to 

^  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellencies 

o£  his  compofition,  by  recaKmg  to  os  the  agreeable 

^Unprtflions  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  aflb- 

^^^ted.    How  many  imitations  have  we  feen,  of  the 

^ffedations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to 

-<:opy  his  beauties  ?     And  yet  thefe  imitations  of  his 

4e£e£ls  i  of  his  abrupt  manner ;  of  his  minute  fpeci- 

^cation  of  <urcumftances ;    and  even  of  his  dafhes, 

produce,  at  firft,  fome  effect  on  readers  of  fenfibility, 

hut  of  imcultivated  tafte,  in  confequence  of  the  ex- 

^uiiite  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  fingular  vein  of 

liumour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
tnrcumftances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objefts  of  Tafte, 
are  of  two  kinds :    Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  aiTociations  which  all  mankind 
are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ;    and 
Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  aflb- 
^iations  arifing  from  local  and   accidental   circum- 
ftances.     Hence,  there  are  two  kind?  of  Tafte :  the 
4Dne  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which  have 
a  fbimdation  in  the  human  conftitution ;  the  other, 
of  fuch  objeds  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion from  the  influence  of  fefhion. 

B  b  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  two  kbdei  of  Tafte  ire  not  always  uniCBdii 
the  fame  perfon-:  itideed,  I  am  bdined  to  think,  tbt 
they  arc  united  but  rardy.  The  perfedion  of  die  coe, 
depends  mud)  '"upon  the  degree  in  whidi  we  are  die 
to  free  the  mind  from  tiie  bfluenoe  of  cafual  afibdi* 
tbns ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  depends  oi 
a  iadlity  of  affixiation  whidi  enables  us  to  fidl  ia,  t 
once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fiifluon,  and,  (asShdv- 
fpeare  exprefles  it,)  ^  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  timo*'' 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  ibme  of  the  fbrqgQBg 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubgeft  of  bngngt^ 
which  affords  numberlefs  inftances  to  ezempl^  Ae 
influence  wbkh  the  afibdation  of  ideu  has  on  oar 
judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  Ac6 
acquires  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgsritf 
from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn  {  fet 
particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air  of 
iafhion  or  of  ruftidty ,  from  the  perfons  by  whom  k  a 
habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is  furdy  0 
itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifh  ;  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  yet  how  offenfire 
does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  diat 
which  is  ufed  by  our  fouthem  ndghbours !— -No  reafan 
can  be  given  for  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotlaivi 
is  now  become  a  provindal  town,  and  London  is  the 
feat  of  our  court. 

The  di(tin£Uon  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  languages 
of  all  civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  (^ 
expreflion,  arifes  from  fimilar  .caufcs.  It  is,  indeed* 
amufing  to  remark,  the  folidtude  with  which  the  h^h^ 

orders* 
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orders,  in  the  monarchies  of  modem  Europe,  arcnd 

erery  circnmftance  in  their  exterior  appearance  and 

manner,  which,  by  the  mod  remote  aflbciation,  may,  in 

the  minds  of  others,  conned  them  with  the  idea  of  the 

multitude.    Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and 

converfation  are  (ludioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  im« 

poling  notion  of  their  confequence^  and  to  recal  to  the 

ipedator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  uninteti^ 

tiona!  hints,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  are  aflod- 

ated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflbdation  on  language,  it  h 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
uriflies  to  exprefs  himfelf  \idth  elegance^  For  the  attsun- 
'ment  of  correfhiefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of  words,  the 
"rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may  be  a  fuffident 
guide ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of  this  clafs  of  authors, 
that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle  are  to  be  ftudied.  As 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be  acquired  only 
by  living  habitually  in  the  beft  fodety,  fo  grace  in  com- 
pofition  muft  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acqudntance 
with  claifical  writers.  It  is  indeed  neceflary  for  our 
information,  that  we  fliould  perufe  occafionally,  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreflion ;  but 

•  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufefiil  to  all  literary  men, 
to  countera6t  the  effed  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  maintaining  a  conftant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  moft  faultlefs  models  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.    For  want  of  fome  ftandard  of  this  fort, 

*  we  frequently  fee  an  author's  tafle  in  writing  alter  much 
to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of  his  life ;  and  his  later 
productions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  eifays. 
P'Alembcrt  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying 

on 
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on  his  table,  the  Petit  Careme  of  Maffilkm^  and  the 
ttagedies  of  Racine ;  the  fonner  to  fix  hig  tafte  in  prafe 
compofitbn,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avdding,  however,  eipreflions  which  are  ddaU 
by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  a  danger  of  numing  into  die 
irther  extreme,  in  queft  of  fefhionable  words  and  phrafa 
Such  an  affe&atioa  maf  ,  for  a  few  years,  gratify  die 

vanity  of  an  authoff  ^7  8^^^^  ^^  the  air  (^  a  niaiio( 
the  world ;  but  the  reputation  it  beftows,  is  of  a  verf 
tranfitory  nature,     llie  works  which   continue  to 
pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfed  fimpG^ 
city  i  while  thofe  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  t 
di4)lay  of  meretricious  ornaments^  if,  by  chance,  the} 
ihould  furvive  the  Bdhions  to  which  they  are  accoio^ 
modated,  remain  only  to  fumifh  a  fubje^  of  rufical^ 
to  pofterity/  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  tb^ 
fafhionable  drefs  of  the.  day,  may  pleaie  at  the  momef^^ 
it  is  painted ;  nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more  than  inaia*^ 
that  the  fancy  of  the  artift  could  ha.ve  fuggefled ;  bi^^ 
it  is  only  in  the  plaineit  and  fimpleft  drapery,  that  tk^ 
mod  perfed  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advanta^^ 
to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  literature  fcem^ 
to  fumifh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  apparent-' 
That,  in  the  works  of  our  beit  authors,  there  are  mzxty 
beauties  which  have  long  and  generally  been  admired^ 
and  which  yet  owe  their  whole  effeOt  to  aflbciation  ^ 
cannot  be  difputed  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  the  afibciations  which  are  the  founda^ 
tion  of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confequence  of  fome  pe-- 
culiar  combination  of  circumftances,  been  more  wideljf' 
difiufed,  and  more  permanently  efbblifhed  among  man^ 

kind^ 
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kind,  than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  ca^ 
prices  of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  ad- 
miration for  the  claflical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education :  and  fuch  is  the  effed  of  this 
admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  Tafle, 
from  which  no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free. 
A  compofition  in  a  modem  language,  which  Ihould 
fometimes  depart  from  the  ordihary  modes  of  expreC- 
fion,  from  an  aSeflation  of  the  idioms  which  are  con- 
fecrated  in  the  claf&cs,  would  pleafe  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claffical 
aflbdations ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  affe£bitions,  however 
abfurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  fingularity,  are  of 
a  far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the 
fafhions  of  the  day.  But  (till  the  general  principle  holds 
true.  That  whatever  beauties  derive  their  origin  merely 
from  cafual  afTociation,  muft  appear  capricious  to  thofe 
to  whom  the  afTociation  does  not  extend ;  and  that  the 
fimpleft  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longeft  to  pleafe, 
and  which  pleafes  mofl  univerfally.  In  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  certain  claffical  air,  which  will 
always  have  many  admirers,  while  antient  learning  con- 
tinues to  be  cultivated ;  but  which,  to  a  mere  Englifh 
reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful, 
when  compared  with  the  compofition  of  Swift  or  of 
Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  paint- 
ing,  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuftrating  thefe  remarks. 
The  influence  of  antient  times  has  extended  to  thefe, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ;  and  in  this  cafe,  no 
lefs  than  in  the   other,  the  tranfcendent  power  of 

genius 
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genius  has  eflablHbcd  a  propriety  of  choice  in  mat- 
lers  of  indifTereiice,  and  has,  perhaps,  confccra- 
ted,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  its  own 
caprices. 

*'  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  (fays  Sir  Jofliui 
Rc\-nolds,)  "  ihofe  at  lead:  for  which  no  reafon  can  be 
"  given,  are  tranl'initted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  ic- 
*'  quire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in  which 
•'  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.     As  Greece  and 
"  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
"  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  thcj      | 
"  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleasure  and  knowledge 
"  which  they  have  afforded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  oUi 
•'  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  cuftorP 
**  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  tlie  fafliion  of  thci* 
•'  drefs.     For  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  faiisfic*^ 
"  with  ihem  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difficul- 
**  ty  of  drefling  ftatucs  of  modern  heroes  or  fenatoT* 
"  in  the  fafliion  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peacefU  ■ 
**  robe  i  and  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  Itatu^ 
•*  in  any  other  drapery. 

*'  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nation^ 
*'  have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.    In  fculptur^ 
**  remain  almofl  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  antieo^ 
"  ait.    We  have  fo  for  affociated  perfonal  dignity  tK^ 
■  **  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of  arc 
**  to  their  manner  of  rq)refentation,  that  it  is  not  in. . 
•*  otxr  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This  is  noC 
**  fo  in  painting :  becaufe,  having  no  excellent  antient 
**  portraits,  that  connexion  was  never  formed.    lo- 
"  deed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a  general 
**  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  than  we  could 
"make 
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jmake  a  (latue  in  the  prefent  uniform.  But  fince  we 

Iiave  no  antient  portraits,  to  (hew  how  ready  we  are 

ro  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices,  we  make  the  bed 

authority  among  the  modems  ferve  the  fame  pur- 

jDofe.     The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 

^v^hich  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are 

not  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but 

**    extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  drefe  which  hap- 

"    pened  to  be  the  fafliion  of  that  age.    By  this  means, 

"    it  muft  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pictures  ac- 

**   quired  fomething  of  the  air  and  effedt  of  the  works 

"   of  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft  fight, 

**  better  piftures  than  they  really  were.    They  ap- 

^*  peared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  only  who  had  th^i 

**  means  of  making  this  affociation  */' 

The  influence  of  aflbciation  on  our  notions  concern- 
ing language,  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  exemplified  in  poetry 
^an  in  profe.     As  it  is  one  great  objefl:  of  the  poet, 
^n  his  ferious  produftions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of 
ills  readers  above  the  groflhefs  of  fenfible  objefls,  and 
^he  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  ne- 
^zeffary  for  him  to  rejefl:  the  ufe  of  all  words  and  plyafes 
"Xvhich  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.     Among  thofe  which 
^re  equally  pure  and  equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general, 
^inds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leaft  com- 
"■nion.   Milton  prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to 
^  ^le  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

.  «<  A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
<«  Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
^  Rhene  or  the  Danaw  f ." 


*  Reynoldb's  Difcourfesy  p.  313,  ct  frqi 
t  Paradife  Loft,  book  i,  L  351. 


In 
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In  the  following  line, 

'^^  Hungs  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  Ajmc^ 

bow  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  ftyle  does  the 
expreffioB' appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid, 

<*  TTiings  unattempted  jtt  in  profe  or Tcrfc* 

In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  lake  of  variety,  be 
has  made  ufe.of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epitfael,  to 
remove  it  a.  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  dS"* 
courfe, 

— — :— "  in  profe  or  numerous  verfc*.** 

In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes  gra- 
dually in  every  language  a  poetical  di£tion,  which  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  common  didion*  of  profe.  It  v 
Amch  Ids  fubjed  to  the  vidifitudes  of  fafliion,  thao 
*die  polite  modes  of  expreffion  in  familiar  converfatioo; 
becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  poet, 
it  is  avoided  by  good  profe  writers,  as  being  too  el^ 
vated  for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  may  tber^ 
fore  retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  ezifts; 
nay^  the  charm  may  increafe,  as  the  language  grows 
older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  di^on  rnxxH  increafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances*  For 
when  once  a  fet  of  words  has  been  confecrated  to 
poetry,  the  very  found  of  them,  independently  of  thf 
ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  dK 
agreeable  impreiBons  which  were  conne&ed  with  it 
when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our  br 
vourite  authors.  Even  when  ftrung  together  in  fentenccs 

*  Fandife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  ico.    See  Newton's  Edit. 

which 
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vhich  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  eflfed 
on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fenfibility :  an  effed,  at  leaft, 
extremely  diflferent  from  that  of  an  unmeaning  fentcnce 
inprofe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  co- 
pioufheirs  of  their  poetical  di&ioii. '  Our  bwn  poffeffes, 
in  this  refpeia,  important  advantages  over  the  French : 
not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no  words  appro- 
priated to  poetry,  but  becaufe.  their  number  is,  conipa« 
ratively  fpeaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  diQion  is,  pro- 
bably, attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that  the 
^hrafes  which .  occur  in  good  profe  writing  are  lefs  de- 
graded by  vulgar  application  than  in  Englifli,  in  con- 
^'equence  of  the  line  being  more  diflindly  and  more 
ftrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  expreflions  in 
tbat  language  than  in  ours.     Our  poets,  indeed,  by 
leaving  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purpofeay 
t\ot  only  can  preferve  a  dignity  of  expreffion,  but  can 
conneft  with-  the  perufal  of  their  compofitioris,  the 
pleafing  impreflions  which  have  been  prpduced  by 
thofe  of  their  predeceffors.     And  hence,  in  the  higher 
forts  of  poetry  where  their  pbj^ft'is  to  kindle,  as  much 
sus  poffible,  the  ^nthufiafm  of  their  readers^  diey  nojt 
OQly  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreflfipns  which  are  vulgar, 
l>ut  all  fuch  as  are  borrowed  from ,  fafhionable  life* 
TFhis  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a 
poet  who  writes  in  the  French  language. 

In  Englifh,  the  poetical  didion  is  fo  extremely  coi- 
pious,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  authors  of  no  genius^  merely  by  ringoag 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  ascertain 

degree 
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degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  oninfaning  compofitioni. 
la  Fbpe's  Satig  by  a  Fprfon  tfS^juilitj^  the  inoobemice 
of  ideas  is  faurcely  greater  than  what  it  to  be  ibundk 
ibme  admired  paffiiges  of  our  faflnonable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  fay  a  difference  of  wcuds,  thatthe 
language  of  poetry  is  dii^inguifhed  from  that  of  profit 
When  a  po^icai  atrwg^ment  of  words  has  once  beea. 
cftablillied  by  authors  of  reputatidn^  the  moft  commoia 
oq^reffionsy  by  beingprdented  in  this  cbhlecrated  order, 
may  fare  to  excite  poetical. aflbdations.    . 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  de- 
firoys  the  charm  of  poetiy,  than  aftring  of  words  VHbidi 
die  cuftom  of  ordinary  cUfcourfe  has  arranged  in  £>  m- 
Variable  ai^  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe  may  be  wdS^ 
cqnted  from  hieanng  its  commencement.  A  finj^ 
word  frequently  (bikes  us  as  flat  smd  prdaic,  in  ax^ 
lequence  of  its  familiarity ;  but  two  fuch  words  coupled 
together  in  the  order  of  converlation,  can  fcarcdy  be 
introduced  into  ferious  poetry  without  appearing  ludi* 
crous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fhewn  fo  flrikingly  a& 
Milton,  the  wonderful  elevation  which  (tyle  may  deriTe 
from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which^  while  it  is  per* 
fe£Uy  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to  which  ve 
are  in  general  accuftomed.  Many  of  his  moft  fublime 
periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  aie 
reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and* 
of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures  an  au- 
thor, to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  iniitatofs 
who  fpoil  the  eSed  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their 

reach. 
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reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,  it  is  an  acqui- 
firion  of  ftill  more  effential  co^fequence  than  to  him  who 
cxpreffes  himfelf  in  rhyme;  for  the  more  that  the 
ftrufture  of  the  verfe  approaches  to  profe,  the  more  it 
is  neceflfary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  compo- 
fition.  And  accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poets, 
ten  thoufand  catch  the  ftrufture  of  Pope's  verfification, 
for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Miltoh,  or 
of  Thomfon. 

The  fiaicility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every 
other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudied  it  with  fucceft ;  for  the  more  numerous  the 
Authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in  any  one 
direSion,  the  more  copious  are  the  materials  out  of 
^hich  mediocrity  may  feleft  and  combine,  fo  as  to 
^icape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm.     And,  in  fed,  in  our 
Q\¥n  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  re- 
source of  poetical  expreffion,  the  employment  of  ap- 
propriated words,  has  had  its  efFeft  fo  much  impaired 
by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a  few 
of  our  bed  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured  to  ftrike 
Out  a  new  path  for  themfelves,  by  refting  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  compofition  chiefly  on  a  Angular,  and, 
to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union  of  har- 
monious verfification,  with  a  natural  arrangement  of 
^irords,  and  a  fimple  elegance  of  expreffion.    It  is  this 
uiuon  which  feems  to  form  the  diftinguifliing  charm 
of  the  poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  on  our  judgments 
in  matters  of  tafte,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opi- 
nions of  a  nation  with  refpeft  to  merit  in  the  fine 

C  c  arts, 
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arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  fonn  of-  dw 
government,  and  the  (late  of  their  manners.  Vo 
taire,  in  hib  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his  receptioii  iai 
the  French  academy,  gives  feveral  reafons  why  tl 
poets  of  that  coimtry  have  not  fncceeded  in  ddbi 
^  ing  rural  fcenes  and  employments.  The  principal  on 
is,  the  ideas  of  meannefs,  and  poverty  and  wietd 
ednefs,  which  the  French  are  accuftomed  to  aflbdal 
with  the  profeffion  of  hufbandry.  The  fame  thmg  i 
alluded  to  by  the  Abb^  de  Lille,  in  the  preErainar 
difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Georgio 
*'  A  tranflation,**  fays  he,  "  of  this  poem,  if  it  ha 
*^  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius,  wool 
*'  have  been,  better  calculated  than  any  other  "mxik 
^'  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  ni 
^  lion  of  the  iEneid  itfelf,  however  well  excculd 
would,  in  this  refped,  be  of  lefs  utility ;  inafinnd 
as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  idd 
more  eafily  to  the  defcription  of  heroic  atcUen 
^^  ments,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomen 
**  and  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  To  force  i 
to  exprefs  thefe  with  fuitable  dignity,  would  hav 
been  a  real  conquefl:  over  that  falfe  delicaqf 
**  which  it  has  contradted  from  our  unfortunate  pre 
"  judices." 

How  diflferent  muft  have  been  the  emotions  vnA 
which  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  h\ 
an  anticnt  Roman,  while  he  recolleded  that  perkx 
in  the  hiflory  of  his  country,  when  didators  vcn 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  flate 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupadoD 

AfUt< 
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A  ftate.  of  manners  to  which  a  Roman  author  of  a 
later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  he 
afcribes,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic^  to  the  grate- 
ful returns  which  the  earth  then  mide  to  the  illuftri- 
ous  hands  bv  which  (he  was  cultivated.  "  Gaudente 
"  terra  vomere  laureato,  et  triumphali  aratore  *," 


SECTION    UI. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Affociai'ton  on  our  aBlve  Principles ,   and 

on  our  moral  Judgments, 

TN  order  to  illuflrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence  of 

•*•  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 

feall  add  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  eflfefts  on  our 

^fiive  and  moral  principles-    In  dating  thefe  remarks, 

I  fliall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  every 

occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myfelf  to  fucb 

general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  prefuppofe  any 

particidar  enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of 

^Qion,  or  any  particular  fyftem  concerning  the  nature 

of  the  moral  faculty.     If  my  health  and  leifure  enable 

^e  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  I  propofe,  in. 

^Hc  fcquel  of  this  work,  to  refume  thefe  inquiries,  and 

^o  examine  the  various  opinions  to  which  they  have 

given  rife^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  ope- 
^^ates  in  producing  new  principles  of  a£lion,  has  been 
explained  very  diftindly  by  different  writers.     What^ 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  xyiii.  4. 

C  c  2  ever 
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ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ^ 
petite,  or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelf  deiired  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubfervient ;  and  by 
being  thus  habitually  affodated  in  our  apprehenfioa 
with  agreeable  objeds,  it  frequently  comes,  in  procdf 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfelf,  inde* 
pendently  of  its  utility.     It  is  thus  that  wealth  be-^ 
comes,   with  many,   an  ultimate  objeft  of  purfuit; 
although,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  madf 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objeds.     In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  defire 
drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  did 
eftimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  held  by 
the  public.     Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutcbe* 
fon  •  ficondary  defires ;  and  their  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.    "  Since 
**  we  are  capable,*'  fays  he,  "  of  refleftion,  memorfy 
**  obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  diflant  tend* 
encies  of  objefbs  and  actions,*  and  not  confined  to 
things  prefent,  there  muft  arife,  in  confequence  of 
our   original   defires,   fecondary   defires   of  every 
thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary 
defires  ;  and  that  with  flrength  proportioned  to  the 
**  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufefulnefs  or 
*'  neceflity  of  the  advantageous  objeft.'*     ''  ITius,** 
he  continues,  "  as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the 
'*  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  origi- 
•'  nal  defires,  we  mufl  alfo  defire  them ;  and  hence 
*'  arifes  the  univerfality  of  thefe  defires  of  wealth  anl 
**  power,  fince  they  are  the  means  of  gratif)'ing  all 

♦  Sec  his  Eflay  on  the  Nature  and  Condudi  of  the  Paffions, 

<«  Other 
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"  Other  defires/*  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me 
exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paiTage  is,  that  the 
author  clafles  the  defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth  ; 
whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reafons  which 
I  (hall  ftate  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
fermer  is  a  primary  defire,  and  the  latter  a  fecondary 
one. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
ciren  perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame 
mourner  in  which  a  perfon  who  is  regarded  as  a  mo- 
del of  taite  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fantaflical  drefs ;  fo  a  man  of  fplendid  virtues  may 
attrad  fome  efleem  alfo  to  his  imperfe£tions ;  and,  if 
I^iaced  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  render  his 
^ces  and  follies  obje£ts  of  general  imitation  among 
the  multitude. 

•*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  fays  Mr.  Smith  *, 
**  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
**  teriflic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  coiinefted, 
"  according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  gene- 
**  rolity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty  ;  and  proved 
**  that  the  perfon  who  afted  in  this  manner,  was  a 
^  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
"  xxers,  and  regularity  of  conduft,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  'Were  altogether  unfiafhionable,  and  were  connefted, 
''  in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning, 
**  hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperficial  minds, 
"  the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times  agreeable. 
**  They  conneft  them,  not  only  with  the  fplendor  of 
**  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior  virtues  which  they 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

C  c  3  *^  afcribe 
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**  afcribe  to  their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  fiiee» 
dom  and  independency ;  with  frankae^  gc3ieni%t 
humsmit}',  and  pblitenefs*  The  virtues  of  the  » 
*^  ferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  contrary,  their  {ar* 
^^  fimoniotis  frugality,  their  painful  induftry,  and  i^ 
<<  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean  and  ^ 
'^  greeable.  They  conned  them  both  unth  the  men* 
*^  nefs  of  the  flation  to  which  thefe  qualities  oooi- . 
^^  monly  belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  whidi 
^^  they  fuppofe  ufually  accompany  them ;  fuch  at 
^^  an  abjed,  cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfiaiii| 
**  difpofition." 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paflages  fioo 
-Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  pU- 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  fSscaaittj 
defires,  and  to  accoiant  for  fome  perverfions  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fuiEcient,  If 
fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  aO 
our  a£dve  principles  without  exception.  The  firil  of 
thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of 
the  dodrine  of  Affodation  was  made  bv  the  Rcvc- 
rend  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  differtation  "  concerning  the  fiin* 
"  damental  Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed 
by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbifhop  King's 
Eflay  "  on  the  Origin  of  Evil/*  In  this  diffcrtatioD, 
the  author  endeavours  to  (hew,  *'  that  our  approba- 
tion of  morality,  and  all  affections  whatfoevcr,  arc 
finally  refolvable  into  reafon,  pointing  out  private 
happinefs,  and  are  converfant  only  about  things  ap* 
'^  prehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ;  ani 
"  that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  arc  to 

^^  be  accounted  for  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and 

"may 
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"  may  properly  be  called  habits.**  The  fame  princi- 
{des  have  been  fince  pufhed  to  a  much  greater  length 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  fyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  men^- 
tioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  the  aflbcia- 
^  tian  of  ideas  was  faffident  to  account  for  all  our 
*^  ]ntelle£hial  pleafures  and  pains  *.'*  ' 

It  mufl,  I  think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged,  that 
lids  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  our  affeflions, 
and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a  moft  ingenious  refinement 
upon  the  lelfilh  fyftem,  as  it  was  formerly  taught ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many  <rf  the 
common  realbnings  againil  that  fyftem  is  eluded* 
Aflftong  thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrds  has  always 
been  laid  on  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  our 
aiflfe£Hons  operate,  and  the  moral  fenfe  approves  or 
condemns ;  and  on  our  total  want  of  confcioufnefs^ 
in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happinds. 
The  modem  advocates  for  the  felfifli  fyftem  admit  the 
£a&  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  opponents ;  and 
grant,  tibat  after  the  moral  fenfe  and  our  various  af- 
iedions  are  formed,  their  exerdfe,  in  particular  cafes^ 
^Doay  become  completely  difinterefted  ^  but  ftill  they 
contend,  that  it  is  upon  a  regard  to  our  own  happi* 
neb  that  all  thefe  principles  are  originally  grafted. 
• 

*  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  carried  this  principle 
«f  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 
iiniveriality  of  its  applications  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  to  that  of 
tlie  principle  of  attra£lion  in  phyfics.  "  Here,"  fays  he,  **  is  a 
**  kind  of  attrafUon,  which  in  the  mental  woiid  will  be  found  to 
^  h^¥e  as  extraordinary  eifeds  as  in  the  natural^  and  to  (hew  itfelf 
«« in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.'*  Treat,  of  Hum,  NtU*  YoLi. 
p.  30. 

Cc4  The 
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The  analogy  of  avarice  ynH  ferve  to  illuflxate  the 
ftope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  diii 
principle  of  a&ion  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  enjo3nnents  which  it  enables  us  to  poichafe,  dot 
money  is  originally  defired ;  and  yet,  in  proceft  of 
time,  by  means  of  die  agreeable  impreffions.  wfaidi  ire 
aflbdated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own 
fake }  and  even  continues  to  be  an  obje£k  of  bur  pur* 
fuit,  long  after  we  have  loft  aU  relifh  for  thofe  eqoy- 
ments  which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy  oa 
the  fubjeft,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  obfervii^,  ia 
general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  wUch 
the  theory  of  aflbdation  cannot  poiBbly  be  caiiied; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formatioiiof 
new  principles  of  a£tion,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofiooa 
that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly  exifting  in  die 
mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is,  when  we  are  aimed 
at  this  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  armed 
at  the  fimple  and  original  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conducting  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  juft- 
ly,  for  a  difpofition  to  multiply  original  principles  to 
an  unneceflary  degree.  It  may  be  quefUoned,  v^ 
ther  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  fonM- 
times  been  milled  by  too  eager  a  defire  of  abridging 
their  number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, and  the  leaft  dangerous.  It  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to  the 
vanity  of  a  theorift  ^  and  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous,  b^ 

caufe 
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raufe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to  ^ve  rife  to 
I  fuppreflion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation  of  feds ;  or  to 
•etard  the  progrefs  of  the  fdence,  by  beftowing  upon  it 
in  appearance  of  fyftematical  perfeftion,  to  which,  in 
ts  prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abftrafting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
ivhich  muft  always  refult  from  a  precipitate  reference 
3f  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me,  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.     It  has,  indeed, 
feme  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclufions 
concerning  the  rule  of  life.     For,  although  we  were 
to  grant,  that  all  our  principles  of  aflion  are  acquir- 
ed ;  fo  ftriking  a  difference  among  them  muft  ftill  be 
admitted,  as  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  clearly  thofe 
univerfal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  hu- 
Hian  conduft,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed 
by  education  and  fafhion.     It  muft  ftill  be  admitted, 
that  while  fome  aftive  principles  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular individuals,    or  to  particular  tribes  of  men ; 
there  are  others,  which,  arifmg  from  circumftances  in 
which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind  muft  agree,  are 
common  to  the  whole  fpecies.     Such  a£Hve  principles 
as  fall  under  this  laft  defcription,  at  whatever  period 
of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the  inftin£l  of  fusion  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acquired  perception  of 
diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  per- 
ceptive  powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  any  of  our  other  fenfes. 

Leaving, 
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Leaving,  therefore,  the  quelUon  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  a£tive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  bcvi'^ 
ty,  to  be  the  fubjcft  of  future  difcuiTion,  I  (hall  conclude 
this  SciSion  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  practical 
nature. 

It  has  been  fiiewn  by  different  writers,  how  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fubiimity  of  material  objects-  aiifea 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  aifociate  with  them.  The  imprefEon  produced  on  the 
external  fenfes  of  a  poet,  by  the  moil  ftriking  fcene  in 
nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what  is  produced  oa 
the  fenfes,  of  a  peafant  or  a  tradefman :  yet  how  differ- 
cnt  is  the  degree  of  pleafure  refulting  from  this  im- 
preflion !  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  afcribed,  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the 
habitual  ftudies  and  amufements  of  the  poet  have  aflb- 
dated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious objefts  of  our  purfuit  in  life.     Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  frequently  what  one  man  confiders  as- 
effential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indifference^ 
or  diflike  by  another.     Of  thefe  differences  of  opinion^. 
much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a  diverfity  of  con — 
ftitution,  which  renders  a  particular  employment  of  th^ 
intelle£tual   or  adive  powers  agreeable  to  one  man^ 
which  is  not  equally  fo  to  another.     But  much  is  alfc^ 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  effeft  of  affociation ;  which,  prioKT 
to  any   experience  of  human  life,  conncds  pleafing" 
ideas  and  pleafing  feelings  with  different  objeds,  in 
the  minds  of  different  perfons. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  ailbciations^  every  man  ap^ 
pears  to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objed  of  his  'wiihei, 
with  a  zeal  difproportiofied  to  its  intrinfic  value  >  and 
the  philofopher  (whofe  principal  enjoyment  arifes  from 
fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to  fmile  at  the  ardour 
with  which  theaflive  part  of  mankind  purfue,  what 
appear  to  him  to  be  mere  fiiadows.  This  view  of  ha« 
man  afiairs,  fome  writers  have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  re« 
prefent  life  as  a  fcene  of  mere  illufions,  where  the  mind 
refers  to  the  objefts  around  it,  a  colouring  which 

cxifh  only  in  itfelf ;  and  where,  as  the  Poet  expreflesit^ 

• 
-**  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays. 


«  Thofc  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days.* 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentations  of  hu-» 
man  life  be  ufefiil  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  aflbciations 
whkh  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth, 
are  frequently  a  fource  of  inconvenience  and  of  in£- 
candud,  is  fufEciently  obvious ;  but  that  this  tendency 
of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole,  the  fum  of  human 
enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indifputable ;  and  the 
iaftances  in  which  it  mifleads  us  from  our  duty  and  our 
faappinefs,  only  prove,  to  what  important  ends  it  might 
be  fubfervient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting  them 
in  their  full  extent)  juftify  the  praftical  inferences  which 
have  been  often  deduced  from  them,  with  refped  to 
the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.  In  every  cafe,  indeed,  in 
which  our  enjoyment  dq)ends  upon  afTociation,  it  may 
be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  external  objed 
which  cuitom  has  rendered  the  caufe  or  the  occaficm 
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of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happine&« 
The  effeft  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  th«i 

'  mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  aflbci— 
ation ;  but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  th^ 
lefs  exquifite :  nor  are  the  objefts  of  his  admiration  o 
the  lefs  value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  thei  m 
principal  charms  from  the  embellifliments  of  his  fanc^ 

It  is  the  bufmefs  of  education,  not  to  counterad,  i: 
any  inftance,  the  eftabliihed  laws  of  our  conftitutioi 
but  to  direft  them  to  their  proper  purpofes.  That  th 
influence  of  early  aflbciations  on  the  mind  might 

'  employed,  in  the  moft  efieftual  manner,  to  aid  ou 
moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the  effed-^^ 
which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling  men  to 
courfe  of  a£Uon  which  their  reafon  forces  them  to  con- 
demn ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  th( 
happinefs  of  human  life  might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains 
diminifhed,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  whicber 
children  are  fo  apt  to  conned  with  events  and  withr 
fituations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  wer^: 
firmly  aflbciated  in  their  apprehenfions  with  the  duties 
of  their  ftations,  with  the  purfuits  of  fdence,  and  with 
thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  antient 
ftoical  doftrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imaginatioji  * 
on  morals ;  a  fubjecl,  on  which  many  important  re- 
marks, (though  exprefled  in  a  form  difterent  from  that 
which  modern  philofophers  have  introduced,  and,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  fo  precil'e  and  accurate,)  are  to 

*  According  to  the  ufc  which  I  make  of  the  words  Imagination 
and  AfTociation,  in  this  work,  their  cfFecls  are  obvioufly  dillinguifh- 
able.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  illuftrate  th<  difference 
between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R]- 

be 
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>e  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epiftetus,  and  in  the 
Meditations  of  Antoninus*.  This  doftrine  of  the 
Jtoical  fchool.  Dr.  Akenfide  has  in  view  in  the  fol- 
o-wng  paffage : 

«*  Aftion  treads  the  path 
^*  In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good, 
**  Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
**  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
•«  Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform'd: 
••  Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 
••  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intelle£iual  eye 
^*  With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 
•*  Is  tliere  a  man,  who  at  the  found  of  death 
^*  Sees  ghaftly  fhapes  of  terror  conjur'd  up, 
•*  And  black  before  him :  nought  but  death-bed  groans 
•*  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
•«  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 
•*  An  unknown  depth  ?     Alas  !  in  fuch  a  mind, 
•*  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
««  The  image  of  his  country ;  nor  the  pomp 
*<  Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
«<  Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
«*  The  confcious  bofom  with  a  patriot's  flame : 
"  Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
«<  Or  ftand  the  hazard,  is  a  greater  ill 
"  Than  to  betray  his  country  ?     And  in  aft 
«  Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ? 
«  Here  vice  begins  then  f." 

•  Sec  what  Epiftctus  has  remarked  on  the  x?wi5  o*«  it^  ^xrra- 
fyi^.  (Arrian,  1.  i.  c.  12.)  'Om  »t  toXXomu;  ^Parccur^yiu  Towimi  <ro4 
fo-rou  11  ^K»wa.  Pavrirou  ya^  vtcq  t«»  ^rvamm  i  4t/x»i.  Pacrri  at 
mmifj  T»»  (Twex"?  '*'*'*  '^^>^»^*>^  ^xvrourKiff  &C.  &C  Anton.  L  V. 
f,  16- 

-f  Plcafurcj  of  Imagination,  b  iii. 
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SECTION    IV. 

General  Remarks  &m  tie  SubjeSs  treated  in  ibe  foregnng^ 

ieBions  tf  this  Ciafter. 

m 

t 

IN  penifing  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Chapter, 
I  am  aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfervations  which  I  have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more  general 
principles.  I  am  alfo  aware,  that,  to  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  fimilar  objedion  will  occur  againft 
alt  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  them  the  efied:  of  inexcufable  prejudice^  that 
I  (hould  flop  fhort  .fo  frequently  in  die  explanation, 
of  phenomena ;  when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  &tis^ 
fa£lory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  aiTodation  o 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  natur 
e^bits. 

To  this  obje£Uon,  I  fhall  not  feel  myfelf  much  in — 
tcrefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  ob- 
fervations are  candidly  and  accurately  ftated,  fo  fa«^ 
as  they  reach.  Suppofmg  that  in  fome  cafes  I  may 
have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeoilations,  al-r 
though  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfeft,  cannot  he 
confidered  as  flanding  in  oppofition  to  the  conclufions 
of  more  fuccefsflil  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  farther  to  obferve,  that  fucli 
views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofmg  the  objeftioa  to   be  well* 

founded,) 
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fettnded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indifpenfably  necef- 
fiurjr,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  ge- 
Heral  and  comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it,  which 
fomc  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have  been  am* 
bilious  to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I  fhall  only  remark, 
that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difco- 
very  has  been  gradual,  from  the  fefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it  would  be 
fingular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a  fcience,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
fefledly  in  its  infancy^  and  which  certainly  kbours 
under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  ftep 
Ihoutd,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  fingle  principle 
comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena  which 
we  know, 

Sujypofing  fuch  a  theory  to  be  completely  eftablifli- 
ed,  it  would  ftill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  flu- 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  fleps.  One  of  the  moft  im- 
|)ortant  ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a  per- 
manent hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the  parti- 
cular fads  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted 
ivith ;  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  underflood, 
unlefe  the  nund  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  in- 
veftigation. 

It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  condufling  the 
ftudies  of  others,  to  familiarife  their  minds,  as  com- 
{detely  as  poffible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  direfl:  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
confcioufnefs,  before  direfting  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpecula- 

tive 
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^€  curiofity.    In  natural  phikxfoplij, 

tbeory  of  Boficovich  to  be  true»  it  would  (131  be 

per,  or  rather  indeed  abfohitdy  neceflary,  to  ai£aiC* 

torn  ftudents,  in  the  foil  ftage  of  thtir  jdiyfical 

cation,  to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyficad  &Gb 

&11  under  our  a£lual  obfervations^  and  about 

aD  the  pradical  arts  of  life  are  ci^nverlant.    la 

manner,  in  the  philoTophy  of  mind,  there  axe 

general  hQs  for  which  we  hate  tbe  direft 

of  confdoufnefs.    The  words.  Attention, 

tion.  Memory,  Abftra£don,  Imagination,  Cuiiofiqr* 

Ambition,  Compalfion,  Refentment,  exprefs 'fowos 

and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man 

ftudy  by  refleding  on  his  own  internal 

Words  correfponduig  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  alU 

languages,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  tbe 

attempt  towards  a  philofophical  claflification  of  11 

|e£huil  and  moral  phenomena.    Such  a  claffifkariw^^     | 

however  imperfeft  and  indiftind,  we  may  be   ^     "" 

muft  have  feme  foundation  in  nature }  and  it  it 

leall  prudent,  for  a  philofopher  to  keep  it  in  view 

the  ground-work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  onl] 

direfts  our  attention  to  thofe  fa£b  in  the  human  con  --^ 

ftitution,  on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this  branck:^ 

of  fcience    mud    be  founded;    but   to  the  hBt^sss:^ 

which,  in  aji  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  coi 

fenfe  of  mankind,  to  be  the  moft  ftriking  and  ii      _ 

portant ;  and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  dfagcfi^^ 

of  theories,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  facilitate 

fludy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that 
of  the  fads  which  our  confdoufnefs  would  lead  us  u 

2  confidcr-^  1 


ider,  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  as  ultimate  hSti  are 
vable  into  other  principles  flill  more  genera}* 
ong  beibre  we  are  capable  of  refie&ion,"  (fays  Dr. 
1,)  ^^  the  original  perceptions  and  notions  of  the 
tind  are  fo  mixed,  compounded,  and  decompoand* 
1,  by  habits,  aflbdalions,  and  abftradions,  that  it 
extremely  di£5cult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon 
s  own  fbotfleps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations 
hich  have  employed  it  (ince  it  firft  began  to  think 
id  to  a£l."  The  fame  author  remarks,  that,  "  if 
e  could  obtain  a  diftinft  and  full  hiftory  of  all  that 
atb  paffed  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  ufc 
f  itafon  I  how  its  infant  feculdes  began  to  work,  and 
ow  they  brought  forth  2nd  ripenal  all  the  various 
totions,  opinions,  and  fendments,  which  we  find  in 
wfelves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  reflexion  j 
his  would  be  a  treafure  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which 
irould  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human 
aculdes,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  philofophers  about 
hem,  (ince  the  beginning  of  the  world."  To  ac- 
ipliih  an  analyfis  of  thefe '  complicated  phenomena 
•  the  (imple  and  original  principles  of  our  conftitu- 
^  is  the  great  objeft  of  this  branch  of  philofophy ; 
)  in  order  to  fucceed,  it  is  neceflary  to  afcertain  fa£b 
une  we  begin  to  reafbn,  and  to  avoid  generalizing^ 
my  inftance,  till  we  have  completely  fecured  the 
und  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a  caution,  which 
eceflary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
uier,  neceflary  here,  where  the  very  fefts  from 
ch  all  our  inferences  muft  be  drawn,  are  to  be  af- 
ained  only  by  the  moft  patient  attention  j  and^ 
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iwhere  almoft  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
guifcd ;  partly  by   the  inaccuracies  of  popular   I: 
guage,  and  partly  by  the  miflaken  theories  of  pfaJL- 
lofophers, 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retsinoidl 
the  phrafe  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas,  in  complianc:<c 
with  common  language,  I  am  for  from  being  corr::^- 
pletely  fatisficd  with  this  mode  of  expreffion.  I  hav^^ 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expofe  myfelf 
to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  dodkrines  in  a  n^"^ 
form. 

As  1  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  cautioa^  ^ 
hope  that  it  has  not  often  mifled  me  in  my  reafoning":^- 
At  the  fame  time,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  reformation  of 
common  language,  in  moft  of  the  branches  of 
How  much  fuch  a  reformation  has  effeded  in  ChenuftT"3? 
is  well  known ;  and  it  is  evidently  much  more  nec< 
in  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  where  the  prevaill 
language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popii^— 
lar  expreflions,  the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  a^'' 
fuggefted  by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  inth-^ 
compofition  of  this  work,  have  I  recollefted  tb^ 
advice  of  Bergman  to  Moneau  *.  **  In  reforming  tb  «^ 
*'  nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  whict^ 
**  is   improper.    They   who   underfland   the   fubje* 

already,  will  fufler  no  inconvenience  i  and  ih< 


ic 


*  "  Le  favant  Profcfleur  d^Upfal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  d  y"*^  ' 
**  d<'  Morvcau  dans  Ic*  demicrs  temps  dc  fa  vie,    i»c  faitcs  gra*^*^ 
**  a  aueune  denomination  improprc.     Ccux  qui  fawnt  dcja  ect^^"^ 
**  dront    toijjours  ;    ceux  qui   ne  favenl    pas    tncorc    entendre^ 
«*  phitut."   ATethode  Jc  Nomfnclat.  Chcmique,  t>ar  MM,  MoR\  i^ 
LjivoisiJ.r,  5:c, 
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^*  to  whom  the  fubjeft  is  new,  will  comprehend 
^*  it  with  the  greater  facility/*  But  it  belongs  to 
fucli  authors  alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries' 
y£  fcience  by  their  own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  inno« 
rations  in  language  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
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Of  M«nory- 


SECTION    I. 
General  Obfervatiom  on  Memory* 

A  MONG  the  various  powers  of  the  underftandirtg^ 
'^^  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  esca* 
mined  by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fo  maziy 
important  fa£ts  and  obfervations  have  been  coUe&ed,.  as 
the  faculty  of  Memory.     This  is  partly  to  be  sdcrifcxd 
to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily  diftinguifliaLUe 
from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  c^en 
by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  metapiiy- 
fical  inveftigations ;  and  partly  to  its  immediate  C^b- 
ferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  but  to     the 
ordinary  bufinefs  of  life ;  in  confequence  of  wh-ich, 
many  of  its  mofl:  curious  laws  had  been  obferved,  long- 
before  any  analyfis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers 
of  the  mind  j  and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a  part 
of  the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
treatife  of  education.   Some  important  remarks  on  tht 
fubjeft  may,  in  particular,  be  colleded  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  antient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  always  expreffcs  fomc  mo- 
dification of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treafor^ 
up,  and  preferve  for  future  ufe,  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire '> 
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quire}  a  faculty  whkh  i%  cbvUmOiy  the  gl'eat  feimdatieA 
of  2dl  inCelleSual  improvemeiit,  smd  without  which,  te 
advantage  co^id  be  derived  froB/k  the  x&oR.  enlarged 
exfmtac^*  lliis  facii^y  implies  two  fhings  :  a  capai 
city  of  retaining  kiK»t^lbdge ;  alid  i  pcfwtt  of  recaHing 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  oceafion  to  apply  it 
to  ufe*  The  word  Meaaiory  is  fometimefi^  ^mploybd  to 
eijqprefs  the  capacity,  and  fotnetimes  the  power«  W&eii 
^e  fpeak  of  a  retentive  meMory,  we  ufe  it  in  the  for* 
mtr  fenfe ;  when,  of  a  ready  memory,  iit  thfe  htter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  (lock  of 
knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recaHed  to  our 
dibughts,  in  one  of  two  ways :  fomethnes-  ihey  tecup 
to  ^  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  leaft,  without  any  inteiibrenos 
ott-  our  part ;  in  other  cafes,  they  are  twaUed^  in  confer . 
qnence  of  an?  efibrt  00  ouriidil;  For  iSm  farmed  6p^ 
tionof  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  iDentl^  ^  d^itf 
latagQage,  dillind;  from  Mem^iry;  "tht  hsn&^  tbo,-  is 
oft^  called  by  the  fame  name,  but  h  mow  pito^if 
diftinguifhedby  the  word  RecedleOxoni. 

There  are,  I  believe^  feme  othei^  zcteip&iticns^  befidi^ 
thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  dccaficmally 
employed ;  but  as  its  ambiguifSei  are  not  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prisf^t  inquiries,  I  fhall  Hot 
dwdl  any  longer  on  the  illuftraition  of  diftin£Hon$^ 
which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might  appear  un- 
interefling  and  minute*  One  diiUn£lion  adlyi  relative 
to  this  fubje£i,  occurs^  to  me,  as  defisrving  particular 
attention; 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  eilhi^  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe, 
dioughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in-  the  mind,  may 
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recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the  paft,  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever ;  as  when  I  re- 
peat over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart,  or  when 
I  think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend.  In  this  hft 
inftance,  indeed,  philofophers  diftinguiih  the  zGt  of  the 
mind  by  the  name  of  Conception ;  but  in  ordinary  dit 
courfe,  and  frequently  even  in  philofophical  wntingy 
it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  tfa^ 
and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  oT 
this  faculty  do  not  neceffarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 
pafL 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refpeft  to  the  memory  of 
events-  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  only  recal  to  the 
mind  the  former  objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the 
,  event  to  a  particular  point  of  time ;  fo  that,  of  every 
fuch  a£b  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  paft  is  a  necdSuj 
concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  di(tin£Uon,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  obje^Uon  which  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Memory  feem  to  prefent,  againft  a  doffarioe 
which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which 
any  objeft  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recollefUon  of  the 
event  muft  neceffarily  involve  an  aft  of  Conception* 
Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatic  reprefentalion  whkh 
I  have  recently  feen,  my  recoUeftion  of  what  I  fav, 
neceffarily  involves  a  conception  of  the  different  aftort 
by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every  aft  of  recol* 
leftion  which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a 
belief  of  their  paft  exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  r^ 
concile  this  conclufion  with  tlie  doftrine  formerly 

• 
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mainuined  concerning  Conception,  according  to 
"^jvhich  every  exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied 
xv^th  a  belief,  that  its  obje£l  exifts  before  us  at  the  pre- 
lent  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  dif-  . 
il.culty,  is  by  fuppofing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  paft  • 
^^ent^  is  not  a  fimple  zSt  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  mind  ^ 
firft  forms  a  conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges 
from  drcumftances,  of  the  period  of  dme  to  which  it  is 
^o  be  referred :  a  fuppofition  which  is  by  no  means  a 
gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer  a  particular  purpofe  ; 
but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to 
^2& :  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed, 
o{  conceiving  a  paft  event  without  any  reference  to 
tiHie,  it  follows,  fhat  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  - 
notions  which  Memory  preients  to  us,  which  is  necef* 
farily  accompanied  vnih  a  belief  of  paft  exiftence,  in  a 
^^y  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are 
^companied  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of 
Aeir  objefts  j  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the  • 
^ent  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  ' 
^  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftances.* 
So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  * 
P5irticular  objeft  connefted  with  the  event,  we  believe 
^e  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objefk;  but  this  belief,  ** 
^hich,  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  momentary,  is  inftantly 
torrefied  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience  j  • 
^<xd  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch  a  be- 
*^^f,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  -, 
^^  \irhich  it  aftually  happened.     Nor  will,  the  apparent  * 
^'^Cantaneoulhefs  of  fiich  judgments  be  confidere^  asr"^ 
unfurmountable  objefUon  to  the  doctrine  now  ad- 
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Tanced,  Bif  dsafe  who  faxyef^edftli  ofi  the  ptM^iim 
of  difiance  obtained  by  iigii^  wfaich^  aldm 
to  bq  ai.  hniMdiaie  as*  any  pereeptl^S'  df  4l0iidi,  Ihi 
been  ftiewn  by  philofophers  to  be  the  refuk-ef  #  jiid|^ 
soent  feuBdiod  <m  experience  afid  d^fdrniioBb  Ik 
veGsmce  w€  make  of  pad  ereata  to  de  jMrtkulir 
pdiois  of  tuM  al  which  they  took  pfaoe,  ivflE,  I  anii* 
chnedto  Ainky  the  more  we  coMfider  the  ftbjeft,  hi 
fcRuul.  tie^  inore^'  firikingly  anabgooa  to  A&  eftiBattk 
ofdiftaflbce  wekaixLto  form  by  die  cycsi. 

iikhoiigh^.hiorwever,  I  am,  my&if,  fittMIedk  wMk  dH 
t<mcitibatk  to  "^Mch  the  foregomg  veaHaaittg^  tcad^  I 
ixft  &M  fifoa  expedbg  that  tlie  cafe  wiD  be  th«  flaw 
with  allf  my  readers.    Some  of  tbefar  lAjjitAiooa,  wMdl 
I  caaeafi)y  intidpaie^  night,  I  beKrre,  be  oMaaadbf 
a  little  £Mtltar  difcufioQ ;  bntaitiieqQeftioii'aattMMif 
a  maittffr^of  ciiriofity,  and  has  no  neoeflary  cmmefite 
vtitk  the  obfervatkma  I  am  to  make  in  this  Ctej^if 
ihttU  not  profecute  the  fubjea  at  prefrat.    Tte  eyi> 
niotit  indeed,  we  form  concerning  ir,  has  Ao^refisrace* 
to  any^  oi  the  do&rines   maintained  in  this'  woiiy 
ei^ciepting  to  a  particular  fpeculation  concerning  the 
belief  accompanying  conception,  i;i4iich  I  Teiftaftd 
to  ftate^  ia  treating  of  that  fubjed,  and  which,  as  it 
appears:  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opi- 
niooa  I  refped,  I  propofed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence 
fuitable  to  the  £fficulty  of  fuch  an  enquiry.    The 
reaaainin^  obfervations  which  I  am  to  make  on  the 
power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  importanoe,  will  fumifh  but  little  room  for  a  £» 
vevfity  of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

h 


in  canfideting  thia  part  ^f  ^ur  coirfSttitic^y  one  of 
^-moft obvious  and  ftri^^  qu^ions  that  oecur^,  h^ 
lat  liie  dncumllalicesf  are  which  detenhkie  the^  nUe- 
arjf  to  r^laiflh  fotne  things  m  pi^eferehce  to  others  ? 
mcng  tlie  fubje^  whkh*  fuceeffivdy  occupy  our 
w^t9/^  ferthe  greater  miihber  Tanifli,  witfadut 
ffring  a  ttaee  behind  theb^'-Wfailis  others  beCbxtie, 

it  were,  a  pait  of  otirfeWcJ},^  ahd,  by  their  accif- 
alations,   lay  a  Ibundatfbfi  fer  our  perpetual  pro- 
e6  in  teiowkdg^.    Wkftout  j^^tcnfling  to  exhanlt 
t  &Ajed,  I  fkatl  eeiKfeift  ftiyfelF  at  prefefit  with  a 
rtiat  folutioa  of  this  dif&ctthy,  by  ffloftrath^  the 
pendcnce  of  memory  upon  tviit  prixtcif4esr  of  oo^ 
Ciai^^  vnkh  which  it  ir  plainly  Very  intimately  <fOn-  * 
&cd  y  attention^  and  the  aflbdati^nr  of  ideas. 
1  ekid«VE0ured  in-  a^  former  chaptel-  to  ftew,  thai! 
etft  is  a  certidn  afi  of  the  mind,  (dlftiiigudhed, 
di  by  i^hilidfeplters  Md  the  i^ulgar,  by  the  rvtim  of 
»tiioR>)  without  which  cnreit  tire  objefb  of  cfur  per-* 
ptian^  make  no  impreflTon  on  the  membry.    It  i$ 
lb  matt#  of  common  remark^  that  the  permanence 

ihc  impreflion  which  any  thing  leaves  in  the  me- 

c)ry,   is  pFoportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention 

liich  was  originally  given  to  it.     The  obfervadoit 

s  been  fa  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeftly 

ie»  that  it  is  unaece&ry  to  fiffer  any  illnftratioa 

it* 

I  have 

*  It  feems  to  be  owmg  to  tlilt  dependence  of  memory  on  at<^ 
idoDy  that  it  it  eaiier  to  get  by  heart  a  compofition,  after  a  very 
V  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each*  Uian 
:cr  a  hundred  reading»  without  fuch  an  effort.  The  effort  roufet 
€  attention  from  that  languid  date  in  which  it  remains,  while  the 

mind 


V I  have  only  to  o)>ienre:£urther9  witfake^ieft  to  it 
tottkUb  GQi^<}9ml:in  iht  vqlttipii Ui  wbich. it  ftmdi 
to  mmiorfi.ibdt  althouf^  &  be  a  yoliuitirj  M&^i^ 

^^^"Tf  .TTTJiT!'**'  ^^  ^''"  ?*^  "'^P  ""*¥t  ^^^*'"— ^fti 
Id  ^  cafe  of  ql:ge£U^tq  i^udi  we  Iia?e.b(Be»  taag^- 
to.attehd  at  an earlf^period of  life,  or  wfaM^are ok- 
culated  to  roufe.the  i^^rio^^  or  to  ajflhf^  ipj:oC  Mr  ^ 
paflioQs,  the  attention  .fi3Gefj.itiiBlf  upon  diem,  /ai  k 
were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on  our 
party  of  which  we  are  cpnfdous.    How  per&ftly  do 
we  ismembco'y  and  even  retain,  for  a  lopg  coucfetf 
years,,  the  fiaures  and  ibc  hand*writi9gfi^  gf  our  ac-: 
qiiaintaTi<y8»  although  we.  never  took  a|iy  particuhr 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ^    On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  objeft  does  not  inteieft  f<Mne  priodide  of 
our  nature,  we  may  ezamifie  k  again  and  again,  with 
a  wiiJI^i ,  to,  Wfuie  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  tbe 
nund,  without  our  being  aUe  to  command  that  de- 
gree of  attjendon  which  may,  lead  us  ^to  recogiuae  k 
die  next  time  we  fee  it.    A  perlbn,  for  eacan^Ie,  who 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to 
horfes  or  to  catde,  may  ftudy  for  a  confiderable  dme 
the  appearance  of  a  horfe  o|:  of  a  bullock,  widiout 


■^■^"*' 


mind  i«  giving  a  paflivc  rccqption  to  foreign  ideas.  The  feft  ts  re- 
marked by  lord  Bacon,  and  ift<«x|^ned  by  him  on  the  fimc  priit'-' 
ciple  to  wliich  I  have  referred  it. 

**  QujK  expeAantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  harrent: 
quam  qux  praetervolant«  Itaque  ii  fcriptum  aliquod  vicirt  per^* 
legeris,  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  difces,  quam  fi  illud  leg 

<<  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit  memoria. 

"  infpiciendo  librum." 

Baconi  /fov.Crg*  lib.iL  aph.  26. 

bein 
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being  able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronotmce  on 
his  identity ;  while  a  horfe-dealer  or  a  gtazier  recxir 
le£ls  many  hundreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with 
wiiich  he  is  converfant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the 
fauces  of  his  acquaintances.     In  order  to  account  for> 
this,  I  would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a. 
voluntary  a£t,   and  although  we  are  always  able^ 
'W^Iien  we  choofe,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of 
it  ;  yet,  unlefs  the  objed  to  which  it  is  dire&ed  be 
really  interefting,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity^ 
die  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately 
forget  our  purpofe.    When  we  are  employed,  there- 
fore, in  ftudying  fuch  an  obje£t,  it  is  not  an  exclu« 
fivc^  and  fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  wc 
sire  lofing  fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  in- 
ftant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are  coa* 
&ious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be} 
^flFbrts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unfuccefsfid  at- 
ternpts  to  keep  the  mind  fleady  to  its  objed,  and  to . 
^seclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to 
foliciting  its  notice. 
If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
explanation  of  a  fa£t  which  has  been  often  re- 
'Marked,  that  objefts  are  eafily  remembered  which 
2=flFcft  any  of  the  paflions  *.     The  paffion  affifts  the 
^^^mory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  con- 


Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmus  parras^  ufitatasy  quotidiana^ 
mcminifTe  noii  folemus ;  propterea  quod  nulla  Tiiii  nova  ant 
admirabili  re  commovetur  animus.  At  (i  quid  videmua  ant 
^udimus  egregie  turpe,  authoneflum,  innfitatuniy  magnunit  jn* 
^^edibile,  ridiculum^  id  diu  meminiiTe  confuevimns.'* 

ylJ  Htrerm,  lib.  3. 

nexioa 


4^4       SLEMEWTfl nv  Tin  *mtj^6¥hY    cu^lft 

iKxknf  bmrein  ^ein^  bm  totf  prefefks^*  Mrmg  tfiii 
time  it  contittuto^  a  fteady  aiid  dccl«#f6  •Ggtia  txy  A'6 
attelltkyli^  >  .       ^       •    .  :i 

'*  Ttsc  eollileiiioii  betMrMii  itujiiMAy  wff  tbci  anbosKfanM 
of  ide»  is  fo  ftlrikitig^  that  it  hai^  hien  fnppaM  Vf 
hnm^  that  the  Whole  of  it»  bheft^Hiehal  nJ%Rt  ^te  rt* 
fi^ed  into  fhift  principle;  Biit  ihS»  h'dndtMy  tSt 
the  cafe.  The  aflbdaftkA  Sf  Heals  cotmS&  otir  Sritf& 
^ira  thougMs  ^b  eaiH  6iSiefr,  fo  as  to  {yj^nt^  Aenr 
to  th«  n^d  ift  a  ceftabi  brddr ;  but  it  prtfofl^di  Ae 
esdftence  of  thefe  thduglit»  in  the  mind;  or,  »  ^Uler 
vord«»  lb ^prefappofes  st  fec^ty  of  retidohig^  die  ktaoir* 
Iflc^  which  we  acquire.  It  kivotws'  ;alfi>  al  p6wer  ^ 
ncognfaing)  as  fontiar  bbji^  c^  atEiiMicStiv  ^ 
thbughir  that  from  tinur  to  time  ocdur  W  tfe  ^.a  ptt^er 
wittch  k  not  itnpfitfd  in  ^M  k#  of  cAif  natwtf  #Si«S- 
tt  ckHld'ihe  aifixdatibn  of  iddasw  Ith  pofl%fe,  ftft- 
ly,  tbat  our  thoughts:  might  hare  fisccetdiA  Hitdk 
other,  according  fb  the  fame  laws  asf  at  prefent,  with* 
out  fuggefUng  to  us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  pad ;  and, 
in  h&j  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  rtien,  who  retains  pretty  ex- 
adly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
fometimes  unable  to  recoiled  in  what  manner  the 
particulars  which  they  find  conncfted  together  in  Aeir 
thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the  mind ;  whether  they 
occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated 
to  them  in  converfation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
aifociating  principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  occur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe  j  for  the  moft 

impor- 
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important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might  h^ve  re* 
sukied  latent  in  the  mindj^  even  vrhen  thofe  occa- 
sions prelentcd  themfelves  to  which  they  are  immedi- 
jAdj  applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of  our 
Q^t\ire,  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  t9 
pals,  firom  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to 
o&x  them£blves  to  our  choice  as  fubjedh  of  medita- 
tion,  but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for 
the  aid  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  re- 
calls to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fubjed  which 
that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfjervations  comprehend  an  analyfis 
pf  memory  fuffidently  accurate  for  my  prefent  pur* 
pofe:  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate  the 
fame  fubje^l  more  completely,  will  occur  in  the  re* 
maining  le£kions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we 

have  proceeded  fo  far  in  our  inquiries   concerning 

Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and 

to  alcertain  the  relation  in  which  it  (lands  to  the 

wier  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advanced 

as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 

ike  fubj<ed  permits.     The  various  theories  which  have 

attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impreflions 

ia  the  fenforium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphilofophical  to 

de&rve  a  particular  refutation*.     Such,  indeed,   is 

Uie  poverty  of  language,  that  \ve  cannot  fpeak  on  the 

Aib)e£k  without  employing  expreffions  which  fuggeft 

ooe  theory  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us 

always  to  recoiled,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely 

dgurative,  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  pheno* 

*  Sec  Note  [S]. 

7  m«na 
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mena  to  wlucfa  they  refer.  It  is  partly  ijntfa  a  ykw  to 
remind  mj  readers  of  this  confideradon,  that,  find- 
ing it  impoffible  to  lay  afide  completely  metaf^orial 
or  analogical  words,  Ihave  ftudied  ta avoid fiich  an 
uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  m^t » 
dicate  a  preference  to  one 'theory  radier  than  anodw ; 
and,  by  domg  fo,  have  \perhaps  fomedmes  beeo  M 
to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  mpre  foddenly, 
than  would  be  proper  in  a^compofition  wh^  aimed 
at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This  caudon  in  the  de 
of  the  common  language  concerning  memory,  k 
feemed  to  me  the  more  neceflary  to  attend  to,  that 
the  general  difpolidon  which  every  perfon  feels  al  die 
commencement  of  his  pliilofophical  purfiuts,  to  en- 
plain  the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  mat* 
ter,  ky  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular  faculty,  encon* 
raged  by  a  variety  of  peculiar  circumftances.  Hie 
analogy  between  committing  a  thing  to  memory  dni 
we  wifh  to  remember,  and  engraving  on  a  tiliicta 
faft.that  we  wifh  to  record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  pre* 
fent  idelf  even  to  the  vulgar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  \A 
natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  confidering  memory 
as  a  fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  jst- 
ferve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of  our  infbrmadon* 
The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this* faculty  oat 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appear^ 
from  the  effe&s  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  <Ufeafe^ 
and  intoxicadon,)  is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  hav^ 
not  been  much  converfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as 
(towing  fome  plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  att< 
to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

X  IcannoiE 
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I  cannot  help  taking  this  oj^Kntunity  of  expreffing 
a  wifh,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  morfe  pain^ 
than  they  have  been  at  hitherto,  to  afcertafai  the  val^ 
rious  effefts  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by 
difeafe  and  old  age*     Thefe  efieds  are  widely  diverii* 
fied  indifferent  cafes.     In  fome  it  would  feem  that 
the  memory  is  impaired,^  in  confequence  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  attention ;  in  others,  that  the 
power  of  recoUedion  is  difturbed,  in  confequence  of 
a  derangement  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  on 
which  the  alTociatlon  of  ideas  depends.    The  decay 
of  memory^  which  is  the  common  eSe&  of  age» 
ieems  to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.    It  is 
probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity 
of  attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phyfical  change  in 
the  conftitution ;  but  it  is  alfo  reafonable  to  think, 
that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the  eSkGt  which  the 
decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the.extinftion  of  our  pall 
lions,  have,  in  diminifhing  the  interelt  which  we  fed 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.    Ths^  no  de- 
rangement takes  place,   in  ordinary  cafes,  in  that 
part  of  the  conflitution  on  which  the  aflbciation  of 
ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  difUnft  and  circum-* 
ftantial  recoUedion  which  old  men  retain  of  the  tranf- 
actions  of  tl^dr  youth  *.     In  fome  difeafes,  this  part 

of 

*  Swifl  fomewhere  cxprcfTes  his  furprifcy  that  old  men  fhould 
emember  their  anecdotes  fo  diflindly,  and  fhould,  notwithfland- 
rtgf  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  in  the 
ourfie  of  the  fame  converfation ;  and  a  fimilar  remark  is  made  by 
I'lontaigney  in  one  of  his  Eifays:  **  Surtout  les  Vieillards  font 
^  dangereux»  a  qui  la  fouvenance  des  chofes  palTces  demeure,  ct 
'  ont  perdu  la  four^ancc  dc  leurs  redites." 

Liv.i.  chap.ix.  (Des  Meateurs.) 

The 
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of  tlie  conftitulion  is  evidently  affeded.  A  ftroke  of 
the  palfy  ^ae  been  known,  (while  it  did  not  dcArtf 
the  power  of  fpeech,)  to  render  the  patient  incap^ 
of  recollefling  ilie  names  of  the  moft  familiar  ob- 
jefls.  What  is  ilill  more  remarkable,  the  name  of 
an  objeft  has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  ai 
formerly,  although  the  fight  of  the  objeft  ceafed  t« 
fuggefl  the  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  agt 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  neceflai7  confequence  of  » 
phylftral  change  in  the  conllitution,  or  a  neceffary 
conftquence  of  a  diminutioa  of  fenfibiUtv,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wife  man  to  fubnilt  cheerfully  to  the  kit  of 
his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think.,  thai 
fometluiig  may  be  done  by  our  own  etforts,  to  ob- 
,  \iate  the  inconveniences  which  commonly  rcfuU  from 
it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  '1>art  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  fomeiimes  able  to  remedj 
this  dcfeCl,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in 
their  traofadions,  and  to  clailJhcation  amontr  their 
ideaE,  than  is  necefiary  to  the  bidk  of  itmi^wS 
might  it  not  be  poffible,  m  the  fane  way,  to  yai 
oSf  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  tJie  encKadimaHi 
which  time  mikta  on  due  bculty  ?  llie  few  old  nea 
who  continue  in  the  a^Uve  leenes  of  Ufe  to  the  bft 
moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  ranch  leix  of  a  want  of  recolle£tioii,  tfatf 


The  faA  fMma  to  be,  that  ■&  theiroM  idm  remaiii  in  tbe  mA 
conrtcAed  M  formcHy  by  the  diSerent  affociating  prindpla;  bat 
that  the  power  of  attention  to  atirtdeM  and  mw  occumaca  >> 
impaired. 

dKtr 
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thei^  eotemporaries^      This   is   undoubtedly   owing 
paxtly  to  the  effed  which  the  purfuits  of  bulinefs  muft 
neceflaiily  have,   in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  at- 
tention.   But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits 
.of   arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and  in. 
fenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  in- 
firmities.   The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old 
men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  cafe  that 
happens  not  imfrequently,)  feems  to  favour  this  fup- 
polition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had  the  good*for* 
time  to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  adlive,  and  an 
honourable  life,  having  begxm  to  feel  fome  of  the 
uTual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find 
refources  in  his  own  fagacity,  agaiilft  moft  of  the  in. 
convenienciess^^with  which  they  are  commonly  attend- 
ed ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with 
the  cool  eye  of  an  indifferent  obferver,  and  employ- 
lag  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  progrefs,  has  converted 
€ven  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  fource  of  philofo- 
phical  amufement. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals* 

^^  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties, 
■^  Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  beftowed  in  the 
5^^^  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals ;  and  it 
^^  ftqr  from  being  impoflible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
^^U  foimded.     If,  however,  we  confider,  that  there 
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18  fcarcely  any  man  whahas  not  memtrjr  fufficient  t0» 
learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  lo  learn  to  recogtuae^ 
at  the  firft  glance,  the  appearaafeft  of  an  iofinke 
number  of  familiar  objefts ;  befides  acqutriim;  fiichan* 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  naturct  and  the  ordk 
,  nary  cour&of  human  affaiis,  as  is  nieceflary  for  di- 
re^ng  his  condu£t  in  life;  we  fhaU  be  fatkiSed  that 
the  original  difparities  among  mesbi,  in  this  ref^ed^ 
are  by.  no  means  fo  immenfe  as  they  feem  to  be  at 
firft  view ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  afciibed  to  diflbent. 
habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of  fcTeftion' 
among  the  various  objects  and  events  {urefepud  to. 
theii'  cunofity. 

A$  the  great  purjpofe  to.which  this  fiiculty  is  tvb^ 
fervient,  is  ta  enable,  us  to  colleft,  apd  to  retaiot  &r 
the  future  regulation  of  our  condu&,  th^  refuhs  of 
our,  paft  experience;  it  is  evident  that  the  degree. o^ 
perfi^dbn  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  diSefcait  jper- 
fons,  muft  vary ;  firft,  with  the  facility  of  making 
the  original  acquifidon}  fecondly,  with  the  perma- 
nence of  the  acquifition ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quick* 
nefs  or  readinefs  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on 
particular  occafions,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities, 
therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  be  fufceptible;  fecondly,  to  be  retentive;  and 
thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united  J 
in  the  fame  perfon;  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a^ 
memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and  ready ;  hatM 
I  doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  commonly,  verj^ 
retentive :  for,  fufdiptibility  and  readinefs  are  t)(>d=:^ 
conneded  with  a  facility  of  aiTociating  ideas,  accord^ 
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ing  to  their  more  obvious  relations ;  whereas  reten- 
tivenefs,  or  tenadouTnefs  of  memory,  depends  prin- 
cipally on  what  is  feldom  united  with  this  facility,  a 
difpoiition  to  fyftem  and^to  philofophical  arrange- 
menL  Thefe  obfervations  it  will  be  neceflary  tg  il* 
luftrate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different 
fubje£k,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little 
accuftomed  to  refled  and  to  generalife,  affbdate  thdr 
Ideas  chiefly  according  to  thdr  more  obvious  rela- 
tions} thofe,  for  example,   of  refemblance  and  of 
^^^>Sy»  ^^^  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  re- 
htioiis  arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place : 
^ereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are  com- 
monly afibciated  according  to  thofe  relations  whicb 
are  brought  to  light  in  confequence  of  particular  ef- 
forts of  attention ;  fuch  as  the  relations  of  Caufe  and 
£fie£l:,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufion.     This  differ- 
CQce  in  the  modes  of  alTociation  of  thefe  two  claifes 
of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  fome  very  ftriking  di- 
verfities  between    them    in   refpe£t    of   intellefhial 
charader. 

In  iHt  firft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
^e  rdations  which  conned:  ideas  together  in  the  mind 
^f  the  philofopher,  it  mud  neceflarily  happen,  that 
^hen  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquired 
knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be  reqnifite  to 
^liable  him  to  recoUeft  it.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe,  <  on 
^^  other  hand,  who  have  not- been  accuftomed  to 
Scientific  purfuits ;  as  thdr  ideas  are  couneAed  toge- 
^er  according  to  the  moft  obvious  rdations ;  when 
^y  one  idea  at  a  cla&  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  it 
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is  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which 
each  other  fpontaneoufly  according  to  the  laws  of  aS>- 
ciation.  In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  detaSi  «f 
Ibme  fubaltem  employmeift,  in  which  all  that  it  » 
quired^  is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  difpofidoii  to 
obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyftematical  genius  is  an 
important  advance ;  becaufe  this  want  rendeit  die 
mind  peculiarly  fufceptibte  <]f  hzhks^  and  ataoiks& 
train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itfetf  poiefily  to  the 
daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituation.  But  i^ 
in  this  refped,,'  men  of  no  general  principles  faaivt  an 
advantage  over  the  philofopher,  they  fall  greallyltiinr 
him  in  another  point  of  view ;  inafmuch  as  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  poflefs,  muft  neceflarilybe B* 
mited  by  their  own  proper  experience ;  whereas  the  phi* 
lofopher,  who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to 
general  principles,  is  hot  only  enabled,  by  means  of 
thefe,  to  arrange  the  h6t^  which  experience  has  tanght 
him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his  principles  fyntheticaDji 
has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine  fa£ts  a  frnri^ 
which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  altertaining  by  ohfer- 
vation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that 
the  intelledual  defefts  of  the  philofopher,  are  of  a  much 
more  corrigible,  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  mere  man  of 
detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  aceident  into  a  fccnc 
of  bufihefs,  more  time  will  perhaps  be  ncceffary  to 
qualify  him  for  it,  than  would  be  requifite  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind ;  but  time  and  experience  vil' 
infallibly^  fooner  or  later,  familiarife  his  mind  com- 
pletely with  his  fituation.  A  capacity  for  fyftem 
ajiJ  for  philofophical  arrangement,  unlcfd  it  has  been 
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carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  acquifition 
which  can  fcarcely  ever  be.  made  afterwards ;  and, 
therefore,  the  defeds  which  I  already  mendoneidy  as 
connefted  with  early  and  conftant  habits  of  bufmefs, 
adopted  from  imitation,  and  undireded  by  theory; 
may,  when  once  thefe  habits  ate  confirmed,  be  pro* 
nounced  to  be  incurable. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  ag 
iar  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifli  to  fix  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  me- 
mory, the  moll  effeftual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  them 
to  general  principles.     Ideas  which  are  conne£l:ed  to- 
gether merely  by  cafual  relations,  prefent  themfelves 
'With  readinefs  to  the  mind,  fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by 
the  habits  of  our  fituation  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ; 
but  when  a  change  of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary 
the  objefts  of  our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradu- 
ally to  efcape  from  the  recoUeftion:  and  if  it  fhould 
faaj^n  that  they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  me- 
thod of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofe  ftudies 
by  which  they  were  at  firft  acquired.     The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  a  man  whofe  ideas,  prefented  to  him  at 
firft  hf  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically 
arranged  and  referred  to  general  principles.   When  he 
wifhes  to  recoUeft  them,  fome    time  and  reflexion 
willy  frequeiltly,  be  neceflary  to  enable  him  to  do  fo  ; 
biit  the  information  which  he  has  once  completely  ac- 
quired, continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquifition  for 
life ;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  fhould  be 
loft,  it  muy  often  be  recovered  by  a  procefs  of  reafon- 
Ing. 

E  e  3  Something 
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Something  very  (imilar  to  this  happeft^  in  the  ftudy 
of  languages.  A  perfon  who  acquires  a  foreign  Ian. 
guage  merely  by  the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  commonly  fpeaks  it,  while  he  remains 
in  the*do\mtry  where  it  is  fpoken,  with  more  readine& 
and  'fluency,  than  one  who  has  fludied  it  granmiati* 
cally ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  ahfence,  he 
finds  himfelf  almoft  as  ignorant  of  it  as  befiore  he 
acquired  it.  A  language  of  which  we  once  underftand 
the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  poiEble  to  lofi: 
by  difufe. 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.    In  a  mind 
where  the  prevailing  principles  of  aflbciation  arc  found- 
ed on  cafual  relations  among  the  various  objeds  of 
its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  muft.  neceflarily  fuccecd 
each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  diforderly  manner ; 
and  the  occafions  on  which  they  prefent  themfelves, 
will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.     They  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  pur- 
pofe ;  and  will  remain  concealed  from  our  view,  when 
the  recolleflion  of  them  might  be  ufeful.   They  cannot 
therefore  be  confidered  as  under  our  own  proper  com- 
mand.    But  in  the  cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  fo- 
ever  he  may  be  in  the  rccolleftion  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  bring 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  objeft.     When  h 
wifties  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  paft  experience,  or  of 
former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  ilTelf,  fummons 
every  thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafion  requires* 
Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention^ 
and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  always  aiK 
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land,  and  are  prefented  to  his  view  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as  may  enable  hin\  to 
trace,  with  eafe,  thdr  various  relations.  How  much  in. 
vention  depends  upon  a  patient  and  attentive  exami- 
nation of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcover  the  lefs  obvious 
rdations  which  fubfift  among  them,  I  had  occafion  to 
fliow,  at  fome  length,  in  a  former  Chapter. 
'  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fufir- 
dent  to  illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher 
derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fdence,  from  that  fort  of  fyf- 
tematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement 
^ve  him.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  fuch 
habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a  talent  for  agreeable 
Converfation ;  at  lead,  for  that  lively,  varied,  and  un- 
ftudied  converfation;  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a  promifcuous  fociety.  The  converfatibn  which 
pleafes  generally,  muft  unite  the  recommendations  of 
quicknefe,  of  eafe,  and  of  variety :  and  in  all  thefe 
three  refpefts,  that  o^  the  philofopher  is  apt  to  be  deft- 
dent.  It  is  deftcient  in  quicknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas  are 
conneded  by  relations  which  occur  only  to  an  attentive 
and  colleded  mind.  It  is  defident  in  eafe,  becaufe 
thefe  rdations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by 
which  ideas  are  aiTociated  iii  ordinary  memories ;  but 
the  flow  difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  ex- 
ertion. As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  aflbdates  together, 
are  commonly  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaft  ar$  referred 
to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf  ^i  long  and  fyf- 
tematical  difcourfes ;  while  pother,  poiTefled  of  the 
moft  inferior  accomplifhments,  by  laying  his  mind 
completely  open  toimpreilions  from  without,  and  by 
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accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas^ 
not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftarted  by  his  compa^ 
nions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unexpected*  accident 
that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  diredion,  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into  which  he  enters* 
Even  the  anecdotes  which  the  philofopher  has  coUeded, 
however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  themfelves,  are  fel- 
dom  introduced  by  him  into  converiation^  with  that  un- 
ftudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men  of 
the  world,  whofe  fafts  are  not  referred  to  general  prin. 
ciples,  but  are  fuggefted  to  their  recoUcftion  by  the 
familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  lif;.     Nor 
is  it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the 
fyflematical  thinker  muft  fubmit  from  common  obfer- 
vers.     It  is  but  rarely  poffible  to  explain  completely, 
in  a  promifcuous  fociety,  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
moil  fmiple  theory ;  and  as  nothing  appears  weaker 
or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is  partially  ftated. 
It  frequently  happen^,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  at- 
tempting it,  fink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  upd^ftandings.   "  Theoriarum  vires" 
(fays  Lord  Bacon)  **  in  ^pta  ct  fe  mutuo  fuftinente, 
*^  partium  harmonia  et  quadam  in  orbem  demonftra- 
*'  tione  confiftunt,  ideoque  per  partes  t^aditae  infurmae 
*«  funt." 

Before  leaving  the  fubje£t  of  Cafual  Memory,  it  may  ^ 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever  it  may  ^^ 
difqualify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there  is  a  fpecie.sa= 
of  loofe  and  rambling  compofition,  to  which  it  is  pecu — 
liarly  favourable.  With  fuch  performances,  it  is  oftenm 
pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in  folitudc,  when  we  ar^  - 
more  in  the  humour  for  converfation,  than  for  connefte»-^ 
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thinking,  Montaigne  is  unqueftionably  at  the  he^d  oC 
this  clafs  of  authors.  •*  What,  indeed,  are  his  Eflays,'* 
(to  adopt  his  own  account  of  thqm,)  ^'  but  grotefqua 
•'  pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together  without  any  cer-. 
*^  tain  figure ;  or  any  order,  conne:!(ion,  or  proportion^ 
^  but  what  is  accidental*?*^ 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the- 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory: 
^bove  ev^ry  other,  be  is  forced  to  Acknowledge  his 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ide^s,  which  ciut: 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyftematicalarrangcjnentf- 
As  the  pafl^ge  is  ei^tremely  charaderifUcal  of  the  author,^ 
.and  j^ords  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  fome  of  the  pre* 
ceding  obfervations,  I  fhall  giye  jit  in  lys  OWA  wqrdsv 
^^  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  pofl^e(fio^  et  difpoii'- 
^*  tion :  le  hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy :  l-occa** 
^  fion,  la  qompagnie,  le  brai>te  meme  de  ma  Yoix  tire- 
**  plus  de  monefprit,  que  j?  n'y  trquve  lor^  que  j^  fonddt 
**  et  employe  a  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient  aufli^'  qucv 
•^  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche ;  et  me:  trouvcr 
*«  plus  par  renfpntr^,  que  par  Tinquifition  de  moa; 
**.  jugement  t.** 

The  differentes  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  be*' 
tween  philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  conftitute  the» 
moil  remarkably  of  all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of; 
different  individuals,  goniidered  in  refped  of  this  fa« 
Gulty,  prefentto  bur  obfervation.  But  there  are  other; 
varieties,  of  a  lefs  ftriking  nature,  the  confideration  of- 
\^hich  may  alfo  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  idcfis  are  frequently! 

♦  Liv.  i.  chap.  27. 

•J  Liv.  i.  chap,  ic.  (Du  parlor  prompt  on  tardif.) 
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aflbdated,  in  confequence  of  the  aflbdadom  wbSA 
lake  place  among  their  arUlrary  figns.  Indeed,  in  dM 
cafe  of  all  our  general  fpeculadons,  it  ii  difficnk  to  kt 
in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  qtn  be  aflbdated ;  6r, 
I  before  endeavoured  to  fliew,  that,  without  the  ofe  of 
iigns  of  one  kind  or  anoth^,  it  would  be  impoffible 
£^  us  to  make  clafles  or  genera,  obgeds  of  oiur  at- 
tention* 

:  AU  the  figns  by  whidi  our  thoughts  are  exprefled, 
SM  addrefled  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  die 
.  impreffions  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time  when  ve 
firft  recdve  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  lidd 
of  it;  Vifible  objefls  (s^  I  obferved  in  the  Chapter  on 
Conception)  are  remembered  more  eafily  dian  thofe  ef 
any  dovr  other  fenfes :  amd  henceit  is^  that  the  bdk 
^of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  dieir  recoUefiion  fay  di6 
impreffions  nude  on  the  eye,  than  by  dide  made  on 
diie  ear.  £very  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  ftodji 
ing  theelements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  leooDec- 
don  of  the  theorems  was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  wUdi 
are  connected  with  them :  and  I  have  litde  doubt,  that 
the  difSculty  which  ftudents  commonly  find  to  remem* 
ber  the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arifei 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they 
relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  fo  ftrong  an  impreOion  on  the  memory,  as  the 
figures  which  illuftrate  the  propofidons  in  the  other 
five  books. 

This  advantage^  which  the  objeds  of  fight  naturaJlj 
have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diftindnefs  and  the 
permanence  of  the  impreflions  which  they  make  on  the 
memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes,  through  lifei 

in 
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in  the  cafe  of  the  bu^k  of  mankind;  becaufe  their 
niinds,  being  but  little  addided  to  general  and  abftrads 
diiquifition,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with  the 
immediate  perception  of  fuch  obje&s,  or  with  fpecula- 
tions  in  which  the  conception  of  them  is,  more  or  leb 
involved ;.  which  fpeculations,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 
individual  thing4S  and  individual  events,  may  be  car- 
ried oa  with  little  or  no  adidance  from  language* 
.  The  cafe  is  different  with  the  philolbpher,  whofe 
habits  of  abilrafiion .  and  generalilation  lay.  him  conti- 
nually under  a  necqfGty  of  employing  words  as  an  in-* 
ftrument  of  thought.  Such  habits  )Co-operating  with 
that  inattention,  which  he  i$  apt  to  xontra^  to  things 
ea^ternal^  muil  have  an  obyious  .tendency  tp  weaken 
the  original  powers  of  recoUe^Hon,  and  conception  with 
lefpeft  to  vifible  objcds  ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  to 
ftrengtheA  the  power  of  reta[ining  propofitions  and  rea- 
ibningsi  eiq>reire4  in.  language..  The  common,  fyltem. 
of  education,  too,  by  exercifing  the  memory  fo  much 
in  the  s^:quifiti9^  of  grammar  rules,  and  ofpaflages 
from  the  antient  authors,  contributes  greatly,  in  the 
cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for  retain, 
ing  words. 

It  is  furprifing,  of  what  a  degree  of  culture,  our* 
Hower  of  retaining  a  fuecefiion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fu(ceptible.  Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of 
jnen  who  are  eafily  able  to  conimit  to  memory,  a  long 
poem,  <;ompofed  in  a  language  of  which  they  are  whoU 
ly  ignorant ;  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known  more  than  one 
inftance,  of  an  individual,  who  after  having  forgotten 
completely  the  clafllcal  (Indies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet 
able  to  repeat,  with  fluency,  long  paflages  from  Homer 

and 
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and,  Virgit,  without  aimodng  an  idea  to  the  voidi 
that  he  uttered* 

This  rufeq>tibiHty  of  memory  with  refpeft  to  wxd^ 
is  poflefled  by  all  meninfrtery  remarkable  degree  m 
thdr  early  years,  and  is,  ind^,  neceflary  to  eoabk 
them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language;  but  unkft  it  be 
carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by  conftaai  esercil^  k 
gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  jfai 
of  educsttum  ^ich  is  followed  in  thjb  country,-  bow* 
,  ever  hiij^feft  in  many  r^peds,  iidls  in  lumpily  widi 
this  arrangement  of  na¥<irB>  and  ftorqs  the  mbd  riddy, 
even  ul  !i!£mcy,  ^th  intelleftual  treafures,  whichwe 
to  remain  with  it  dirough  life*  The  rulcf  of  grammar; 
which  comprehend  fyftems,  more  or  lefs  per£^  of  die 
pfiiicij^  of  the  AioA  languages,  take  a  permaocBt 
bold  "tof  the  memory,  'wh^a  the  underflanifing  is  yet 
miablti-fo'  comprehend  their  import ;  and  the  dafficd 
remains'  of  antiquity,  which,  at  die  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  litde  more  than  fundfh  a  gratification  to  die 
car,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  themoft 
refined  enjoyment }  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradu- 
ally unfold  themfelvcs,  are  poured  forth,  without  efibi^ 
from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination,  and  to 
improve  the  heart.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles  of  ufefiil  knowledge,  pardco* 
larly  with  refpeft  to  geographical  and  chronological 
details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to  chil- 
dren, in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.     It  is  only  in 
childhood,  that  fuch  details  can  be  learned  with  faicility; 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfediy 
familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  fpared 
piuch  of  that  painful  and  unintcrefting  labour,  which 

is 
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is  perpetually  diftrafting  our  intellefhial  powefs,  front 
thofc  more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  thdr 
xnature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philofbphical  purfuits,  to  exerdfe 
the  thoughts  about  words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  have  fome 
effeft  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recolledion  and 
conception  with  fdpeft  to  fenfible  objefts;  and,  in 
fadt,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  philofopher  may  poffefs  over  men  of  little  education, 
in  dating  general  propofitions  and  general  reafonings, 
he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs 
and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objeft 
which  he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnefll 
ed;  fuppofing  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
be  interefted  in  an  equal  degree,  I  acknowledge,  in- 
deed, that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccui^ 
flomed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  objeSs  of 
their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  liveUnefs 
and  correftnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  cul- 
tivated and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  va- 
riety of  memory  which  feems  to  have  fonie  connection. 
In  recognizing  vifible  objects,  the  memory  of  one  man 
proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,  that  of  another  at- 
taches itfelf  to  fome  minute  and  diitinguifhing  marks. 
A  peafant  knows  the  various  kinds  of  trees  from  their 
general  habits ;  a  botaniil,  from  thofe  chara£terii!cal 
circumftances  on  which  his  claflification  proceeds. 
The  laft  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  moft  common 
among  literary  men,  and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  re- 
<:olle&iDg  by  means  of  words.    It  is  evidently  much 

cafier 
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cafier.to  ezprefs  by  a  defcription^  a  nui^ber  of  botaiii» 
cal  qnarks,  tW  the  general  habi^  of  a,  tree ;  and  dv 
fiime  remark  is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a  finalar 
nature.  But  to  whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it.  dm 
can  be  no  doubt  p£  the  faA^  that  m^hjr  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  idiOy 
although  they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appev* 
ances  of  objects,  are  yet  able  to 'retain,  with  conre£bdi| 
an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difciiniinations. 

Eacb  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  pecolor 
a4vantage8  and  inconyeniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  inveftigatioa 
of  my  readers. 


SECTION    III. 

Qf  iSSf  ImpfW/ement  of  Mem9rj,f-'''^Jnalj/is  ef  tie  Frim^ 
on  Vfbicb  the  Cubttre  ef  Memory  depends. 

rpHK  improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fufcepdble 
**•  by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe'^f  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  fr 
culties.  The  hSi  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  is 
general  tertns ;  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our 
conftitudon,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philofopbot' 
with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memorf 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  ftriking  degree,  no  ezplanatioo 
can  be  given ;  I  mean  the  improvement  which  the  ori- 
ginal faculty  acquires  by  mere  exerdfe ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  tendency  whidi  pra&ice  has  to  increafe  oof 

natural 
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^latural  facility  of  aflbciation.  This  cScQt  of  pra&ice 
uipon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  inftance  of  that 
^eooral  law,  that  a^  our  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  applying  them  to  their 
proper  purpofes* 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  which  Memory 
admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  eiFe£ts  of  exerdle  on 
the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  ope- 
rations, by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon  and  expe« 
Yience  fuggeft  for  employing  it  to  the  beft  advantage^ 
Thefe  expedients  fumifh  a  curious  fubjeffc  of  philofo- 
phical  examination :  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  nol 
\)e  altogether  without  ufe ;  for,  although  our' principal 
irefources  for  aflifting  the  memory  be  fuggefted  by. 
xiature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in 
limilar  cafes,  by  following  out  fyftematically  the  hints 
"which  (he  i^uggeds  to  us,  a  farther  preparation  may  be 
made  for  our  intelledual  improvement. 

Every  perfon  mufl:  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon 
^uiy  new  fpecies  of  (ludy,  the  difficulty  of  treafuring  up 
in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles ;  and  the  grow* 
ing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  refped,  as  his 
luiowledge  becomes  more  extenfive.  By  analifmg  the 
4ii£ferent  caufes  which  concur  in  producing  this  facility, 
^vre  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome  conclufions  which 
may  admit  of  a  practical  application. 

I .  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe« 

culiarly  converiant,  are  conneSed  together  by  fome 

particular  alTociating  principle;  in  one  fcience,  for 

example,  by  .aflbciations  founded  on  the  relation  of 

caufe  and  ^e£l ;  in  another,  by  aflbciations  founded 

on 
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-  on  the  neceflary  relations  of  mathematical  truths  ;  ill 
a.  third,  on  aflbciations  founded  on  conii;::^ity  in  place 
or  time.  Henoe  one  caiife  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  memory  wiih  refped  to  the  familiar  objefts  of  our 
knowledge  ;  for  whate^'cr  be  the  prevailing  affociarinj; 

.  princi[)ic  among  the  ideas  about  which  wc  are  hahituallr 
occupied,  it  niurt  ncceirarily  acquire  additional  ftrcagtll 
from  our  favourite  fludj'. 

5.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  become;  more  fiin^ 
to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  wil!i 
refpe£t  to  the  objefts  about  which  it  is  converfani ;  fw 
the  infonnation  ■which  \vc  alieady  poflefj,  gives  u*  an 
iDtcrelt  in  every  new  truth,  and  every  new  faCl  which 
have  any  relation  to  it.     hi  mofi:  cafus,  our  habits  ci 
inattention  may  be  traced  tn  a  want  of  ruriofity  ;  sod 
therefore  fiich  habits  are  to  be  correilcd,  not  by  O^  • 
deavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  particular  inflance^  . 
But  by  gradually  learning  to  place  the  idtas  whidllt  1 
wifli  to  remember,  in  an  interefting  point  of  %'iew.       I 

3.  When  we  flrft  enter  on  any  new  literary  ptiifinb  ^ 
we  are  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrlminatioii  in  point 
of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas  w  hich  at 
prefented  to  us ;  and  by  attempting  to  gnfp  at  evQf 
thing,  we  iail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitkw 
vhich  are  fuited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  bumB 
mind.  As  our  infonnation  extends,  our  feleftion  b»>  ■ 
comes  more  judicious  and  more  confined ;  and  onr' 
knowledge  of  ufefiil  and  conne£led  truths  advances  w 
pidly,  from  our  ceafing  to  diilra^  the  atteiuion  tnA 
fuch  as  are  detached  and  infignificant. 

4.  Every  objedt  of  our  knowledge  is  rdatcd  to  s 
variety  of  others ;  and  may  be  pr^Iented  to  the  thougfati* 
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ft>meliines  by  one  principle  of  aflbciaiion,  and  fome- 
rimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our  ideas, 
(■which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growing  information, 
and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philofophical  lludy,)  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafions  on  which  they 
'^*^ll  recur  to  the  recolleftion,  and  the  firmer  will  be 
the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in 
iJie  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  faci- 
y  ty  of  retaining  a  new  fad,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former 
*^bjecli  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
t-hat  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from  loading  the  me- 
mory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our 
pre\'ious  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree 
conneSed. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
'iijmediately  conneQed  with  our  prefent  fubjeft,  that 
*he  acceffion  made  to  the  flock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
^he  oeiiV  facts  and  ideas  which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be 
^flitnated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  faQs  and 
**Jea3  confidered  individually  ;  but  by  the  number  of 
•■clations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  lo  all  the 
different  particulars  which  were  previoufly  in  the  mind  ; 
^Jf,  "  new  knowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  rc- 
*iiarked  ",)  "  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  our  having 
**  accefs  to  a  new  objeft,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others 
already  known,  obferving  its  relations  to  them,  or 

*  Ste  ihc  Conclufion  of  his  View  gf  Newto!i'»  Difcoverics. 
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^^  diibenung  idiat  it  haft  in  comnym  tridi  dm^  ad 
^  who'cin  their  difparity  confifts :  and»  ihodcity  ov 
^<  knowledge  is  Taftly  greatar  than  the  fiim  fif  %kt 
^^  all  its  objeds  £eparately  could  afibcd  ^  and  wlMi& 
^  new  obje&  comes  witUn  our  reach^  dhe  additiail^ 
^  our  knowledge  is  the  gveater,  the  more  w«  abnir 
^  know ;  fo  that  it  increaies,  not  as  the  new  fljjqh 
^  mc»a&9  but  ZoL  a  much  h^her  proportioiL** 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  po^ioi  of  Ms— 
niorjr  are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  phik^Gspher,  gaeMlf 
aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of  daffificatiott  and 
rangcnent.    As  this  is  by  fiur  the:inoft  impodaat  i 
praremcnt  of  which  Memory  is  fufceplible^  I  iiB^ 
eonfider  it  more  pardcularly  than  any  of  thoiodM^ 
ha?e  mentionaL 

^1m advantages  y/Akik  the  menuny  derifcafioit 
proper  claffificadon  of  our  ideas,  may  be  beft  coinliit 
by  attending  to  its  efleds  m  eoablhig  U4  to  coakfii 
with  eafe,  the  commcm  bufinefe  of  life.    In  irinti^ 
extricable  confufion  would  the  lawyer  or  the  umitot 
be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to  depofit,  ia  to 
eabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  various  written  dociuMtf 
which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through  his  hands  I  Ntf 
could  diis  confiifion  be  prevented  by  liie  mtnfll 
powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  mi^  bf* 
pen  to  be.    By  a  proper  difbibttdon  of  diefe  docft* 
ments,  and  a  judicious  reference  of  them,  to  a  few  go* 
neral  titles,  a  very  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  ^ 
complifli  more,  than  the  moft  retentive,  w^V^f^f^  bf 
method.    We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  fiai  IP^T 
article  we  may  have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  po^" 
feffion }  and  the  fearch  is  confined  within  reafeoabi^ 
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'  liskSy  isitcad  of  being  allowed  to  wandei  at  rsii>do«i 
mnidft  a  chaos  of  particu)ar£(. 

Off  to  take  aa  inftance  Mi  more  immediately  a^ 

l^licdble  ta  puF  purpofe:  foppofe  that  a  man  of  letteis 

%^jp6  to  record,  in  a  ccnaBUMi-place  book,  without  any 

.^f^^tbod^  all  the  various  ideas  aixd  &£ts  which  occurr^ 

to  hiok  in  the  eourle  of  his  ftudies ;  what  difBcukies 

-would  h^  perpetually  experimce  in  appiymg  his  acqioi- 

.illiofu  tp  ttfe?    and  how  completely  and  e^Uily  might 

thdid  dii&culties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  parti^u* 

lars  of  bis  information  to  certain  genera)  beads  ?    It » 

dbvioHS^  too,  that,  by  doing  fo,  he  would  not  onl^ 

Jbave  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  hi^ 

ccMBonand,  but  as  the  pairticulara  clafled  together  would 

aii  have  fome  connexion,  move  or  Ie&,  wkheach  odxer, 

ke  vtould  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage,  thbfe 

mutu^  relations  among  hk  ideas,  which  it  is  tkcob- 

je&  i^f  pyiofophy  to  afcerttain. 

A  cpmraoD-place  bode,  condiudted  without  any  mo- 
thod,.  28  an  exad  picture  of  the  m^ttory  of  a  man 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  dire&ed  by  phUoibphy.  Ami 
die  adyantages  of  order  in  treafuring  up  our  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  perfeSly  analogous  to  its  effeds  when 
they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  alL  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftinftly  and  permanently,  it  k  neceflary  that  we 
ibould  frequently  recal  it  to-  our  recoUedion,  But  how 
can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or 
fuppofimg  that  it  were  poffible,  how  mueli  tifile  and  la- 
bour would  be  noceiTary  foir  bringing;  \mAix'  our  nevie^ 
the  various  partxcubura  of  which  our  kkfoUfmatoon  k  eonS^ 
pofiod  I    In  i^opordoa  as  it  is  properly  ffftapotilhd, 

Ff2  this 
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-this  dme  and  labour  are  abridged.  The aund  dfdk 
habitually,  not  on  detached  &&8,  but  on  a  compo* 
tjvdy  fmalt  nuniber  of  gtteral  prindpldii  aad^lif 
.means  of  thefe,  it  can  fizimnon  up,  as  occafioot  watf 
'^require,  an  infinite  number  of  particubn  aflEodated  vift 
them  ;  each  of  which,  cMifidered  as  a'foKtarjrlndb 
would  have  bten  as  burthenfome  to  ihfe 
the  general  principle  with  iMuch  it  is 

I  would  -not  wiih  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe  A^ 
lervations,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  cbfBficaiicB 
alone  ^  apd  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  mmacf. 
I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  a&rted  in  geiieni 
terms;  but  it  qipears  to > me- to  be  obvious,  that  it 
though  this  be  one  of  its  moil  important  ufes,  yet  §m^ 
thmg  more  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  definition  of  k 
Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  follow,  diat  ail  dit 
fificatbns  are  equally  i^iilofophical,  provided  they«e 
equally  cbmprehenfive.  The  very  great  impoitaKS 
of  this  fubje&  will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient  apology  lor 
me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  corred  fome  miflaka 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 


SECTION    IV. 

Contitniatkn  of  the  fame  Suije^. — Aid  v:hich  the  Memcrj 
derivej/rom  Philofophical  Arrangement. 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the  &* 
culty  of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up,  fcr 
the  future  regulation  of  our  condu&,  the  refults  of  oor 

paft  experience,axid  cf  our  paft  reflexions^  But  in  every 

cafe 
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crafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  paft, 
xxre  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that  there  is,  in  the 
c:x>urfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at  leaft,  of  unifor« 
iTiity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  jufti« 
fied  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  0iewn,  in  a 
very  fatisfaftory  manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  origi* 
nal  conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  general 
laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found 
to  be  complete  i  infomuch  that,  in  the  fanie  combi« 
nations  of  circumftances,  we  expeft,  with  the  moft 
perfe^  affurance,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take  place. 
In  the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not 
sippear  to  be  equally  regular ;  but  ftill  it  is  regular, 
to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  aflford  us  many  rules  of  im- 
portance in  the  conduft  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence, 
is  obtruded  on  us,  witliout  any  reflexion  on  our  part, 
from  our  earlieft  infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn 
of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their  condudl  to  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world.  In  doing  fo, 
they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  inftindtive 
principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  juft  been  mcn« 

*  tioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events,  the 

philofopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with 

fafety  on  pad  experience ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the 

in^t,  proceeds  on  an  inflinftive  belief,  for  which  he 

is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 

Mature.     There  are,  however,  two  important  refpeds, 

^^Hich  diflinguifh  the  knowledge  he  poflefles  from  that 

^f  ordinary  men.    In  the  Firft  place,  it  is  far  more 

F  f  3  extenfive. 
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citaifiif  e,  in  confeqtidice  of  the  affiftinct  which  ftadMt 
gives  to^iiis  aatund ppven  of  invoitioii  and  dHcofoji 
Seooodly,  itisnotoniyxnQreeafily  lefaioed  iMp 

moTf^  and  inofe  coivreBieiitly  applied  to  ulcp  in  €Mk 
qucQce  of  themanner  in  which  hit  ideas  are  amaigedt 
but  it  enables  him  toafcertain,  by  a  pnoccft  <^  wnbtk 
ing,  all  thofe  tnitiis  which  may  be  fynthetioslly  d» 
4ueed  fit)m  Us  general  prindplau  The  illnftfation  of 
thefe  paitictthrs  will  lad  to  ibme  ufefid  renarb) 
and  will  at  ^  fame  time  fliew,  that,  in  ^ifaiflH^  tk 
fttbjeQ  of  this  Sefiion,  I  haTe  not  loft  fight  cf  At 
inqmry  ivhicfi  occafioned  it. 

L  I.  It  was  already  remarked^  that  the  natanl 
]^ower8  of  Memory,  together  with  that  inftinfiive  si^' 
ticlpation  of  the  future  from  the  pafl,  winch  (bms  ev 
i(f  die  original  principles  of  t!ie  mind,  are  fuficiat 
to  enable  ia£uiits,  after  a  very  fliort  experience,  to  ft^ 
ferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  laws  of  ntonb 
which  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know,  and  lAUk 
are  the  objeds  of  phiiofophical  curiofity ,  are  not  h  ok 
vioufly  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  genenlf 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  oqxriments  which  sif 
inade  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery ;  or,  in  other  wonii» 
by  artificial  combinations  of  circumflances,  whicb  ^ 
have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  conjoined  in  the  coitffe 
of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  if 
evident,  that  many  connexions  may  be  afcertaine^ 
which  would  never  have  occurred  fpontaneoufly  tt>  oor 
obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftances,  pardcularif  iB 
the  cafe  of  the  aftronomical  phenomena,  in  vAoA 
events,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  baslto* 

gcthtf 
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gedier  anomalous,  are  found,  upon  a  more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubje£ted 
to  a  regular  law.  Such  al^e  thofe  pheiiotneita  in  the 
iMsav^is,  which  we  are  able  to  predid  by  means  of 
Cycles.'  In  the  cafes  formerly  defcribed,  our  know- 
ledge of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new 
fituationsk  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  extended  by  continuing 
our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofity, 

3.  bi  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con« 
fine  our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of  different 
ctrcumftances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
fiis  enables  us  to  eftablifii  general  rules,  from  which 
p^bable  conjedures  may  often  be  formed  with  re« 
(pe£t  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce^ 
with  much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  which  ihall  happen  in  a  certain  pe- 
riod among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  caA 
predid  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is 
snore  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpeculat'* 
ing  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a  nu- 
merous fociety,  than  concerning  events  which  depend 
vn  the  will  of  a  fmgle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depend- 
ing on  contingent  circumftances  is  produced,  I  fliatt 
not  inqnire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  colle£t, 
from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules,  both 
V^fh  refped  to  the  hidory  of  political  focieties,  and 
the  chara£lers  and  condu£t  of  men  in  private  Ufe. 

Ff4  4^  la 
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4*  In  the  laft  place ;  the  knowledge  of  thefhfe 
fopher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  k 
ccHofequence  of  the  attention  which  he  grrei,  att 
merely  to  objeds  and  to  events,  but  to  the  rMm 
.  which .  differou  objeds  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other,^ 

The  .obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  nifft 
are  ahnoft  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  bf  dir 
fenfes.  A  fimilarity  between  different  objeds,  or  l» 
tween  different  events,  roufes  their  curiofity,  and  kidi 
them  to  claffification,  and  to  general  rules.  Bat  t 
iinularity  between  different  relations^  is  feldom  to  be 
traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical  ik 
quiry.  Many  fuch  fimilarities  or  connezionsi  hov- 
ever,  are  to  be  £3und  in  nature ;  aqd  when  once  they 
are  afcertained^  they  frequently  lead  to  important  tf 
.coveries;  not  only  widi  refped  to  other  relatiooib 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  objeAs  or  to  the  events  wUd 
are  related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  neceflary  to  3* 
luftrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  objed:  of  Geometry  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exift  between  different  quantities,  and 
the  connexions  which  exift  between  different  rela- 
tions. When  we  demonftrate,  that  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  or- 
cumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a  relatktt 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonftrate,  that 
triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other  as 
their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a  connexion  between  two  I^ 
lations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical 
fciences  mufl  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  o^ 

the  univerfe,  in  confcquence  of  fuch  difcoveries.    ^ 

that 


/ 
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that  fimpleft  of  all  procefles  of  praftical  geometry^ 
^kh  teaches  us  to  meafore  the  height  of  an  accef- 
fible  tower,  by  comparing  the  length  of  its  ihadow 
^th  that  of  a  ftafF  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  wc 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  between 
the  (hadow  of  the  ftaflf  and  the  height  of  the  ftaflf  is 
the  fame  with  the  relation  between  the  (hadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  towen  But  the  former 
relation  we  can  afcertain  by  aftual  meafurement; 
and,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  other 
relation ;  but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the  related 
quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quantity.  In 
every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  aflifls  us  in  meafur- 
ing  the  magnitudes  or  the  diftances  of  objefts,  it  pro* 
ceeds  on  the  fame  principle ;  that  is,  it  begins  with 
afcertaining  connexions  among  different  relations,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  fadts  which, 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  to  the 
moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I  obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
ifting  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions 
exifting  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this 
drcumflance,  that  mathematics  is  fo  ufeful  an  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In  that 
beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demonftrates, 
that  the  time  of  a  complete  ofcilhtion  of  a  pendulum 
m  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would 
fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circum* 
ference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  wc  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  con* 
lexion  between  two  relations ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
i^is  connexion  facilitates  the  determination  of  a  mod 

impor^ 
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importaiit  h&  imAk  refped  to  the  deficnt  of  iMiff 
bodks  near  the  earth's  fur&ce,  which  could  sot  te 
sfcertaioed  conveniently  by  a  direft  experiment 
In  eyamining>  with*  attention,  the  relationi 


difierent  phyfical  events,  and  the  connenoos  attMig 
di£[erent  relationa,  we  fomedmes  are  led  by  meteii^ 
dndion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  geraral  law;  wfaBe^  tt 
Ordmary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  itregobAf* 
Fiom  the  writings  of  the  ^u^lier  opticians  we  lBa% 
thit,  in  examining  the  firft  principles  of  di<^iaici| 
they  wiere  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflexidH, 
to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  ind* 
dence  and  refradion,  (in  the  cafe  of  light  padhg 
firom  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  dieni- 
iehres ;  and  that'  fome  of  them,  finding  this  inquirfi 
onfuccelsful,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  ezp^ 
ximents,  (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moft  fifr 
qnendy  fall  under  confideration,)  the  angle  of  lefiac- 
tion  correfponding  to  every  minute  of  inddeocc 
Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  fuch  «• 
periments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher. 
At  length,  Snellius  difcovered  whnt  is  now  called  the 
law  of  refraftion,  which  comprehends  their  whole  con- 
tents in  a  fingle  fentcnce. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  bf 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
another  ftriking  ilRiftration  of  the  order,  which  an 
attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  to  be  ptf. 
feflly  anomalous. 

Soch 
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Such  laws  are,  in  fome  rerpetts,  analogous  to  the 
ci^'cles  w-hich  I  have  already  mentioned;  but  they  dif- 
fer from  ihem  m  this,  tliat  a  cycle  is,  commonly, 
deduced  from  obfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
"^^■hich  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes  ;  whereas  the  laws  we 
iaave  now  been  confidering,    are  deduced  from  an 
•<ffj;aaiinaiion  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
*tien  of  fcience.      The  moft  celebrated  allronomical 
^^tjcles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
H^nd  were  probably  difcovered  at  a  period,  when  the 
^■^udy  of  allronomy  confifted  merely  in  accumulating 
^nd  recording  the  more  ftriking  appearance!  of  the 
«jeavens. 

n.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fhew,  how  much 
Jahilofpphy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fa€l«,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
^Jifcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  what  manner  it 
fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  (ludying  panicular  truths, 
ly  putting  UB  in  polTeffion  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  Uiey  arc 
involved. 

1  already  remarked  the  afTiftance  ■which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange. 
inent  it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  refpefl; 
even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recol- 
leSion  of  fafts ;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objefts  of  natural 
hiftory  by  artificial  claffifications. 

The   advantages,    however,    we  derive  from  true 

philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  arc 

to  be  expefted  from  any  hypothetical  theories.  Thefc, 

^—indeed,  may  afiift  us  in  recoUeaing  the  particulars 
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ve  are  already  acquainted  with  ^  but  it  is  tndf  fnm 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced  uajtfA' 
cally  from  faAs^  that  we  can  Tentute,  with  ikfetj,  lis 
deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  a  priori^    Aa  Cfr* 

ample  will  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  tAAvniaiatL 

• 

Suppofe  that  a  glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  kog,  s 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight'  inches,  and  ii 
inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  ezp^eriment,  (b  that  the 
eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  lop ;  sii 
that  I  wtfh  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercury  «1 
remain  fufpended  in  the  tube,  the  barometer  behigtf 
that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.    There  is  hot  s 
combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  neocfiry 
to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predift  the  nfak 
I.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  preffureof  dto 
atmofphcre  is  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  Wl 
the  barometer,    a.  The  ^  is  an  daftic  fluid ;  aid 
its  elaftidty  at  the  earth's  furface  (as  it  refifts  Ai 
preflure  of  thje  atmofphere)  is  meafured  by  the  cobuni 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer.     3.  In  different  ftaia^ 
the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpasei 
vdiich  it  occupies.    But,  in  this  experiment,  the  mer. 
cury  which  remains  fufpended  in  the  tube,  together 
with  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tubc^ 
is  a  counterbalance  to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphcre; 
and  therefore  thdr  joint  effed  muft  be  equal  to  tiie 
preflure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inchd 
high.      Hence   we   obtain  an  algebraical   equatioo, 
which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.    It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phyfical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  foretel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all 

the 
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tile  cafes  of  a  fimlkr  nature  which  caii  be  luppofed. 
Xhe  problem,  in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be 
Tolved  by  making  the  experiment ;  but  the  refult 
•would  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flighleft  alteration 
were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us 
in  poflcfiion  of  a  few  general  fafts,  enables  us  to  deter- 
rnine,  by  rcafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any  fup- 
pofed  combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no  memory, 
however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to  retain. 
In  coiifequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  genera!  faQs 
the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  necefiity  of  treafu- 
ring  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are  involved 
m  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced  frotn 
them  by  reafoning ;  and  he  caii  often  profecute  his 
tjifcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe 
^vhich  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  ob- 
servation. There  is,  therefore,  this  important  ditFerence 
"Ctween  a  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  obtained 
oy  induftion  ;  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to 
'"emember  the  fads  we  already  know,  but  to  afcertain 
•^y  reafoning,  many  facls  which  we  have  never  had  an 
^opportunity  of  examining ;  whereas,  when  wc  reafon 
'*'om  a  hypothefis  a  priori,  we  are  almoll  certain  of 
•"^inning  into  error  ;  and,  confequently,  whatever  may 
pc  its  ufe  to  the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to, 
*'^  judging  of  cafes  which  have  not  previoufty  fallen 
^^'^thin  our  experience. 

There  are   fome   fciences,  in   which   hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ;  thofe  fciences, 
,  in  vfaich  we  have  occafion  for  an  extenfive 
know. 


I 
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Juiowledge  and  a  ready  recolle^Uon  of  fads^  and 
txdiicfa,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfefia 
ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juit  theories  by  the  medud 
of  indu&ion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  icience 
of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  neceflky  to  appif 
our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  pra£Uce.     It  is  alfo, 
in  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agriculture.    In  the  merelj 
IpeculadTe  parts  of  phyiics  and  chemiftry,  we  tasj 
go  on  patiently  accumulating  fads,  without  formiag 
any  one  condufion,  farther  than  our  fads  authoiifa 
us  'p  and  leave  to  pofterity  the  credit  of  eftabliihiBg 
the  theory  to  which  our  hbours  are  fubfervient.  Bui 
in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  confecjuaice  to  half 
our  knowledge  at  command,  it  feema  reafbnable  A 
think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  ufed  ^ 
advantage }  provided  always,  that  they  are  co&fidml 
merely  in  the  light  of  ardficial  memories,  and  tlot 
the  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  coF' 
red  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  natuic 
becomes  more  extenfive.     I  am,  indeed,    ready  tt 
confefs,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  h  is  more  eafy  to 
give  than  to  follow :  for  it  is  painful  to  change  an) 
of  our  habits  of  Lnrrangement,  and  to  relinquiih  \bok 
fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  whkl^ 
have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wif* 
dom.     Dr.  Gregory  mentions  *  it  as  a  ftriking  aoM 
diftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the  charadcr  of  Sydti^ 
ham,  that,  although  full  of  hypothetical  reafoning^ 
it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attcndve  to  obfer\'^ 
tionj  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  (at  f^ 

*  Le£lures  on  the  Duties  and  Quolificatioos  of  a  Phyfician. 
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loofety  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  iafluence  - 
3ua  prance  at  all,  ot  he  could  eafily  abandon  than, 
-^rtienevcr  they  would  aot  bend  to  his  ocperience. 


SECTION    V. 

Cmtinaation  of  the  fame  Sabjeft.-~Effent  pnJuad  m  tS*  itf«- 
nwry  iy  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Kuvuiltdge. 

HAVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the  iow 
provement  of  roemory,  it  nay  not  be  irapr-oper, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjeA,  to  conTider 
vfau  effeds  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  t^e  mind 
by  the  pra^Uce  of  committing  to  vriting  our  acquired 
knowledge.  That  fucb  a  pradice  ia  un&vourable,  ia 
fome  refpeds,  to  the  facuhy  of  memory,  by  iuper. 
feSng,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  neceflity  of  its  ejxi- 
tknu,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  13  true; 
feut  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  ia  other 
vefpeds,  are  fo  important,  3&  to  averbalance  greatly 
Ihis  trifling  inconvenience. 

ft  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and 
cempare  together  the  difierent  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book.  In 
this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  (imilu'  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoiTihk,  to  eflablHh  any^  mlet 
wtdch  will  apply  univer£dly.  Individuals  muA  ba 
left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  dietr  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  natnre  of  their  Uterarjt  pw 
iuitt,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  afeciatiwi 
^d  anangement.    The  xonarki  vhicL  I  un  to  o£Eiai 

are 
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are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to  illuftrate 
a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  writiag 
affords  to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of  his  fpecu* 
lations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giv. 
in'g  rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has  been 
fufiiciently  illuftrated  by  many  authors.  I^ittle  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its  effedb, 
which  is  no  lefs  important ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundatmi 
which  it  lays  for  4  perpetual  progrefs  in  the  intellec. 
tual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  refiefUons, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge :  and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  maiy  be  more  vigorous,  ^ 
the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced  yean; 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
the  judgment  may  be  expeded,  at  leaft  as  long  as  hi* 
faculties  remain  in  perfeftion,  to  become  every  da^ 
founder  and  more  enlightened.     It  is,  however,  onlv 
by  the  conftant  praftice  of  willing,  that  the  refults  o 
our  experience,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  can 
accurately  recorded.     If  they  are  trufted  merely  r 
the  memory,  they  will  gradually  vanilh  from  it  like 
dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  vii 
the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  that  we  Ihall  not 
able  to  reafon  from  them  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence.     What  improvements  in  fcience  might  wc 
not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  accomplifhing, 
bad  we  only  adivity  and  induftry  to  treafure  up  everv 
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pl^-ufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us !  Hardly  a  day ' 
psLfles,  when  many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or 
a-f^  fuggefted  by  others  :  and  detached  and  infulated, 
a^  they  may  appear  at  prefent,  fome  of  them  may 
per-haps  afterwards,  at  the  dUlance  of  years,  fumifh 
rli^  key-ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 

3But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
ptiilofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  pradlice  of 
'wririting.  Without  its  aillflance,  he  could  fdldom  be 
atkle  to  advance  beyond  thofe  ftmple  elementary  truths 
■^wlxich  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which  form,  in 
*H.^  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  eftablilhed  creed 
<»f  the  age  he  lives  in.  How  inconliderable  would 
^a.'Ve  been  the  progrefs  of  mathematicians,  in  their 
•**ore  abftrufe  fpeculations,  without  the  aid  of  the 
^^^ebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  iublime  difcoveries 
"a.'ve  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful  contrivance, 
"^""Ixich,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necef-- 
^**~y  for  recolleding  the  fteps  of  a  long  inveftigation, 
5*S-S  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite  variety  of 
"*«5uiries,  to  which  the  unadided  powers  of  the  hu- 
'**^kn  mind  would  have  been  altogether  unequal !  In 
'"^^  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  feldom  or  ne- 
■ve!«7  occafion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains  of  confe- 
^I'-i-cnces  as  in  mathematics  j  but  in  thefe  fciences,  if 
***^  chain  of  inveftigation  be  Jhorter,  it  is  far  more 
****licult  to  make  the  tranfition  from  one  link  to  an- 
*^tl>cr ;  and  it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas, 
^'^^i  rendering  them  perfeftly  familiar  to  us,  that  fuch 
*>"aj]fitions  can,  in  mod  inftances,  be  made  with  fafe- 
■y*  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a  ftep 
^ycmd  thofc  elementary  truths  which  are  daily  pre- 
G  g  fented 
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fented  to  us  in  books  or  converEdoii^  diere  ii 
no  method'  of  rendering  our  conclufions  fiuiiiibr 
to  us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing,  and 
making    them  frequently  the  fubjeds  of  our  m^ 
ditation.    When  we  have  once  done  £>,  ihde  con- 
clufions become  elementary  truths  with  refpeft  to 
us ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  widi  ^■**>fHfmT 
to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and  whidi  ait 
&r  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.    By  fal- 
lowing fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  hSl  to  have  ov 
indul&y  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  Important  bb- 
provement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  j^an  that  «e 
can  reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably  the  boim- 
daries  of  human  knowledge.    I  do  not  lay  that  thefe 
habits  of  ftudy  are  equally  favourable  to  brillianqf  of 
converiation.    On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thofe 
men  who  poflefs  this  accomplifiunent  in  the  higlieft 
d^ree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  b^ond  daoaamf 
truths ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  fin^ 
ftep  beyond  them ;  that  is,  who  think  a  little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conclufions  art 
not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opinions,  as  to 
render  it  neceflaiy  for  them,  when  called  upon  to  d^ 
fend  them,  to  exhanfl  the  patience  of  their  hearers, 
by  ftating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.    Thcj 
who  have  pufiied  their  inquiries  much  farther  than 
the  common  fyftems  of  their  times,  and  have  ren- 
dered familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate 
fleps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  conda* 
fions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  themfelves ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  inilruft,  ai'e  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only 

I  regarded 
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regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vifionary.  It  is  but 
rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  fplendid  and  various 
converfation  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  profound  judgment, 
or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wiihes  to 
^ifBnguiih  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing  af- 
fords an  ufeful  inftrument  of  ftudy.  Important  afliit- 
ance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who  wifh  to 
Smprds  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations  which  occur 
to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading ;  for  although 
mjting  may  weaken  (as  I  already  acknowledged  it  does) 
a  memory  for  detached  obfervations,  or  for  infulated 
iads,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effe&ual  method  of 
£xing  in  it  permanently,  thofe  acquifitions  which  in- 
volve long  proceffes  of  reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the 
<o&clufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and 
more  laiting  impreflion  on  the  memory,  than  any  knowp 
ledge  which  we  imbibe  paffively  from  another.  This 
is  uiidoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effed  T^hich  the 
ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing  the  aftivity  of 
the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ;  but  I  apprehend 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow 
out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  ar« 
langed  in  that  order  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  our 
prevailing  habits  of  aflfociation.  The  only  method  of. 
putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a  level,  in  this  re- 
{pe6t^  with  our  original  fpeculations,  is,  after  making 
inirfelves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  to  ftudy 
tbe  fubjed  over  again  in  our  own  way ;  to  paufe,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  our  riding,  in  order  to 
cenfider  what  we  have  gained  ;  to  recoiled  what  the 
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propofitionsare,wli'ich  ilie  author  wiflies  to  eilabHffi,aaJ  ! 
to  examine  the  different  proofs  which  lie  employs  m 
fupport  them.     In  making  fuch  nn  experiment,  « 
commonly  find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  proccft 
arrange  therafelvcs  in  our  minds,  iii  a  manner  diSerKi!   ! 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them;  tb^   j 
ihar,    while   his   argument   feems,    in    fome   place, 
obfcure,  from  its  concil'cnefs  ;  il  is  tedious  in  othm, 
frpm  being  unneceffarily  expanded.     Whtn  we  have    | 
reduced  the  reafomng  to  that  form,   which  appears  to    I 
ourfetves  to  be  the    raofl    natural    aud   fatisfsebrr,    ! 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  thiil  this  form    ) 
is  better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  thcbeft    j 
.    adapted  to  our  memory.    'Such  reafoninga,  iherefrrc,    | 
as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to,  apply,  either  in  ifcc    j 
butinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  lludies,  it  u  of    ^ 
importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a  languigE 
and  in  an  order  of  our  own  ;  and  if,  at  any  lime,  wt 
find  it  neceffary  to  refrefii  our  rccolltflion   on  ik 
fubjed,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compodiion,  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  phn  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed is  very  different  from  that  ■which  I  have  beai 
recommending,  will  not  be  dtfputed.  Moft  pec^ 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  theni- 
felves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indft- 
lence  prevents  them  ftom  any  adive  exertion  ;  anda 
confiderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  difplay  wKdi 
they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquifr 
tions.  From  whichfoerer  of  thefe  motives  a  perfoa  ii 
led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  be 
can  derive  from  thein  any  material  advantage.    If  be 
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I'eads  rilerdy  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pafs 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impref- 
fion ;  and   if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more 
anxious  to  feledt  ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  ex- 
predion,  than  to  fdzethe  fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's 
reafoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any 
additions  to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge. 
Though  it  is  fcarce  poffible,"  fays  Dr,  Butler  *,  "  to 
avoid  judging,  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almoft  every 
thing  which  oflfers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is 
**  certain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes,  ne- 
**  ver  exerc&  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before 
^  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
how  for  it  be  conclufive.     They  are  perhaps  enter- 
tained with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  ;  they 
like,  and  they  diflike ;  but  whether  that  which  is 
propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  .made  out  or 
**  not ;  whether  a  matter  be  ftated  according  to  the 
^  real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generality  of 
people,  a  circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur- 
**  pofe ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
**  for  their  own  fatisfadion  of  mind,  or  conduft  in 
**  life.    Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  mere- 
**  ly  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themfelves 
**  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons  ;  there 
**  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their  own  enter- 
**  tainment,  and  have  a  reaf  curiofity  to  fee  what  is 
•*  faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftonifhing,  who  have  no  fort 
**  of  curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true :  I  fay  cuiiofity,  be- 

*  See  the  Preface  to  his  Sermons. 
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^  caufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentiimed  faow  ranch 
^^  that  religious  and  (acred  attention  which  is  due  to 
*^  truth,  and  to  the  important  queftion,  tdiat  is  the 
*^  rule  of  life,  is  lofl  out  of  the  world* 

^  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  dafs  of  readers, 
^  they  are  of  different  capacities,  difierent  kinds, 
<^  get  into  this  way  from  different  occafions,.  I  hai 
^^  often  wiihed  that  it, had  been  the  cuftpra  to  lay 
^^  fore  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but 
*^  mifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  ccmdullions 
^^  felves ;  which,  although  it  could  not  be  dofie  in 
^^  cafes,  might  in  many.  4; 

^^  The  great  number  of  books  and  papiers  c^anuifi^ss- 
^^  ment,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  daUy  comei: 
<<  one's  way,  have  in  part  occafioned,  and  moft 

fe£tiy  fall  in  with  and  humour  this  idle,  way 

reading  and  confidering  things.    By  this 
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time,  even  in  folitude,  is  hapjnly  got  rid  of  wkhot^jst 
^^  the  pain  of  attention ;  ndther  is  any  part  of  it  moa 
^^  put  to  the  account  of  idleneis ;  one  can  fcarce 
^^  bear  faymg,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought,  than  great 
**  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed  wes'e 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminifli  very  much  tiXie 
number  of  books  which  it  would  be  poflible  to  tui^xn 
over ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  add  greasJy 
to  file  flock  of  ufefiil  and  folid  knowledge }  and  ly 
rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome  meafure  our  oiwrn^ 
would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  pradical  conmiand  0/ 
them :  not  to  mqition,  that  if  we  are  poffeffed  of  soiy 
inventive  powers,  fuch  exercifes  would  continually  fur- 
niih  them  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves 

upon 
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upon  all  the  different  fubjeds  which  may  paTs  unde 
5ur  review. 

Nothmg,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  weaken , 
[lot  only  the  powers  of  inventi^n^  but  the  mtelledhial 
powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  various 
reading,  without  reflexion.  The  adivity  and  force  of 
the  mind  are  gradudly  impaired,  in  confequence  of 
^fiife;  and  not  imfrequently  all  our  principles  and 
3pinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and 
Sifcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth  with 
tnodefty  and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  ac- 
jnifitions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us 
Mofer  and  happier,  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  facri. 
fice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common  difpen* 
[ers  of  literary  fame ;  but  we  may  reft  affured,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  progreTs 
in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  ufeful  inven- 
tions. 

**  It  requires  courage,  indeed,"  (as  Helvetius  has 
remarked,)  ^^  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs  fub« 
*  jefts  which  are  generally  valued  ;'*  but  it  is  a  cou. 
rage  neceflary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
Krho  afpire  to  eftablifh  a  permanent  reputation. 


<5g4 
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SECTION    VL 
CotUinuation  of  the  fame  Sfibjeff. — OfAriificiatMemorj. 

a  I 

BY  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  con- 
neding  in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  things  eafily  remembered ;  fo  as  to  di* 
able  it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled  the  former,  by  mem 
of  the  latter. '  For  this  purpiofe,  various  contrnrascei 
iiave  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  forgoing  defim* 
tion  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  afEft 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particdv 
occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  efibrt  of 
recollection ;  for  example,  to  affift  a  public  fpeakcr  to 
recoiled  the  arrangement  of  a  long  difcourfe.  OdxR 
have  been  devifed  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  extcttl 
the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  gireitf 
a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulars 
of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among  the 
antient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  fomier  defcrip- 
tion. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effed  of  fenfible  objech 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thcfe  objcfb 
were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling  along  a  road, 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet  with, 
frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  fubjecls  we  were 
thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  lad  faw  them.  Such 
fads,  which  are  perfedly  faiuiliar  even  to  the  vulgar, 

X  might 
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might  tery  naturally  fuggefl:  the  poflibility  of  aflifting 
the  memory,  by  eflabUfliing  a^^connexion  between  the 
ideas  we  wi(h  to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objeSs, 
which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a  per* 
manent  impreffion  on  the  mind  *.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life,  who 
contrived  a  method  of  committing  to  memory  the 
fermons  which'  flie  was  accufbomed  to  hear,'  by  fix- 
ing* her  attentiofty  during  the  different  heads  bf  the;  diC- 
courfe,  on  different  coinpartnwrits  of  the  roof  of*  the 
church ;  in  fach  a  manner,  as  that  when  fhe  afterwards 
faw  the  roof,  or  recoliefted  the  order  in  which  its 
compartments  were  difpofed,  flie  recoHefted  the  method 
which  the  preacher  had  dbferved  in  treating  his  fubjcd. 
This  contrivance  was  perfedly  analogouis  to  the  to- 
pical memory  of  the  antients;  an  iart  which,  what- 
ever be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe,  is  cer- 
tainly entitled^  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  piiaife  of 
ingenuity. 

-  Suppofe  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I  had  accuilomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart- 
ments always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public  difcourfe, 
in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great  variety  of 
particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memoiy  the 
order  I  propofcd  to  obferve  in  the  communication  of 

*  **  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  pod  tempus  revcrfi  fumus,  non  ipfa  ag- 
"  nofcimus  tantum,  fed  etiam,  qux  in  his  fecerimus,  rcminifcimur, 
**  perfonaeque  fubeunt,  nonunquam  tacitae  quoque  cogitationes  in 
**  mentem  rcvertuntur.  Nata  eft  igitur,  ut  in  plerifquc,  ar«  ab  expc- 
♦*  limeQto/' 

QuiN'CT.  InJI,  Oral.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

my 
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my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  divifion  of  my 
fubjeft  into  heads,  and  by  conne£Ung  each  head  with 
a  particular  apartment,  (wliich  I  could  eafily  do,  by 
concaving  myfelf  to  be  fitting  in  the  apartment  while 
I  was  ftudying  the  part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  con- 
neft  with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  thefc  apan- 
ments  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  mc, 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  efibrt  on 
my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  alfo 
obvious,  that  a  very  tittle  practice  would  enable  me  to 
avail  myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embar. 
raffment  or  diftraftion  of  ray  attention  ". 

As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  de> 
pcnd  entirely  on  the  particular  objed  which  wc  fup. 
pofe  the  fpe:tker  to  have  in  view  ;  whether,  as  was  too 
often  the  cafe  with  the  antient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder 
a  judge,  and  to  fiience  an  adverfary  j  or  fairly  anil 
candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.  On  the 
former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  pofllbly  give  an  orator 
a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  poffeffion  of  a  fecret, 
which,  while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with 
facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  1m 
power,  at  the  lame  time,  to  difpole  his  argumenti  ud 

*  In  To  (ar  as  it  wu  the  objeA  of  tbii  fpcciet  of  artificial  ne- 
mory  to  aHM  an  orator  in  rccoUcfiing  the  plan  and  anangcmcMef 
hii  difcourfe,  the  account)  of  it  which  are  giTCo  by  the  suitiait  ifcfr 
toricianBart  abundantly  fatisfa^ory.  It  appean,  howevoTi  thMiti 
ufe  wai  more  exicnfive  ;  and  that  it  was  fo  contnTcd,  ■•  to  &cS. 
tate  the  recoUedioa  of  a  premeditated  compofition.  In  wliat  raa^ 
Tier  this  wa>  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjedure  from  the  imperlcA 
cxpbnadoni  of  the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmittcd  to  modera 
times.  The  reader  may  confult  CicEao</t  Oral.Ub.  u.cap.ijt 
88. — Rhnor.ad  /f<rrMnii»H|  lib.  iii.  cap.  16.  et  feq— ^tltIlCTlL. 
/^^.  Oral.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 
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his  fa£ts,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  molt 
proper  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the 
memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addrefles.  And  fuch,  it 
is  manifeft,  is  the  effect,  not  only  of  the  topical  me- 
mory of  the  antients,  but  of  all  other  contrivances 
vrhich  aid  the  recolIe£)ion,  upon  any  principle  different 
from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequencc 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illullrate,  ihould  be 
arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own 
recolledion  and  to  that  of  their  hearers.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  nothing  is  eSedual,  but  that  method  which  is 
fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  inveftigations  ;  a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  obvious  and  ftriking  aJTodations,  or 
by  thofe  relations  which  conned  the  diflferent  fteps  of 
a  clear  and  accurate  procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  inceffantly  engaged,,  and  that  the  fubftance 
of  a  long  difcourfe  can  be  remembered  without  effort. 
And  4|  is  thus  only  that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature 
confideration  of  his  fubjed,  can  poffefs  a  jufl;  conii« 
dence  in  his  own  powers  of  recolledion,  in  ftating  all 
the  different  preraifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he 
wifhes  to  eflabliih. 

In  modem  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very 
Uttle,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers  ;'but 
various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  ailift 
the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
a  fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him  j  and  which, 

at 
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at  Ae  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  panicolar  detaiU 
■which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated,  of  themfclTcs,  I 
to  make  a  very  lafting  impreffion  on  the  nund.     0{  | 
this  fort  is  the  Moiiioria  Technica  of  Mr,  Grey,  in  wbidi 
a  great  deal  of  hidorical,  chronological,  and  geogrs-   | 
phical  knowledge  is  comprifed  in  a  fet  of  verfes,  which 
ihe  (ludent  is  fuppofed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himfcif 
as  fchob!-boys  do  the  rulis  of  grammar.     Thcfc  vcfcf 
are.  In  general,  a  mere  affemblage  of  proper  namci, 
difpofed  in  a  rude  fort  of  meafure ;  foine  (light  altera- 
tions being  occafionally-  made  on  the  tinal  fyllabUsof 
the  words,  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  work}  of 
important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  h  ap- 
peared  to  the  author  ufcful  to  alTociate  with  the  name. 

1  have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpcG  to 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  The  prevailing  op- 
nion  is,  I  believe,  againfl .  it ;  although  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high' approbation  by  fomc  wri- 
ters of  eTnJneiice.  l5r.  Prieftley,  whofe  judgment,  ia 
matiers  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to  refped, 
has  faid,  that '  *'  it  is  a  method  fo  eaOly  learned,  and 
**  -which  miy  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recolleding  data, 
*'  when  Dth&r  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinkt 
*'  all  perfons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcufable,  who 
"  will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains  that  is  neeef- 
"  fary  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it ;  or  who 
**  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  thor  notJo, 
*'  which  is  fo.ufeful  and  convenient  •," 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  con-, 
trivance  of  the  fame  kind,  to  a  particular  perfon,  a 
*  Leflunrs  00  Hifton-,  p.  157. 

grea 
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gre^t  deal  fliiuft  depi*nd  on  the  fpecies  of  memory  which 
he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the 
courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some  men,  as  I  already 
remarked,  (efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  been 
habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart 
^ammar  rules^)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac- 
qxiiring  and  retaining  the  mod  barbarous  and  the  moil 
infignificant  verfes  j  which  another  perfon  would  find 
as  difEcult  to  remember,  as  the  geographical  and  chro- 
nplogical  details  of  which  it  is  the  objeQ:  of  this  art  to 
relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  general 
utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled 
to  an  exclufive  preference ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be 
beft  fuited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very 
different  one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objeftion  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuftom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary  connexions}  and,  therefore,  how 
much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fervice  to  us, 
when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 
I  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with  refpeft  to  the  uti- 
lity of  a  great  part  oif  that  information  which  they  are 
commonly  employed  to  imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on 
which  the  generality  of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value 
themfelves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  far  as  it 
is  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity ;  and  ^ 
the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 

however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  fuch  contri- 
vances 
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vances  as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  ufefill :  and  to 
all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the  memory 
tliofe  infulated  and  unimerefting  particulars,  which  It 
is  either  neceflary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  from 
their  fituation  ;  or  which  cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  eflential  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author*! 
method  of  recollecting  dates,  by  fubftituting  lettersfor 
the  numeral  cyphers  j  and  forming  thefe  letters  into 
words,  and  the  words  into  verfes.  I  have  found  it,  it 
lead  in  my  own  cafe,  the  niofl:  effectual  of  all  fuch  c«i* 
trivances  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 


SECTION    VII. 


Continuation  of  the  faint  Subjen.—Importance  eftnniiitg  a 
SeleRian  cmong  the  Objelit  ifmr  Krmultdge,  in  erJtr  it  daiv 
Advantage  fnm  tht  Acquifahm  ef  Meniary. 

THE  cultivatitm  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  tfat 
we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  vitl  be  of  little  nfe 
to  us,  imlefs  we  make  a  proper  feledion  of  the  poitico- 
lars  to  be  remembered.  Such  a  fele&ion  is  necefiiy 
to  enable  us  to  proflt  by  reading ;  and  ftill  more  fb,  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to  which  every  min 
is  indebted  for  by  hz  the  moll  valuable  part  of  ,lui 
knowledge. 

When  we  firll  enter  on  any  new  litttary  purfuh,  ve 
commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  as* 
fatisfadory.  We  have  no  difcrimination  in  our  curio- 
fity ;  and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we  £ul  ia  making 

thofe 
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thofe  moderate  acquifidons  which  are  fuited  to  our 
limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of  ufe 
to  us ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  examina- 
tion to  thefe,  without  diftrading  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  limilar  circumftance, 
that  mod  readers  complain  of  a  defeft  of  memory, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  They 
cannot  feparate  important  from  trifling  faflis,  and  find 
themfelves  unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their 
anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  our  fludies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  jamiliar 
an  acquaintance  as  poflible  with  the  great  outlines  of 
the  diflferent  branches  of  fcience  ;  with  the  mod  im- 
portant  concluflons  which  h;ive  hitherto  been  formed 
in  them,  and  with  the  moft  important  defiderata 
which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too  of  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  fludy  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which  have 
been  propofed  for  connefting  together  and  arranging 
the  phenomena.  By  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can 
prevent  ourfelves  from  being  loft,  amidft  a  labyrinth  * 
of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a  courfe  of  extenfive 
and  various  reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  difcri- 
minating  attention.  While  they  withdraw  our  notice 
from  barren  and  infulated  fafts,  they  direft  it  to  fuch 
as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles  which  have  either  been 
already  eflabliftied,  or  which,  from  having  that  de- 
gree of  coimeidon  aniong  themfelves,  which  is  ne- 

ceffary 
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a  give  plaufibiiity  to  a  hypothetical  iheonr,  j 
to  furnifti,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  jttfler  J 


(if  the  followers   of  Lord  Bacon   have,  f 
eeii  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  nierhod  of  in- 
di        ..,    to  cenTure  hj-pothetical  theories   with  t«v  ( 

it  a  degree  of  fevcrity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly b  en  frequemly  of  ufe,  in  jjuliing  philofopbm 
upon  ■  road  of  difcovT  Indeed,  It  has  probaWj 
been  m  this  way,  that  n  ft  difcoveries  have  beta 
made;  for  ahhough  a  knowledge  of  fatls  mull  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  iheorj-,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  befl  (^uide  to  the  kno*-  ( 
ledge  of  ufcful  fafts.  If  a  man,  without  forming  to  | 
himfclf  any  conjcfturc  concerning  the  iiiikiiown  law 
of  nature,  were' to  fet  himfclf  merely  to  accutnubtt 
Etfls  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  ftumble  upcn 
fnmc  iniportanr'difcuvery  ;  but  by  far  the  grcattr  pan 
of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  uftlef^.  Kvoy  phi- 
lofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet  of  a- 
perimeiits,  has  fnme  general  principle  in  liis  view* 
which  he  fufpe^ts  to  be  a  law  of  nature  * :  aod 
although  his  conjedures  may  be  often  wrong,  -jtt 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  dirc£tka, 
and  to. bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  h€t&  whid) 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.    It  has  been 

*  "  RcAc  fiquidcm  Plato,  "  Quialiquid  quxrit,  idtpfuiii,<{iKd 
"  quxrit,  gcnerali  quadam  notione  tomprehriidit:  alilcr,  qui  &cn 
"  potcD,  ut  illud,  cum  fucnt  invcntum,  agiiofcat  !"  IdcitvaqiA 
<*  amplior  et  ccrtior  fucrit  aiitidpatio  iioftra;  co  roagis  dircAact 
**  cocipendjofi  erit  iuvdHijuiii)," 

Df  j4us.  Scicn/.  lib.r.  0^.5. 
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»ften  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  phi- 
cifopher's  (lone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
lave  led  to  many  ufeful  difeoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
oathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo^.  merely 
>y  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry,  and 
:hteking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  attention 
irhich  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  nund.  A  hypothe- 
ic^  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a  fimilar 
>urpofe.  "  Prudens  interrogatio,'*  (fays  Lord  Ba^ 
ron,)  "  eft  dimidium  fcientix.  Vaga  enira  experi- 
^  entia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpatio  eft,  et 
^  homines  pbtius  ftupefadt  quam  informat/'  What, 
ndeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  fo  many  hypothe- 
cs which  are  propofed  as  fubjeds  of  examination  to 
>hilofophers  ?  And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine 
>f  Invitation  take  its  firft  rife  from  a  fortunate  con~ 
e£lure? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers 
Df  Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
my  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fa^,  we  (bould. 
It  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjeftures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not 
i>e  improper  to  add,  that  men,-pf  a  fyftematizing  turn 
ire  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly ;  foi:  we  are  al- 
ready poflefied  of  a  great  flock  of  fa6b ;  and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  degree  of 
relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies ;  whether  they  are  conduced  in  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation*    Froni  neither  of 
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thefe  two  foorces  of  infermation  can  veliope  to  de* 
rive  muck  advantage,  qnleb  we  have  feme,  genenl 
prinQplce  to  ^dircA  bur  attention' to  proper  objefis. 

Wkh  refped:  to  obfervadcm,  fome  fitfdier  caatiofli 
niay  be  tife^';  for  in  guarding  againft  an  indyfaini- 
nate  aociimulaticm  of  pardtttlars,  it  is  poiEEble  (o  lU 
into  the  oppo(ite  extremei  and  to  acqn^  a  hskk  tt 
inattentbn  to  the  phteomena  which  pnlcnt  thou- 
fdves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  mei 
of  little  edueadon ;  the  latter  is  more  common  asaoog 
men  of  retinmeat  and  ftudy. 

'One  of  the  cluef  effects  of  a  liberal  edncatioiiy  i 
to  enable  us  to  withdraw  4ie  attention  from  the  p^ 
fent  4>tijefts  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pl». 
fure  on  th«  paft^  the  abfent,  or  the  future.  At 
when  we  are  led  to  cany  thefe  efibrts  to  an  cwA 
dther  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  bon 
an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  ealy  to  fee  that 
the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weakened^ 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  ccHitrafted,  The  time 
eSc&  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in 
plulofophical  purfuits,  before  the  mind  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths,  by  exerdfing 
its  faculties  among  paiticular  objects,  and  particular 
occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contrafts  an  averfion  to 
the  examination  of  details,  from  the  pleafure  whkli 
it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the*^ 
covery  of  general  principles.  Both  of  thefe  turns  of 
thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a  certain  degree  of  ob- 
fervation ;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  fup* 
plied  by  the  fenfes ;  and  the  general  truths  which  oc* 

cupy  the  philofopber,  would  be  wholly  uninteUigihi^ 

to 
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to  him,  if  he  vas  a  total  ftraager  to  all  expericQce 
^th  refpeft  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  of  human 
life.  The  obfcn'ations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by 
men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely  to  be  inaccu- 
■arate  and  fallacious ;  and  thofe  of  the  fpecuiative  phi- 
lofopbo-  are  frequently  carried  no  ferther  than  is  ne* 
<:efiary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which 
Kelate  to  the  fubjefts  of  hig  reafoning ;  but  both  the 
erne  and  the  other  muft  have  looked  abroad  occallon- 
ally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world ;  if  not  to  afcertain 
faCb  by  adual  examination,  at  leaft  to  ftore  their 
xninds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direded  tO 
Xhe  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poflTeffes  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  h^ 
fpeculations  and  reafonings.  It  is  accordingly  among 
thh  dafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention 
to  tbings  extoiut  have  been  carried  to  the  greatell 
csttFeme. 

It  ig  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  re- 
flexion, (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  is  the  laft  of  our 
■ntelleCbial  faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf ;  and  that  in' 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  at- 
all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  fubfervient: 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphylical  curiofity, 
it  is  not  elSmtially  neceffary  for  us  to  poflefs,  in  any 
Conliderable  degree.  ITie  power  of  obfervation,  on 
file  other  hand,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
«vm  of  our  animal  exiftence,  difcovers  itfelf  in  in. 
fents  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech ;  or 
'^fter,  I  flwuld  hare  faid,  as  foon  as  they  come  into 
Hha  the 
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the  world :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  k 
continues  a£tive  and  vigorous  through  life.     It  wu 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy:  and 
youth  it  fhould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  excluiivdji 
and  that  we  fhould  acquire  all  our  neceflary  infomu* 
tion  before  engaging  in  fpeculations  whidi  are  kfi 
eflential :  and  accordingly  this  is  the  hiflory  of  the 
intelledual  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.    In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of 
metaphyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increaf- 
ed ;  for  the  mind  being  conflantly  occupied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  lam  of 
matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjeds 
of  confcioufnefs,   which  are  not  to  be  furmountcdy 
without  a  degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of 
which  few  men  are  capable :  but  the  inconvemeoce 
would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refpedk,  been  reveifed, 
and  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  ^ 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intellectual  world, 
as  by  thofe  of  the  material.     Of  what  would  have 
happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment from  thofe  men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  a- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weak- 
ened, to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  at- 
tending to  external  objefts  and  occurrences.     Fcv 
metaphyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  arc 
not  deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation :    for,  al- 
though a  tafte  for  fuch  abftraft  fpeculations  U  t*: 
from  being  common,  it  k  more  apt,  perhaps,  ib^ 
any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an 
cxclufivc  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  fliut  up  the  other  ] 
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fources  of  intelleflual  improvement.  As  the  meta. 
phyfician  carries  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his 
resdbiung,  he  is  not  under  a  neceHity  of  looking  ■ 
abroad  for  fubjeds  of  fpeculation  or  amufetnent ;  and 
unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  againft  the  eSe£ts 
of  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than 
literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lofe  all 
intereft  about  the  common  and  f>roper  objeds  of  hu- 
man curiofity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  lludy  of  the  mind  fhould  form  the  laft 
branch  of  the  education  of  youth ;  an  order  which 
nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  with  refpe£l  to  the  developement  of 
our  faculties.  After  the  underftanding  is  well  ftored 
with  particular  hQ.s,  and  has  been  converfant  with 
particular  fcientific  purfuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  fpe- 
culate  concerning  its  'Own  powers  with  additional  ad- 
vantage, and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far 
in  fuch  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  com- 
mon prance  which  is  followed  in  our  univerfities,  of 
beginning  a  courfe  of  philofophical  education  with 
the  ftudy  of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely 
reverfed ;  and  If  the  ftudy  of  logic  were  delayed  till 
after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  was  well  ftored  with 
))articular  ia&&  in  phyfics,  in  chemiftry,  in  natural  and 
civil  hiftory ;  his  attention  might  be  led  with  the  moft 
important  advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his 
power  of  obfervatton,  to  an  examination  of  his  o^^'n 
faculties ;  which,  beAdes  opening  to  him  a  new  and 
pleafuig  held  of  fpeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form 
Hh  3  an 
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an  eftisiite  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acqnifitions  be 
has  made,  c^the  habits  he  has  fonned,  andof  thefWi 
ther  improv onents  of  which  his  mind  is  fufcq^cible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  ttid  an 
incapacity  of  obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  aii£$n  from  ibme  defe&  in  eailj 
education.  I  akeady  remarked,  that,  when  nMoir  ii 
allowed  free  fcppe,  the  curiofity,  during  early  yoitthi 


is  alive  to  every  external  objed,  and  to  every 
occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imaginadon  and 
flexion  do  not  difplay  themfelves  till 'a  mudi  later 
period ;  the  former  dU  about  the  age  of  puberty,  sad 
the  latter  till  we  approach  to  manhood.    It  ftme^ 
times,  however,  happens  that,  in  confequence  of  s 
peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodiif 
conftitution,  a  child  is  led  to  feek  amufement  fton 
books,  and  to  lofe  a  relifh  for  thofe  recreations  lAiA 
are  fuited  to  his  age.    In  fuch  inftances,  the  ardi* 
nary  progrefs  of  the  iatelle£hial  powers  is  prematurdf 
quickened ;   but  that  bcft  of  all  educations  is  k^ 
which  nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philofopher 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidft  the  a£tive  fports 
and  the  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood,     h  ii 
from  thefe  alone,  that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that 
force  of  charafter  which  is  fuited  to  the  more  ardu- 
ous (ituations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt 
command  of  attention  to  things  external,   without 
which  the  higheft  endowments  of  the  underftanding, 
however  they  may  fit  a  man  for  the  folitary  fpecuh^ 
dons  of  the  clofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  in  the  praSicc 
of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonal 
experience. 

Where, 
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Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have 

• 

unfortunately  been  contra&ed,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfe6Uy  incurable.  The  attention, 
indeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  fqldom  be  forced 
in  particular  inftances ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
place  the  objefts  we  wifh  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more 
interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been  accuf. 
tomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expefted  from  a 
change  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfuits ;  but  above 
sdl,  much  may  be  expected  from  foreign  traveL 
The  obje£U  which  we  meet  with  excite  our  furprife 
by  their  novelty;  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only 
gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving  and  exami- 
ning them  with  attention,  but,  from  the  effe&s  of  con« 
trail,  the  curiofity  comes  to  be  roufed  with  refpeft  to 
the  correfponding  objefts  in  our  own  country,  which, 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly 
been  aceuflomed  to  overlook.  In  this^  refped  the  ef- 
feSts  of  foreign  travel,  in  dire£ling  the  attention  to 
funiliar  objeds  and  occurrences,  is  fomewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  fludy  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage produces,  in  leading  the  curiofity  to  examine 
the  grammatical  flru&ure  of  our  own. 

Coniiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contracted  to  particular  fubjeds,  from  ftudying 
tbefyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers  have  pro- 
pofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  fads  connect- 
ed with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyftems,  not  only 
18  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  direded,  inftead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random;  but,  in  confequence 
of  our  being  enabled  to  conned  fads  with  general 

H  h  4  principles^ 
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pnodfieBj  it  becomes  interefted  in  the  eialninafion  ^ 
thofe  particulars  which  would  odierwife  have 
ournotioe. 


SECTION   vm, 

Cjftbe  QnmBim  hetwan  Memory  and  pbib/oj^ifual  GemimB^, 


IT  18  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom 
ted  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far, 
ever,  as  my  own  obfervadon  has  reached,  I  can  famrx^ 
ly  recoiled  one  perfdn  who  poflefles  the  forroec-*  of 
thefe  qualities,  widiout  a  more  than  ordinary  IharB  of 
the  latter. 

On.  a  fuperfidal  view  of  the  fubjed,  indeed,    lie 
common  opinion  has  fome  appeaiance  of  truth ;  Jfo; 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  toques  about 
which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to  eftimate  the 
extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreffion  which  trivial  oc- 
currences make  upon  it ;  and  thefe  in  general  efcape 
the  recollection  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  becaufe  he  is 
unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not  attend 
to  them.     It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  accidental  aflb- 
ciations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a  flight  imprefGon  on  his  mind.    But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  his  flock  of  fads  is  fmall. 
They  are  conneded  together  in  his  memory  by  prin- 
ciples of  aflbciation,  different  from  thofe  which  prevail 
in  ordinary  minds ;  and  they  are  on  that  very  account 
the  more  ufeful :  for  as  the  afTociations  are  founder 
upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (although  the 

2  m 
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may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to 
the  wit  of  converfarion,)  they  are  of  incomparably 
greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  fafts  which  are  to  ferve  as  a 
foundation  for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in 
confequence  of  a  peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular fubjeS,  may  firft  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and 
may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attending 
to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  ftock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  however  unprofitably  he 
may  have  direfted  his  curiofity,  the  ignorance  which  he 
difcoVers  on  ordinary  fubjeds  does  not  arife  from  a  want 
of  memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity-  in  the  feleffion 
which  he  has  made  of  the  objefts  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne  *  frequently  complains  in  his  writings,  of 
his  want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very 
extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the 
moft  ordinary  topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that 
this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from  an  original  defedl 
of  memory,  but  from  the  lingular  and  whimfical 
diredion  which  his  curiofity  had  taken  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,**  fays  he,  "  without 
my  memorandum  book;  and  fo  great  is  my  dif- 
ficulty in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am 
forced  to  call  my  domefUc  fervants  by  their  offices. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in 
"  ufe  J  of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another, 

*  II  n'cfl  homxnc  a  qui  il  {iefe  fi  mal  de  fe  mcfler  de  parler  de  me- 
moire.  Car  jc  n'cn  rcrcognoy  quafi  trace  en  moy ;  ct  nc  penfe 
^ii'il  y  en  ait  au  mondeune  autre  &  marvdlleufe  en  dcEdllancc. 

£/fais  de  Montaign£>  Ut.  i.  ch.  9/ 

"both 
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^f  both  in  theearth  and  in  dlie  granary;  vliaC  fife  lettcB 
^  if  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  vine  nmft  fiand 
^  fome  dmf  in  the  vat  before  it  fiBmienii.**    Tet  the 
&me  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  ^psriti^gSy  to 
Lave  had  his  memory  ftored  vith  an  infinite  variety 
of  apothegms,  and  of  hiftorical  paffiiges,  vriUch  had 
firuck  his  imagination ;  and  to  have  bjon  famifiuiy 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  Ac  ab« 
fnrd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  aniient  phik>fepbers; 
viib  the  ideas  of  Flato,  tl^  atoms  dP  Epiconis,  tbe 
plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leudppus  and  Demooftoi^ 
the  water  of  lliales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  die 
infinite  of  F^amenides,  and  the  unity  of  Muficus.    h 
complaining  too  of  his  virant  of  prefence  of  mind,  lie 
indireftty  acknoivledges  a  degree  of  memory  whidi,  if 
it  had  been  judidoufly  empkyyed,  would  have  beeo 
vxxt  than  fnffident  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe 
commosi  branches  c^  knowledge  in  which  he  dsppan 
to  have  been  deficient    ^^  When  I  have  an  oration  to 
^  fpeak,'*  iays  he,  ^  of  any  confiderable  length,  I  am 
^  reduced  to  the  miferable  neceifity  of  getting  it,  woid 
^  for  word,  by  heart." 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiflent  comUns* 
laon  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  wridngi 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opinion  both  of  his  genius 
and  charader)  to  tax  him  with  afiedation ;  and  erea 
to  call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  afifcr- 
tions. .  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
moft  amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufpefl  his  vera- 
city ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  can  give  him  com- 
plete credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his 
a  fincerity, 
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•  •  * 

fincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
^wn  experience,  more  than  one  example  of  the  fame 
fort  of  combination  ;  not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a  length 
as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance  to  it,  - 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made, 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  ojm- 
nion,  that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ihew,  that  fome  of  the  h&s  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded,  do  not  juftify  fuch  a  conclufion.  Befide$ 
thefe,  however,  there  are  other  circumftances,  which 
at  firft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconfiftency 
between  extenlive  memory  and  original  genius. 

The  fpecies  of  memory  which  excites  the  greatell 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fo- 
ciety,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated  faOs  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  poiTefTed  of  it, 
are  very  feldom  diftinguifhed  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the 
mind.     Such  a  fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to 
philofophical  arrangement ;  becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies 
the  place  of  arrangement.     One  great  ufe  of  philofo- 
phy,  as  1  already  (hewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenfive 
command  of  particular  truths,  by  fumifhing  us  with 
general  principles,  under  which  a  number  of  fuch  truths 
is  comprehended.  A  perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  aifo« 
ciations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lafting  impreflion,  has 
hot  the  fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others 
who  conned  fafts  together,  chiefly  by  the  relaticois  of 
caufe  and  effeft,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion.    I  have 
heard  it  obferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rifen  to  the 
greatcft  eminence  in  the  profeffion  of  law,  have  been 

in 
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in  gena:al  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfionto'die  ftudjr* 
The  reafon probably  is,  that  to  ammd  fond  of  geneial 
principles/  every  ftudy  muft  be  at  firft  dilgoftiqg^ 
which  prefents  to  it  a  chaoS  of  fa£ks  apparently  unooo* 
neded  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement 
if  united  with  perfevering  induftry,  will  at  laft  conqnar 
every  difficulty ;  will  introduce  order  into  what  feem- 
ed  on  a  fuperfidal  view  a  inafs  of  confufion,  and  re- 
duce the  dry  and  uninterefting  detail  of  pofitive  ftatotei 
into  a  fyftem  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  gieiw- 
ral,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  fdence  in  which  that 
k  a  great  multiplicity  of  fads  to  be  remembered.  A 
man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  efibrt,  treafuie 
up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  particulars  in  chemiftry 
or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and 
from  which  he  deduces  no  tonclufion ;  and  from  hii 
facility  in  acquiring  this  ftock  of  information,  maj 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  poifefles  a  natuni 
tafte  for  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who 
are  really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fdencCi 
when  they  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  atten- 
tion diftrafted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  fafls 
ariong  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  fomc* 
times  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  progrcfs. 
In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  appears,  and 
arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diflatisfaftion  which  they 
at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does  not  ceafe  to  flimu* 
late  their  inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidit 
a  chaos  of  apparently  unconneded  materials,  that  fim* 
plicity  and  beauty  which  always  charafterife  the  opc» 
rations  of  nature. 

There 
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There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a  man  of  genius^  when  he  enters  on  a 
new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  hkn  appa* 
rently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  pofieflfed  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity. A  want  of  curiofity  *,  and  of  invention,  faci- 
litates greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  It  renders 
the  mind  paf&ve,  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
laves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  examin- 
ing their  foundation,  or  in  tracing  thdr  confequences. 
They  who  are  poflefled  of  much  acutenefs  and  origi- 
nality, enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others; 
not  from  any  deicGt  ia  their  power  of  apprdienfion,  but 
becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have 
not  examined ;  and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often 
deduced  by  their  own  fpeculations; 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpaffed  by 
others :  he  has  commonly  his  information  much  lefs 
at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  pofiefled  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  originality ;  and,  what  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, he  has  it  leafl  of  all  at  cfommand  on  thofe  fubje&s 
on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  moft  fertile. 
Sir  Kaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
was  often  at  a  lofs,  when  the  converfation  turned  on' 
his  own  difcoveries  f.  It  is  probable  that  they  made 
but  a  flight  impreflion  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from  tak- 

♦  I  mean  a  want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  **  There  are  many 
men,"  fays  Dr.  Butler,  "  who  have  a  ftrong  curiofity  to  know 
<*  what  is  faid,  who  have  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is 
«*  true." 

t  Sec  Note  QT]. 
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hg  much  pains  to  treafure  dksm  up  in  Ms  ttemorf* 
Men  of  little  inanity  feldom  fefgel  Ae  ideas  thef 
acquire;  benufe  they  know  that  when  tti  oeeafioA 
aecvcn &r applying  thdrknowledge to  ufe^- they  muft 
troft  tx^  Memory  and  not  to  invemidiu  '  Kicpkib  aA 
nrithmettcal  rule  so  apeilbn  of  common' unilerifauidii^^ 
who  is  .unacquainted  iBvith  the  pnnc^Ies  of  tfie  fcfanee ) 
he  will  foon  get  the  ruk  tyy  hearty  and  teootue  dott^ 
nnis  in  the  appficatioii  of  it«  Another^  of  more  inge^ 
SQityv  MU  examine  the  principle  of  the  rale  befoye  he 
aj^ISsi  It  to  ufe^  and  will  fcarcdy  take  the  trouble  Id 
commit  to  memory  a  prooefs,  which  he  knowft  he  can^ 
at  any  tune,  with  a  litde  reflexiott)-  fetot^rer^  The 
confequence  willbe,  diat,  in  the  pradice  of  calculation, 
he  will  ajipear  more  flow  and  hefitating)  dian  if  he  feu 
kwed  the  received  rulea  of  aridbmetic  wkhoift  reflexion 
or  xeafioomg* 

Somediing  of  die  fame  kind  happMs  every  day  id 
oonveifation.  By  hr  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions 
we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  rea« 
Ibning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previoufly  formed 
in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  others.  The  promptitude,  th^efore^ 
with  which  a  man  decides  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not 
a  certain  ted  of  the  quicknds  of  hk  apprehenfion  *; 
as  it  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe  uncommon  eflforts 
to  fumifh  the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by 
which  men  of  flow  parts  endeavour  to  compenfate  for 
fheir  want  of  invention ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

*  *  Mcmoria  facit  prompt!  ingenii  famaniy  ut  ilia  quae  dicimuf, 
Hon  doxno  attuMe,  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfifTe  videamur. 

QuiMCTiL.  Infi^  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2^ 

is 
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is  poflible  that  a  conTdoufhefs  of  originality  may  gire 
life  to  a  manner  apparently  embarraffed^  by  lea£iig 
die  peifon  wh6  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  extern, 
pore  exertions  *• 

In  geneni),  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule^ 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree 
of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  always  at 
command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  difcoyeries 
fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  ex^ 
plam  them,  without  recoUe^on,  are  very  feldom  pod 
fefled  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quicknefe  of 
apprdien{ion«     A  man  of  original  genius,  who  is  fond 
of  exercifing  his  reafoping  powers  anew  on  every  point 
as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe 
the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions 
trfiich  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  often 
appears,  to  fupcrficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  underftandings ;  while  another,  deftitute 
bodi  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 

*  In  tlie  foregoing'  obfervationt  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied* 
tiiat  originality  of  genius  it  incompatible  with  a  ready  recoUeo* 
tion  of  acquired  knowledge ;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  un- 
favourable to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pra6Uce  will  commonly  be 
neceflary  to  familiarife  the  mind  of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas 
of  otheriy  or  even  to  the  condufions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than 
are  requifite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  converfauon,  and, 
ftill  more,  habits  of  extempore  difcuifion  in  a  popular  alTembly,  are 
peculiariy  ufeful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  pradtical  command  of  our 
knowledge.  There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  the  following  aphorifm 
of  Bacon :  **  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  corre^  man,  and 
^  fpeaking  a  ready  man.^  -See  a  connDentary  on  this  aphorilmia 
one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 

prompt* 
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promptitude  in  his  decifions,  which  arifes  from  the  ia- 
fcriority  of  his  intelleftual  abilities. 

It  roufl  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  laft 
defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation  rfwf 
form  the  mod  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  mofl  inftrut- 
live,  companions.  How  incxhauftible  focver  the  inven- 
tion of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own 
peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mai's 
of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of  which  the  world 
ii  already  poflefled.  The  converfation,  accordingly*  of 
men  of  genius,  is  fometimes  extremely  limited;  anJ 
is  intereiting  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value, 
and  who  can  diftinguilh  the  marks  of  originality.  In 
confcquence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man 
feels  for  his  own  fpeculaiions,  they  are  more  in  danger 
of  being  dogmatical  and  dilputatiouB,  than  thofc  wlio 
have  no  fydem  which  they  are  intereflcd  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  aulhort. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  indivj. 
dual  only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  arc  bi- 
mately  acquainted  with  the  bUlory  of  the  fdeoce  to 
-which  it  relates,  but  it  ^las  little  chance  for  popularirf 
ynth.  the  multitude.  An  author  who  pofleiSes  indnt 
try  fufficient  to  collect  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judg- 
ment fufficient  to  arrange  them  (kilfuUy,  i>  the  moft 
likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  d^;ree  of  liteiaif 
fame :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  cnlighteited 
judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charaSeriltic  t£ 
genius,  yet  it  commonly  happeiu  that  the  obje&of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lels  diAin- 
guifhed  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  katniif 
and  cultivated  talte.    Perhaps  too,  for  the  roulti< 

tod^ 
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tude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  mod  ufefiil ; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries 
which  others' have  brought  to  light,  C^arated  from 
thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
firft  formation  of  a  fyftem. 


■^'.  li 
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CHAPTER    SEVENTH. 
Of  Imagination,    i 

SECTION    L 
Anatjfis  of  Imagination. 

TN  attempting  to.  draw  the  line  between  Conoepdaa 
and  Imagination,  I  have  aheady  obferved,  that  tbe 
province  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  end 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  per- 
ceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  feledtoa  of 
qualities  and  of  drcumftances  firom  a  variety  of  St- 
ferent  objeds,  and  by  combining  and  difpofing  dM&^ 
to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  gencnli 
by  modem  phllofophers,  the  province  of  Imaginatioa 
would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objects  of  fight.  ^  h 
"  is  the  fenfe  of  fight,**  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  "  vhidi 
^*  fumifhes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas  ;  fo  that  by 
^*  the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  fuch  as 
'^  arife  from  vifible  objefts,  either  when  we  have  them 
^^  adually  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas 
^^  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptiODS, 
<<  or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
^  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
^^  make  its  firft  entrance  through  the  fight/*  Agree* 
ably  to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjed.  Dr.  Rdd  oi^ 
ferves,  that  ^^  Imagination  properly  fignifies  a  lirdy 

^^  coQcep- 
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**  conception  of  objefts  of  fight ;  the  former  power 
^^  being  didinguifhed  from  the  latter,  as  a  part  from 
"  the  whole/' 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imaginsp. 
tion  to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  feems  to  me  to  be  evident ;  for,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  materials  which  Ima- 
gination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  ne- 
Verthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  other  perceptive  fa- 
culties alfo  contribute  occafionally  their  (hare.  How 
many  pleafmg  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves ; 
not  to  mention  that  fifter  art,  whofe  magical  influence 
over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
higheft  boaft  of  poetry  to  celebrate !  In  the  following 
paflage,  even  the  more  grols  fenfations  of  Tafle  form 
the  fubje£k  of  an  ideal  repaft,  on  which  it  is  impoili- 
ble  not  to  dwell  with  fome  complacency ;  particui^ 
larly  after  a  perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which 
the  Poet  defcribes  "  the  Wonders  of  the  Torrid 
Zone/' 

Bear  mc,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime. 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro*  the  green^ 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.    Lay  me  redin'd 
Beneath  the  fpreading  tamarind  that  ihakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit : 
Or,  ibrctch'd  amid  thefe  orchards  of  the  fun^ 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl^ 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  thcfrmtic  joioe 
Which  Bacchus  pours  t  Nor,  on  its  ilender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  fcom'd  i 
Nor,  creeping  thro*  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 

1 12  Of 
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Of  berries.    Oft  in  faumUe  ft«tt<m  dwdb 
Unboaftful  vrotthy  abore  faftidioiis  ponqi.  . 
tWitnefsy  thou  beft  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  yeg^Jblfi  lifc»  beyond  ifviiate'er 
The  Poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age: 
Quick  le€  me  ftrip  thee  of  thy  fjrinyooaty 
Spread  thy  ambrofial  ftores,  and  feaft  idth  Joft  *  I 

What  an  aflemblage  of  other  conccptiont^  SSkan 
from  ail  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  ha$  the  gcniu  of 
Virgil  combined  in  one  diftich ! 

Hie  gclidi  ibntesy  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipfo  tecum  confumerer  sevo. 

Thefe  obfenratkmB  are  fufficiebt  to  (heir,  how  iudo* 
qoate  a  notion  of  the  proyinGe  of  biagiaatioii  (coo* 
fidered  evtn  in  its  refoence  to  the  fenfible  worU)  ii 
conveyed  by  the  d^raitioiii  of  Mr*  Addifoa  and  of 
Dr.  Rcid.<^But  the  fenfible  World,  it  muft  be  imeiD- 
bered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Imagination  cmitt 
her  powers.  All  the  objects  of  human  knonriedgc 
fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand ;  diverfifyii^ 
infinitely  the  works  fhe  prcxluces,  while  the  inode  di 
her  operation  remains  eifentially  uniform.  As  it  u 
the  fame  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables  us  to  carry 
on  our  inyeftigations  with  refpe£l  to  individual  cb* 
jedis,  and  with  refped:  to  clafles  or  genera ;  fo  it  v^^ 
by  the  fame  proceiTes  of  Analyfis  and  Coml»nadcn, 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  cf 
Eden ;  that  of  Harrington,  the.  Commonwealth  of 
Oceana }  and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  chara&ers  of 

^  Thomfoa'a  Summer. 

Hamlet 
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Hamlet  and  FaUbflF.  The  difference  between  thefe 
feveral  eflforts  of  invention,  confiits  only  in  the  maa* 
Qer  in  which  the  origioal  materials  were  acquired ;  as 
Far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
cefles  are  perfe£Uy  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
timit  the  province  of  Imagination  to'objeds  of  fight, 
have  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very  important  fad, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  iUuflrate  more  parti- 
cularly ; — That  the  mind  has  a  greater  fiicility,  and^ 
of  confequence,  a  greater  delight  ia  recalling  the  per- 
ceptions of  this  fenfe  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  others  ; 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  per- 
ceived by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  fenfe, 
accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and  the  flatu- 
ary  with  all  the  fubjeds  on  which  their  genius  is  ex<- 
erdfed ;  and  which  fumifhes  to  the  defcriptive  poet 
the  largefl  and  the  moft  valuable  pordon  of  the  ma* 
terials  which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd  fpecies  of 
profe  compofition,  too,  which  borders  on  poetry,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  predominance  of 
phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory,  glaring  colours,  and 
thofe  fplendid  appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a 
ftrong  impreflion  on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned 
fay  di&rent  writers,,  as  a  chara£fcerifUcal'  circumftance 
in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic  ftyle,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  metaphors  are  taken  from  the  celeftial  lumi- 
naries. "  The  Works  of  the  Perfians,*'  (fays  M:  de 
Voltaire,)  ^^  are  like  the  titles  of  their  kings,  in  which 
^  we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  fun  and  the 
'*  moon."  Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  fhort  Eflay  on 
the  Poetry  of  Eafbra  Nations^,  has  endeavoured  to 

I  i  3  ihew. 
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(hew,  that  this  is  not  owmg  to  the  bad  tafte  of  ttie 
Afiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular  religiOQ 
of  their  country.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  fame 
criticifm  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pro. 
du£tions  of  every  author  pofTefled  of  a  warm  imagi* 
nation;  and  to  the  compofidons  of  every  people 
among  whom  a  cultivated  and  philofophical  tafte  hat 
not  eftabliihed  a  fufficiently  marked  diftindion  be* 
tween  the  appropriate  ftyles  of  poetry  and  of  profe- 
The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Girard  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  Phebus^  as  employed  by  the  French 
critics,  confirms  ftrongly  this  obfervation.  **Lc 
*'  Phebus  a  un  brillant  qui  fignifie,  ou  femble  figni- 
•*  fier  quelque  chofe :  le  foleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  & 
•*  c*eft  peut^tre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue,  a  doon^ 
*'  lieu  au  nom  de  Phebus  *.*' 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles,  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed, 
with  exquifite  judgment^  on  this  clafs  of  our  con- 
ceptions ; 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Mufc's  ray 
With  Orient  hues 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underflood, 
why  the  word  Imagination^  in  its  moft  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, (hould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  although 
the  province  of  this  power  be,  in  fad,  as  unlimited 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  partial  tlcSni- 
tions  which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correct ;  and 

hciKe 

♦  Synonynics  Ki.o^ois. 
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hence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imagination  ;  the 
etymology  of  tvHich  implies  manifeftly  a  wference  to 
vifible  (^jeds. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imagination 
may  difplay  itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
under  proper  Umitations;  but,  in  order  to  render 
the  fubjeCl  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examination, 
I  fliall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  It,  endeavour  to 
convey  my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  ex* 
amples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles  ;  Wv* 
ing  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with  what 
modifications  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led, 
may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circum> 
fiances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this 
part  of  our  conllitudon  prefents  to  our  examination, 
the  combinations  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  mate- 
rials fupplied  by  the  power  of  Conception  recommend 
themfelves  ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity,  and  by 
the  intereding  nature  of  the  difcuflions  to  which  they 
lead.  I  (hail  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  the  following  enquiries,  of  whatever  illuftra- 
Uons  I  am  able  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  Poetry  and 
of  Painting  -,  the  operations  of  Imagination  in  thefe 
arts  fumifhing  the  moll  intelligible  and  plealing  exem- 
plifications of  the  intelleftual  proceffes,  by  which,  in 
thofe  analogous  but  lefs  palpable  inltances  that  fait 
under  the  confideration  of  the  Moralift,  the  mind  de- 
viates  from  the  models  prefented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itfelf,  new  and  untried  objeds  of  pur- 
fuit.  It  is  in  confequence  of  fuch  proceffes  (which, 
1 i  4  how 


• 

how  little  ibcver  thaynmy  be  attended  to,  are  habi* 
tually  pafl^  in  the.  thoi^hts  of  all  men,)  that  Im* 
man  a&irs  exhibit  fo  bufy  and  fo  vzoQW  a  fcene ; 
tending,  in*  one  t;afe,' to  improvement,  and,  iu' an- 
other, to  decline ;  according  at  our  notions  of  fzcel* 
ience  and  of  happineft  are  juft  or  erroneous. 

-  It  was  obfinved,  in  a  fannex  part  of  this  woric, 
that  Imagination  is  a  complex  power  K  It  bdtidA 
Concqpcioa  or  fmiple^Apprehenfion,  whkh  eaabkt 
us  to  foni  %  notion  of  diofe  former  objeds  of  per« 
caption  or  of  knowledge,  out  of  whkh  we  are  to 
make  a  ielefiion  (  Abftra£Ucm,  which  iqparatei  die 
fele6»d  materials  from  the  qualities  and  corcumflancei 
which  trt  conne&ed  with  them  in  nature ;  and  Jcid^- 
ment  or  Taft^,  which  fele&s  the  materials,  and  & 
r^&s  thrar-combin^tiOiQU  To  thefe  powers,  we  wxf 
add,  that  particular  habit  of  aiTociatioa  to  which  I 
formerly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy ;  as  it  is  this  vdueh 
prefents  to  our  choice,  all  the  different  materials  which 
are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  Imagination,  and  vhkh 
may  therefore  be  coniidered  as  forming  the  ground* 
work  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the 
fteps  by  which  MiUon  mud  have  proceeded  in  creat- 
xng  his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  iirft 
pFopofed  to  himfelf  that  fubje£t  of  defcription,  it  is 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety  of  the  moll  ftrik- 
ing  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his  misd. 
The  A&ciaticm  of  Ideas  fuggefted  them,  and  the 
power  of  Conception  plsced  each  of  them  before  him 


*  Se«  page  136. 
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with  alt  Ui  beauties  aiid  imperfections.  In  every  na- 
tural fcene,  if  we  dcIUne  it  for  any  particular  pur- 
pofe,  there  are  deftds  and  redundancies,  which  art 
may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  correci.  But  the 
power  of  Imagiuation  is  uiilimittd.  She  can  create 
and  anniliilate ;  and  difpofe,  at  pieafure,  her  woods, 
her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would 
not  copy  his  Eden  from  any  one  fcene,  but  would 
fdect  from  each  the  features  \*luch  were  moft  emi- 
nently beautiful.  'I'he  power  of  Abftraftion  enabled 
him  to  make  the  feparaiion,  and  Tade  direfled  hirn 
in  the  feledion.  Thus  he  was  furnifhed  with  his  ma- 
terials; by  a  Ikiiful  combination  of  which,  he  h;i» 
jcrcated  a  landfcape,  more  perfect  probably  in  all  ita 
parts,  than  was  ever  realifed  in  nature  ;  and  certainly 
very  di.Teient  from  any  thing  which  this  country  ex- 
hibited, at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious 
remark  of  JMr.  Walpote,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free 
from  the  defects  of  the  old  Englifh  garden,  and  is 
imagined  nn  the  fame  principles  which  it  was  refer\'ed 
for  the  prcfcnt  age  to  carry  into  execulion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fulliciemly  evident, 
that  Imagination  is  not  a  fnnple  power  of  the  mind, 
like  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abftraftion ;  but  that 
it  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  various  faculties.  Ir 
is  fartlier  evident,  that  it  muil  appear  under  very  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  the  cafe  of  dift'erent  individuals ;  as 
fome  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
fiances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or  the 
Painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much  on  the  tend- 
ency 
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cncy  of  external  fituation,  to  ftore  the  mind  vith  a 
multiplicity  of  Conceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  ihcfe 
combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccels  with 
which  the  power  of  Tafte  has  been  cultivated.  What 
we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits, 
aided  by  favourable  circumftances.  It  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplifh- 
ment  formed  by  experience  and  fituation  ;  and  which, 
in  its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  be- 
tween the  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  the 
fublime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Milton. 

An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitates 
poetical  genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  dif- 
played  in  poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  the  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  various 
other  Arts.  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation  which 
Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  mod  interefting  of 
thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and 
office. 


SECTION    II. 

Of  Imagination  coriftckred  in  its  Rcldtion  to  fame  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 

AMONG  the  Arts  connefted  with  Imagination,  fome 
not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objects  which  are  addrefTed  to  it.  Others 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  objcds 
which  are  addrefTed  to  the  power  of  Perception. 

To 
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To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called, 
the  Art  of  creating  Landfcape.  '  In  this  Art,  the  de- 
signer is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature ;  and  his 
only  province  is  to  correft,  to  improve,  and  to  adom. 
As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to  ob- 
(erve  the  effeft,  he  muft  call  up,  in  his  imagination, 
the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce ;  and  apply  to 
this  imaginary  fcene  his  tafte  and  his  judgment;  or, 
ia  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  vifible  ob- 
jefts,  he  muft  add  a  power  (which  long  experience 
and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judg- 
ing beforehand,  of  the  effeft  which  they  would  pro* 
duce,  if  they  were  aftually  exhibited  to  his  fenfes. 
This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chatham  beautifbtly 
and  expreffively  called,  the  prophetic  Eye  of  Tajie ; 
that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Gray)  **  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a  place  is  fofcep- 
■**  tible  of,  long  before  they  are  bom  j  and  when  it 
**  plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under  the  fhade  of  it, 
**  and  enjoys  the  eifeft  it  will  have,  from  every  point 
■*'  of  view  that  lies  in  the  profpefl  ••"  But  although 
the  artift  who  creates  a  landfcape,  copies  it  &om  his 
iinagination,  the  fcene  which  he  exhibits  is  addrefled 
to  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its  full  effect  on  the 
minds  of  others,  without  any  efibit  on  their  part, 
either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  neceOiiry  for 
me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  laft  obfervation,  I  fpeak 
merely  of  the  natural  eSe&s  produced  by  a  landfcape, 

•  GitAv'*  Wo^  by  Maiohi  p.  ^^^' 

8  and 
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and  abftrad  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which  may  re- 
fult  from  an  accidental  aflbciation  of  ideas  with  a  pa^ 
ticular  fcene.  The  eSed  refulting  from  fuch  aflbd. 
ations  will  depend^  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  IiT& 
linefs  with  which  the  aflbciatcd  objeda  are  con- 
ceived, and  on  the  aSeding  nature  of  the  piduro 
which  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  roufed,  will 
prefent  to'  the  mind ;  but  the  pleafures  thus  ariiiiig 
from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a  landfcape  may  gife 
to  the  imagination,  mud  not  be  confounded  with  thdc 
which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inflances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  objeft,)  ibe 
original  idea  mud  be  formed  in  the  imagination: 
and,  in  moil  cafes,  the  exercife  of  imagination  mud 
concur  with  perception,  before  the  pidure  can  pro- 
duce that  effed  on  the  mind  of  the  fpefbitor  which 
the  artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  noi 
belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  clafles  of  Arts 
formerly  mentioned,  but  has  fomething  in  commcm 
with  them  both. 

As  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exaftly 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  ge- 
neral rules  ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  creamt 
genius  which  is  charaderiftical  of  the  Poet.  Tht 
pleafu're,  however,  which  refults  from  paintinj^,  con- 
fidcred  ^  merely  as  an  imitative  .ait,  is  cxiremely 
trilling  ;  and  is  fpecifically  diticrent  from  that  vhich  i: 
aims  to  produce,  by  awakenin<i:  the  iniaginatic>n.  Even 
iji  portrait-painting,  the  fcrvile  copyiit  cif  nature  i> 
re  gardcd  in  no  higher  light  tP.:ni  that  of  a  tradefman. 
"  Deception,"  (as  Reynolds  has  excellently  c»hferveii/ 


Ml 
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•*  inftead  of  advancing  the  art,  is,  in  reality,  cany* 


<*  ing  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate.  The  firft  effays  of 
**  painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere  imitations 
**  of  indiividual  objects ;  and  when  this  amounted  to 
**  a  deception,  the  artift  had  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
"  pofe  *." 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indulges 
his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own, 
he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion  of  the 
poetical  art :  and  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  profeffiona] 
(kill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language,  only  to 
convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  the  eye  by 
atccurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
longer  his  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  ah  expreffivc 
pencil,  to  fpcak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imi- 
tation, therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  propofes 
to  himfelfi  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order 
to  acconipIifK  it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  fo 
far  as  to  prerfude  all  exercife  of  the  fpedator*s  ima- 
gination, it  wll  difappoint,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
purpofe  of  tlie  artift. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objefts 
of  his  own  imagination ;  this  power  is  neceflary, 
though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author  and  to 
the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a  defcription,  we  natu- 
rally feel  a  difpofition  to  form,  in  our  own  mmds,  a 
didind  pifture  of  what  is  defcribed ;  and  in  propor- 

•  Notes  on  Masci^'s  Tranflation  of  Frfshoy's  Poem  on  the 
An  of  Pauatiag^.  p«  tt4^ 

lion 
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tion  to  the  attention .  and  intereft  which  the  fubjed 
excites,  the  picture  becomes  fteady  and  detenniiiale« 
It  is  fcarcely  pofTible  for  us  to  hear  much  of  a  paixd- 
cular  town,  without  forming  fome  notion  of  its  figure 
and  fize  and  fituation ;  and  in  reading  hiftorj  and 
poetry,  1  believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  we  do  not 
annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  & 
vourite  characters.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft 
certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide 
upon  fuch  occafions ;  and,  therefore,  though  both 
may  be  pieced,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  they 
feel,  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording ,as  the  pictures  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  more  or  lefs  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  dial 
when  a  perfon  accuflomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees, 
for  the  firfl  time,  one  of  his  favourite  charaSers  re- 
prefented  on  the  ftage,  he  is  generally  diflatisfied 
with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  tjie  a&or  say 
be ;  and  if  he  (hould  happen,  before  this  reprefenta* 
tion,  to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted  witfi 
the  character,  the  cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame 
through  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived from  any  Falftaff  on  the  ftage,  half  the  plca^ 
fure  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the  clofet ;  and 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhould  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafmefs,  if  I  were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  per- 
fonate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not  always  that  the  aCtor,  ca 
fuch  occafions,  falls  fhort  of  our  expectation.  He 
difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  fomething  different  from 
what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  con- 
fequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  un- 
faithful 
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£dthful  reprefentation  of  the  Poet's  idea :  and  until  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  performance  has  completely- 
obliterated  our  former  impreflions,  it  is  impofCble  for 
us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  dbfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub« 
jefts.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcene,  or  of  any  woric 
of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard  of  it, 
commonly  produces  a  greater  effeft,  at  firft,  than 
ever  after^j^rards :  but  if,  in  confequence  of  a  defcrip* 
tion,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  notion  of 
it,  I  apprehend,  the  effed  will  be  found  lefs  pleafmg, 
the  firfl  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond.  Although 
the  defcriptjon  fhould  fall  fhon  greatly  of  the  reality, 
yet  the  dilappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting 
with  fomething  diflFerent  from  what  we  expeded,  di- 
Quniflie^  our  fatisiaftion.  The  fecond  tipie  we  fee 
the  fcetie,  the  effed  of  novelty  is  indeed  .lef$  than  be* 
fore;  but  it  is  (till  confiderable,  and  the  imagination 
now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  reatifed  in  the 
perception.  * 

The  remarks  which  have  bisen  made,  afford  a  fa- 
tisfa&ory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
haye  a  genuine  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The 
4efigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors 
a  degree  of  imaginaticm  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
the:  defcriptive  poet ;  but  when  they  are  once  execut- 
ed, their  beauties  (excq>ting  thofe  which  refult  from 
aflbciation)  meet  the  eye  o^  every  fpeftator.  In  po- 
etry  the  effe£t  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs  upon  a  mind 
which  pofTeffes  fome  degree  of  the  author's  genius ; 
%  mind  amply  fumifhed,  l^y  i^  previous  habits,  with 
the  njeans  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  em* 
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ploys ;  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co^opo^ 
rate  with  the  efforts  of  liis  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  ^t  the  genend  ipoidf 
which  ezprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  conrey  predfidj 
die  fame  meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  dutf 
hence  aiifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  Hie 
fame  obfervation  holds,  in  ho  ineonfiderable  dqgree^ 
with  icfpe^  to  the  names  of  fenfible  objeAs.  Whoi 
Ae  wo^ds  River,  Mountsffid,  Grove,  occiir  in  a  de^ 
fcriptioii,  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturidly 
thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and  gftyve^ 
that  have  mad^  an  impreflioh  on  his  mind ;  and  vAa^ 
ever  the  notions  are,  which  be  is  led  by  hu  imagiDa- 
tion  to  foMi  of  thefe  objeds,  they  muft  fl^teffitiily  sp^ 
proach  to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has  fecn«  Iknce 
it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  haUs  mi 
education  of  individuals }  according  to  the  Hvtlindli 
of  thdr  conceptions,  and  according  to  the  erssdvt 
power  of  their  imaginations,  the  fame  widrds  w31  prs» 
duce  very  different  effeds  on  different  mind#.  V/bei 
a  perfon  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  coim« 
try,  reads  a  defcription  of  a  rural  retirement}  the 
houfe,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  fifft 
accuftomed,  prefent  themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  Ui 
conception^  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recd* 
leftion  of  his  early  friendfhips,  and  all  thofe  pkaihig 
ideas  which  are  commonly  afibciated  with  the  fccnei 
of  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  tht 
effect  of  the  defcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it 
would  produce  on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender 
years  at  a  diftance  from  the  beauties  Of  natuiv^ 
and  whofe  infant  Ijportf  are  connected  in  hb  ns* 
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mory    with    the    gloomy  alleys    of   a  commercial 
city! 

But  it  is  not ,  only  in  interpreting  the .  particular 
words  of  a  defcription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagina* 
tion  and  Conception  are  employed.  They  are  farther 
neceffary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts  of  that  pic- 
ture, of  which  the  mod  minute  defcriber  can  only 
trace  the  outline.  In  the  beft  defcription,  there  i^ 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply;  and  the  eflfeft 
which  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  con- 
liderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafte  with 
which  the  pifture  is  finiflied.  It  is  therefore  poffible^ 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts  of  poetical 
genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfeft  indifference  by  a 
man  of  found  judgment,  and  not  deftitute  of  natural 
fenfibility ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and 
common-place  defcription  may  be  the  means  of  awak- 
ening,  in  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination,  a  degree  of 
enthufiafm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imagination,  have 
this  in  common,  that  their  primary  objeft  is  to  pleafe. 
This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  ot  Poetry,  no  left 
than  to  the  others  ;  nay,  it  is  this  circumftance  which 
charafterifes  Poetry,  and  diftinguiflies  it  from  all  the 
other  claffes  of  literary  compofition.  The  objeft  of 
the  Philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind  ; 
that  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  the 
will  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  purpofes  their 
judgments,  their  imaginations,  and  their  paffions: 
but  the  primary  and  the  diftinguifhing  aim  of  the 
Poet  is,  to  pleafe ;  and  the  principal  refource  which 
'^'*  Kk  he 
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he  poiTeflb  for  this  purpofe,   is  by  addreflang  tbs 
imagination*    Sometimes,  indeed,   he  may  feem  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  the  Philofopher  or  of  the 
Orator;   but,   in  thefe  inftances,  he  only  bonowi 
from  them  the  means  by  which  he  accompliflies  his 
end.    If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  inform^  he 
addrelTes  the  linderftanding  only  as  a  vehick  of  pki- 
fure :  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  paffions,  it  is  only 
to  pafiions  which  it  is  pleafing  to  indulge.    The  Phi* 
lofopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  accompliih  bis 
end  of  in(tru6Uon,  may  find  it  expedient,  occafioo- 
ally,  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  paffions :  the  Orator  mky,  at  one  time.  Rate  to 
his  hearers  a  procefs  of  reafbning ;  at  another,  a  csk 
narrative  of  fafts  i  and,  at  a  thh'd,  he  may  give  the 
reins  to  poetical  fancy.     But  ftill  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  Philofopher  is  to  inflrud,  and  of  the  Orator  to 
perfuade;  and  whatever  means  they  make  ufe  of» 
\vhich  are  not  fubfervient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of 
pLice,  and  obftrud  the  eifcfl  of  their  labours. 

The  meafured  compofition  in  which  the  Poet  ex* 
prelTcs  himfclfi  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he 
employs  to  pleafe.  As  the  delight  which  he  convcp 
to  the  imagination,  is  heightened  by  the  other  agrc^ 
able  impreilions  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time ;  he  (ludies  to  beftow,  upon  the  tdI> 
dium  of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  tbc 
various  beauties  of  wliich  it  is  fufceptible.  Amd^ 
thefe  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  tbt 
lead  powerful ;  for  its  effeft  is  conftant,  and  does  sot 
interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures  which  k> 
guage  produces.    A  fucceffioa  of  agreeable  percq)* 
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dons  i  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  eSed  of  words  upon 
the  ear  ;  while  they  inform  the  underftanding  by  their 
perfpicuity  and  precifion,  or  pleafe  the  imagination 
by  the  pidures  they  fuggeft,  or  touch  the  heart  by 
the  aflbciations  they  awaken.  Of  all  thefe  charms  of 
language,  the  Poet  may  avail  himfelf ;  and  they  are 
all  fo  many  inftruments  of  his  art.  To  the  Philofo- 
pher  and  the  Orator  they  may  occqftonally  be  of  ufe ; 
and  to  both  they  mud  be  conjiantly  fo  far  an  objeS:  of 
attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compofi^ 
tions,  which  may  diftraft  the  thoughts,  by  oflFending 
either  the  ear  or  the  tafte  ;  but  the  Poet  muft  not  reft 
fatisfied  with  this  negative  praife.  Pleafure  is  the  end 
of  his  art ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  fources  of  it 
which  he  can  open,  the  greafter  will  be  the  effeft  pro* 
duced  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety 
of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reality 
fubfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fource  of  pleafure^ 
when  prefented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may  fome* 
times  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  imagination,  ^ 
momentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with  reluc^ 
tance  for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  the  fenfes. 
The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  ftatuary,  is 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objefts,  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  fuch  intelledual  and  moral  qualities, 
as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  exprefs.  In  ornamental 
ju'chitefture,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  fole  aim 
of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty 
or  fubUmity  of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet  all  the 
glories  of  external  nature  j  all  that  is  amiable  or 
i\atc;r^;fting,  w  refpe^abie  in  human  chamber ;  all 
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that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  afledUons; 
all  thofe  truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  itfelf  better 
and  more  happy ;  all  thefe  fupply  materials,  out  of 
which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and 
where  no  clouds  darken  our  profpefts. 

That  the  pleafurcs  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  propofition  which 
may  fecm  too  obvious  to  ftand  in  need  of  proof.  As 
the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however,  into  "  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  has  difputed 
the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  (hall  confi- 
der  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am 
now  to  examine  is,  *'  That  the  common  efieft  of  po- 
**  etry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  ;"  or,  as  I  would 
rather  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  eflfeft  is  not  to 
give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation. That  I  may  not  be  accufed  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  I  fhall  ftate  the  dodrine  at  length  in  the  words 
of  the  author.  *'  If  words  have  all  their  poflible  ex- 
tent of  power,  three  effects  arife  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  The  firfl  is  the  found;  the  fecond,  the 
pidurc^  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing  fignified  by 
the  found ;  the  third  is,  the  affedion  of  the  foul 
produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Com- 
pounded abftrad  words,  (honour,  juftice,  libeny, 
and  the  like,)  produce  the  firfl  and  the  laft  of  thefe 
"  effeds,  but  not  the  fecond.  Simple  abftrads  arc 
"  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  fimple  idea,  without  much 
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**  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it ; 
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as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like :  thefe  are 
capable  of  effefting  all  three  of  the  purpofes  of 
words ;  as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  caftle,  horfe, 
&c.  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree*  But  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  moft  general  efFefl  even  of  thefe  words* 
does  not  arife  from  their  forming  piftures  of  the 
feveral  things  they  would  reprefent  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  becaufe,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my 
own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I  do 
not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  atiy  fuch  pidure 
is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly 
a  particular  eflfort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  faid 
**  of  the  compound  abftrafts,  not  by  prefenting  any 
image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the 
fame  efFeft  on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original 
has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe  we  were  to  read  a 
paflage  to  this  effeft :  "  The  river  Danube  rifes  in 
'*  a  moift  and  mountainous  foil  in  the  ^eart  of  Ger- 
*'  many,  where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  feve- 
ral principalities,  until  turning  into  Auftria,  and 
leaving  the  walls  of  Vienna,  it  pafles  into  Hungary  ; 
^  there  with  a  vaft  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave 
**  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriftendom,  and  rolling 
*^  through  the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on 
*^  Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black 
^  Sea.**  In  this  defcription  many  things  are  mentioned ; 
*'  as  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let 
any  body  examine  himfelf,  and  fee  whether  he  has 
had  imprelTed  on  his  imagination  any  piftures  of  a 
♦*  river,  mountain,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it 
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Jpt  Elements  op  the  rniLoeoPHY  Chap.Vit- 
"  •*  IS  iBlpoffible,  in  the  rapidit}'  and  quick  fucceflion  of 

*  Wnnis  in  converfation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the 
"  found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing-  reprefcntcd ; 
**  befidee,  fome  words  exprefling  real  elTences, 
•*  art  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal 
**  import,  that  it  is  impradicable  to  jump  from 
••  fedfe  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals^ 
•'■ftwn  things  to  words,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an_ 
••  ftfer  liiE  purpofes  of  life ;  nor  is  it  neceirary  that 
*■  *«  fiwaW." 

''  In  nitbet  tmfifBatim -^  Ims  aoonBt^  Sin.BKnff 
Kftn  to  the  poctkai  wttrki  of  the  late  atnbfafe^add  m-' 
godous  Br.  BfadthKh.  *" /brt/*  %9  be,  "  it  #/irf, 

*  JeuMe/i  0$  math  z^iSed  by  bit  ran*  d^irifti^ai  it   , 

*  any.  ibitt  mdr  tbtm  fom  btj  and  yet  fab  is  ifeOrf 
<■  trith  tfefa  ftroBgvnduifiafin,  hj  ttidngl  o{  «Udi  k 

*  uifter.  bai,  nor  fcan  foSkij  fiaftt,  oiy  ulev  &'•' 
*■  itlwF  than  that  t]f  a  bare  fbund;  -aul  «^  nuf .*« 
**  diofe  vbo  ttdd  Hi  works  be  afieded  in  the  &iat 
**  tnanner  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  idcat 
*•  of  the  tbingi  dcfcribed." 

fiefore  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe 
p^ges,  I*  mull  oblerve  in  geheral,  that  I  pa&dty 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  gnal 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitu^ly  eraploy, 
have  no  effed  to  "  raife  ideas  in  the  oundi"  or  to  a- 
ercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  inu^iflatioifc  Nf 
notions  on  this  fubjed  1  have  already  fufficiently  ex- 
plained in  treating  of  Abftradion. 

I  agree  with  him  Luther,  that  a  great  proportion  <i 
At  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetiy  and  eloquence, 
produce  very  powerfid  effeds  on  the  miud,  by  tx- 
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citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
aflbciate  with  particular  founds ;  without  leading  the 
ims^ination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pidures  or  reprefen- 
tations :  and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfa£tory.  ^*  Such 
^  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds ;  but  they  are 
^  founds,  which,  being  uled  on  particular  occafions, 
*^  wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuffer  fome  evil ; 
**  or  fee  others  affefted  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which 
**  we  hear  applied  to  other  interefting  things  or 
^  events ;  and  being  applied  in  fuch  a  variety  of  cafes, 
*^  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 
**  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they 
<«  are  afterwards  mentioned,  effeds  (imilar  to  thofe 
^  of  their  occafions.  The  founds  being  often  ufed 
•*  without  reference  to  any  particular  occafion,  and 
"  carrying  ftill  their  firfl  impreffions,  they  at  laft  utterly 
^  lofe  their  connexion  with  the  particular  occafions 
.**  that  gave  rife  to  them ;  yet  the  found,  without  any 
^  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before/' 

Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  conceilions,  I  can- 
not admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its 
principal  effed.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  ab. 
ftrad  expreifions  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  compa« 
rifon  of  thofe  which  are  pardcular  and  iigiuative  ?  Is 
k  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exercife  to 
the  imagination,  like  the  latter?  Whence  the  dif- 
ttn&ion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, between  that  charm  of  words  which  evaporates 
in  the  procefs  of  tranilation,  and  thofe  permanent 
beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  difUndnefs 
of  a  pidure,  may  impart  pleafure  to  the  mofl  remote 
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regions  and  ag^s  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  cafe»  the 
Poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  aflbdations  which  are  local 
and  temporary ;  in  the  other,  to  thofe  eflential  prin- 
(ciples  of  human  nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Rutt* 
ing  derive  their  conmion  attradions  i  Hence,  among 
the  various  fources  of  the  fublime,  the  peculiar  ftieft 
laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he  calls  FtfiMs^  (^wtocmi) 

In  treating  of  abftradion  I  formerly  remarked,  dot 
the  perfection  of  philofophical  ftyle  is  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  that  fpedes  of  language  wt 
employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  ezprdbm 
which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by  ex- 
pting  the  imaginadon,  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by 
cafual  aflbdations.  For  this  purpofe  the  Philofq)her 
ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  figuradve 
words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  general  ternu 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To  the  Orator, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wiflies  to  prevent  the 
cool  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  it  may,  on  the 
fame  account,  be  frequently  ufeful  to  delight  or  to 
agitate  his  hearers,  by  blending  with  his  reafonings 
the  illufions  of  poetry,  or  the  magical  influence  of 
founds  confecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A  regard  to 
the  diiferent  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philofophical  and 
in  Rhetorical  compofuion,  renders  the  ornaments  which 
are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  inconfiftent  with  good 
tafte  and  good  fenfe,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

♦  Dc  Sublim.  §  XV. — Quas  ^rreurlxq  Grrci  vocaiit,  nos  fa;;c 
yi/innfs  appfllamns  ;  per  qiias  imagines  rcrum  abfcntium  ita  rt- 
prxlenuntur  ai.imo,  ut  eas  ccmere  oculis  ac  przfentet  habere  ^ 
dcamur.     Quinct.  Inst.  Oral.  vi.  2. 

In 
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In  Poetry^  as  truths  and  fa6ts  vc  introduced,  not. 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey,  plea*' 
fare  to  the  mind,  nothing  offends  more,  than  thofc 
general  expreilions  which  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind, 
are  all  derived  from  individual  objefts ;  and,  of  con- 
fequence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubjeft  to  enumerate,)  the 
more  particular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its  lan- 
guage is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it  poffeffes. 

With  refpeft  to  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  fhall  not  difpute  the  refult 
of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  pur- 
pofes,  without  our  annexing  any  particular  notions  to 
them,  1  have  formerly  {hewn  at  great  length ;  and  I 
admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  defcription  may  be 
fo  underftood.  But  to  be  imderftood,  is  not  the 
fole  objeft  of  the  poet:  his  primary  objefl:,  is  to 
pleafe ;  and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will,  in 
general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty 
and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fuggefts.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  bom  blind,  the  effeft  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof- 
Able,  that  fuch  a  poet  fhould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
•diey  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  dcfcribed.  Indeed  this 
inftance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his   theory,  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  Ihew,    that  the 

theory 
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^ory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is 
ilated. 

By  way  of  contraft  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da- 
nube,  I  (hall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  aflFbrds 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  two  different  effedt 
of  poetical  expreflion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by  the 
two  laft  lines  refolves  almoft  entirely  into  Mr.  Burke's 
principles ;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is,  how  incon- 
fiderable  is  it  in  comparifon  of  that  arifing  from  the 
continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the  preceding  lines 
give  to  the  imagination  ? 

"  In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 
"  Where  ftiaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam, 
"  llic  mufc  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 
«*  To  cheer  the  (hiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
•*  And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  fhade, 
^«  Of  Chili's  boundlcfs  forefts  laid, 
«<  She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat, 
*<  In  loofe  numbers  Mdldly  fweet, 
•«  Their  feather-cinftur'd  chiefs,  and  duflcy  loves. 
«<  Her  track  where'er  the  goddefs  roves, 
'<  Glory  purfue,  and  generous  fhame, 
<«  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  holy  flame." 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  cfFecl  of  the 
folemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquifitc 
ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the  reader ; 
fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fucceffive  pifturc, 
till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  irr^preflion. 
More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm  arifes  from  this 
circumftancc,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetical 
expreflion,  no  author  in  our  language  affords  a  richer 

6  variety 
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variety  of  illuftrations  than  the  poet  lad  quoted.  His 
merits,  in  many  other  refpeds,  are  great ;  but  his  (kili 
in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  confpicuous.  How 
much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
bis  art  an  objed  of  ftudy,  appears  from  his  letters 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Mafcm. 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  lad  line  of 
the  following  paflage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  dif« 
ferent  effeds  of  words  already  defcribed ;  the  eSkSt 
of  fome^  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception 
and  Imagination ;  and  that  of  others^  in  exciting  af« 
(bciated  emotions : 

"  Hark|  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  1 
**  Bright-ey'd  Fancy  hovering  o*er, 
•*  Scatters  from  her  pidur'd  urn, 
^  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bttm.**— — 


SECTION    III. 

Ctmtinuatkn  of  the  fame  SuhjeB, — Relation  of  Imagination  and 

of  Tafte  to  Genius, 

FROM  the  remarks  made  in  .the  foregoing  Seftions^ 
it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  perfon  accuftomed 
fo  analife  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire 
sm  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he  has  feen 
realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a  habit 
rf  forming  fuch  intellectual  combinations,  and  of  re* 
marking  their  efieds  on  our  own  minds,  mull  con- 
tribute to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte,  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  men,  who  ftudy  to 

improve 
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n     it  by  the  obfervation  and  comparifon  of  «- 
I    .  1     e£ts  only.  1 

vated  Tafte,  combined  with  a  creative  Ima* 
conflitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.    With* 
,  imagination  could  produce  only  a  random 
^.aiylis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions  ;    afld  I 
■without  imagination,  tafle  would  be  deflitutc  of  the  . 
&cully  of  invention.     Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge-  ! 
nius  may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poffible  proper-   ; 
tions ;  and  where  either  is  pofleffed  in  a  degree  re-  I 
martably  exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  (hare 
of  mankind,  it  may  compcnfate  in  fomt  meafure  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  other.     An  uncommonly  coned  ' 
lafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce   - 
works  which  excite  admiration,  products  at  lodl  no- 
thing which  can  offend.     An  uncommon  fertility  of  ] 
imagination,  even  when  itofi'cnd;;,  excites  nur  wonder 
by  its  creative  power ;  and  fhews  what  it  could  hate 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more 
perfed  model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  th?fe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.  Tafte,  without  itna- 
gination,  is,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  impoflible ;  for,  at 
there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on  whidi 
it  can  be  formed,  it  mufl  be  the  refult  of  ezperi. 
ments,  which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  talle  mitft 
neceffarily  be  imperfeft,  in  confequence  of  the  limited 
experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult ;  but,  without  ima- 
gination, it  could  not  have  been  ac(^red  even  in  this 
imTierfcd  degree. 

Im. 
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In  the  progrefs  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
iltered.  The  produ£tions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  tafle  may  be  formed  by  a  careful 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  others  ;  and,  as  formerly  ima- 
n;ination  had  ferved  as  a  neceifary  foundation  for  talte, 
fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of  imagi- 
Qation.  The  combinations  which  the  tatter  faculty 
has  been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  approach  to  infinity ;  and  prefent  fuch 
ample  materials  to  a  judicious  feleftion,  that  with  a 
high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  prefent  to  the 
thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft  moderate  de- 
gree of  imagination,  will,  in  time,  produce  perform- 
ances, not  only  more  free  from  feults,  but  incompa- 
rably more  powerful  in  their  effefts,  than  the  mod 
original  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  which,  guided 
by  sin  uncultivated  tafle,  copies  after  an  inferior  model 
of  perfeftion.  What  Reynolds  obferves  of  Painting, 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fme  Arts :  that,  *'  as 
'*  the  Painter,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  thofe 
*'  beauties,  which  are  difperfed  amongft  a  great  va- 
"  riety  of  individuals,  produces  a  figure  more  beau- 
**  tiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ;  fo  that  artiil  who 
"  can  unite  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various 
**  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfection  than  aay 
"  of  his  mafters*." 

•  p.  226. 
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SECTION    IV. 

{y^the  Infbiewt  rf  Immgimaikn  m  Humam  QMurmBer  tmi  . 

Heffinrfs. 

TTiTHS&To  we  have  confidered  the  power  of  iiii>i 
^^  gination  chiefly  a8  U  is  connefted  with  die  Fhe 


Arts*  But  it  deferves  pur  attenticm  ftili  more,  o&  ac- 
count of  its  ezteofiTe  influence  on  human  charafler 
and  hs^pinels* 

The  lower  animaki  as  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judges 
^  entirely  occupied  with  the  objeds  of  their  prdiEnt 
perceptions :  and  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  wffh  die 
infiuior  ordm,  of  our  own  fpedes.  One  of  the  piia- 
dpal  effe£ts  which  a  liberal  educatb;i  produces  on 
the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw  cmr  attditios 
from  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  and  to  direft  it^  at  pleafuit, 
to  thofe  intelledual  combinations  which  delight  the 
imagination.  Even^  however,  among  inen  of  cultr 
vated  underftandings,  this  faculty  is  poflefled  in  very 
unequal  degrees  by  different  individuals;  and  tfaefe 
differences  (whether  refulting  from  original  conftitu- 
tion  or  from  early  education)  lay  the  foundation  of 
fome  ftriking  varieties  in  human  charader. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility,  depends,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  objeft  of  compaffion ;— a  man, 
for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  cir> 
cumftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.    The 

othe^ 
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Other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man  to 
his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  in 
their  domeftic  diftrefl'es.  He  liftens  to  their  converfa- 
lion,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flattering 
prnfpe£li  they  once  indulged ;  the  circle  nf  friends 
ihey  had  been  forced  to  leave ;  the  liberal  plans  of 
education  which  were  begun  and  interrupted ;  and 
piflures  out  to  hinifelf  all  the  various  refources  which 
delicacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  conceal  poverty,  from  the 
world.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  liis  fenfibility 
increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for 
what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fen- 
fibility  which  originally  roufed  his  imaginauon ;  and 
the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  Increafes  and  prolongs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
fleftions  on  the  State  prifons  in  France,  the  accidental 
fight  of  a  darling  in  a  cage  fuggefts  to  him  the  idea 
of  a  capuve  in  his  dungeon.  He  indulges  his  imagina- 
tion, **  and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the  grated 
*'  door  to  take  the  pi£l«re." 

**  I  beheld,"  (fays  he.)  "  his  body  half-waded  away 
**  with  long  expeftanon  and  confinement,  and  felt 
*'  what  kind  of  fickncfs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
**  arifes  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
•*  I  faw  him  pale  and  feverifti :  in  thirty  years  the 
•*  weftem  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  :  he 
*'  had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
Voice  of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through 
lartice.— — His  children— —But  here  my  heart 
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^  b^an  to  bleedy  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  'mA 
**  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

^^  He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  £utheft 
^  comer  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  ftraw,  which  wai 
^  alternately  his  chair  and  bed :  a  little  calender  of 
^  fmall  flicks  was  laid  at  the  head,  nofched  all  over 
^  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  paAd 
^  there : — ^he  had  one  of  thefe  little  (ticks  in  his  .hand 
^  and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
mifery  to  add  tp  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little 
hght  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopele&  eye  towardi 
^  the  door,  thbn  call  it  down — ihook  hik  head,  and 
^  went  on  with  his  work  of  affli&ion.'* 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part| 
for  the  effe&  which  exhibitions  of  fi&itious  diftnfi 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  modi 
lenfibility  to  the  diftrefles  of  real  life.    In  a  Novd^  or 
a  Tragedy^  the  pidure  is  completely  fini^ed  in.all  di 
parts ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only  ¥nth 
every  circumftance  on  which  the  diftrefs  turns,  but  vilh 
the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  chara£ler  with  re- 
fpeft  to  his  fituation.    In  real  life  we  fee,  in  general, 
only  detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy ;  and  the  im- 
predion  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  finifhes  the  cha* 
raders,  and  fupplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting.    . 
It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diftrefs  that  imagination 
increafes  our  fenfibility.     It  gives  us  a  double  fliare  in 
the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake, 
with  a  more  lively  intereft,  in  every  fortunate*  incident 
that  ^curs  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities. 
Ev^  from  the  produdlions  of  the  earth,  and  the  vicif- 
fituaes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to 

the 
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enjoyments  the)'  bring  to  the  fenfiiive  crcaiioif, 
and  by  inteitfting  our  benevolent  afl'e£tions  in  the 
(i:pntB  we  beholiji  Icails  a,  new  cliarm  to  the  beauties 
«iUure- 

have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
:lit  and  reiriOinefs  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in 

reut  DieaTure,  to  a  want  of  aiccnllon  and  a  ^^ant  of 

[ioqtion.     In  the  cafe  of  niisfortuues  which  happen 

purfelves,  or  to  our  near  connexions,  neither   of 

powers  is  necelT^ry  to  make  m  acquainted  with 

fituationi  fo  that  we  feel,  of  neceffity,  the  corre- 
pondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon  degree 
of  both,  it  iti  inipolliblti  for  any  man  to  comprehend 
completely  the  fuuation  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have 
an  idea  of  a  gicat  part  of  the  diflrefs  which  ejtifts  in 
the  world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more  for  ourfelves 
than  for  others,  the  difference  13  to  be  afcribed,  at  leaO: 
partly,  to  this  j  that,  in  tlie  former  cafe,  the  facia 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feeHugs,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  poffibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 
In  order  to  prevent  mifappreheiifions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  neccflary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
ihat  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in  which  there  is 
fti>  interference  between  our  own  interefl:  and  that  of 
other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to 
ourfelves ;  even  fuppofmg  our  neighbour's  iituation 
to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our  own.  1  only 
affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blameable 
and  uojufl:,  l^e  elfecl  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in 
the  way  1  mentioned  ',     One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is, 

I  fay  partly ;  for  habits  of  inatuntion  10  the  fituation  of  other 
tt>cu,  uiicli»ubti:dly  prcfuppofe  fome  defcd  in  the  focial  affe^ons. 

Ll  ihe 
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the  powerful  emotions  which  may  be  occafionally  ct 
cited  in  the  minds  of  the  moft  callous,  when  the  attta- 
tion  has  once  been  fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakoK 
ed,  by  eloquent  and  circumflantial  and  pathetic  d^ 
fcription. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralift  in  the  accouS 
which  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juiticc^ 
has,  I  think,  drawn  a  lefs  pleafmg  pidure  of  the  nati- 
ral  conditulion  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeaUe 
to  truth.  "  To  difturb,"  (fays  he,)  "  the  happindb 
*'  ofourneighbour,  merely  becaufe  it  (lands  in  the  nif 
*'  of  our  own  j  to  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  dfe 
*'  to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of 
**  more  ufe  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,* 
**  the  expcnce  ot  other  people,  the  natural  preferenoe 
*•  which  every  man  has  lor  his  own  happinefs  above 
*'  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  fpecbtor 
**  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  6tlt 
"  and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ;  and 
*'  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfclf  than  ofanyodltr 
**  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  Utould  be  fo.  Evoy 
*'  man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  tnterdlcd  a 
"  whatever  immediately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  wfas 
"  concerns  any  other  man :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  of 
*'  the  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  weha^'CDO 
*'  particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern,  vB 
"  ipoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft,  much  lefs  ilm 
*'  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  befallen  oir* 
•'  felves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  maj 
**  aSe&  us  much  lefs  than  a  very  froall  misfomme  of 
**  our  own,  we  mull  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  tint 
**  ftnall  misfoitune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  o«n 

**  niio. 
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**  niin.     We  mtift  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  view 
**  ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to  that  light  in 
*^  which   we  may   naturally    appear    to    ourfelves, 
as    according    to    that    in    which    we    naturally 
appear    to   others.      Though    every    man    may, 
**  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to 
himfelf,  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a  moft  infig- 
nificant  part  of  it.    Though  his  own  happinefs  may 
•*  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the 
•^  world  befides,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is  of  no  more 
confequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.     Though 
it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in 
his  own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
kind, yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 
and  avow  that  he  ads  according  to  this  principle. 
He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may 
^  be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  exceflive  and  ex- 
•*  travagant  to  them.     When  he  views  himfelf  in  the 
**  light  in  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will  view 
**  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  mul- 
•*  titude,  in  no  refpeft  better  than  any  other  in  it.    If 
*^  he  would  ad  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpedator  may 
^^  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  condud;,  which  is 
^^  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to  do,  he 
<<  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  humble 
^  the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down 
*•  to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go  along  with." 
I  am  ready  to  ackno\;^ledge,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  paiTage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  tp  conceal 
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SECTION    V. 

ContlnuattM  of  the  fame  SubjeR. — Inconveniences  refubhig 
from  an  Unregulated  Imagination. 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  the 
objeds  of  perception  fhould  produce  much  ftronger 
impreflions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  Aniy 
accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  ha» 
been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  our  conftitution.     But  it  is  poifible,  by  long 
habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to  reverie  this  order  of 
things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  fenfible  objeds  to 
fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  condud  almoft  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  imagination.    Removed  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  fociety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when 
we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  converfe  with  our 
own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our  aftivity  gratified  by 
intelleftual  exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our 
powers  and  affedlions,  without  expofmg  us  to  the  in- 
conveniences refulting  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  we 
are  apt  to  contraft  an  unnatural  predileftion  for  medi. 
tation,  and  to  lofe  all  intereft  in  external  occurrences. 
In  fuch  a  fituation  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  thai 
command  which  education,  when  properly  conducled, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas ;  till  at  length  the 
moft  extravagant  dreams   of  imagination  acquire  as 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  paflions,  as  if 
they  were  realities.    A  wild  and  mountainous  countr)', 
wliich  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  of  objects,  and 

thefe 
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thefe  only  of  fuch  a  fort  ias  *'  awake  to  folemn 
*•  thought,'*  has  a  remarkable  effefl:  m  cherifhing 
this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  be« 
yond  a  remedy ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much 
may  be  expeded  from  our  own  efforts ;  in  particular, 
from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufinefs  and  amufe« 
ments  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  have  fiiiScient  force  of 
mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely  plunging  into 
thofe  aftive  and  interefting  and  hazardous  fcenes, 
which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circum« 
fiances,  may  weaken  the  impreffions  of  imagination, 
and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced  by  realities.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  juft : 

*«  Go,  foft  enthufiaft !  quit  the  cyprcfs  groves, 

**  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tunc 

**  Your  fad  complaint.     Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haunts 

**  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd ; 

*«  Lay  fchemes  for  wealdi,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifli 

*«  Of  nobler  minds,  and  pufli  them  night  and  day. 

**  Or  join  the  caravan  in  qucft  of  fcenes 

**  New  to  your  eyes,  and  fliifting  every  hour, 

**  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

**  Or,  more  adventurous,  rufh  into  the  field 

•*  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  Iky, 

"  The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  madd'ning  fouli 

*'  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  marchj 

<<  Forget  all  fofter  and  lefs  manly  cares 
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This  difbrdered  ftate  of  irnhd  to  \irUch  thcfe  ofafcrb 
fatioiii  tefer  is  the  more  interefting,  diat  It  is  dAtij 
incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenfibility  afld  gtiiii& 
la  h&  been  often  remained,  ditt  theK  is  %  tc^maam 
betwcfin  gAiius  and  melailchdiyi  and  there  is  ooi 
ftnfe  of  the  irord  mibtmbdj^  iti  which  the  remark  ii 
undoubtedly  true  j  a  fenfe  which  it  diay  be  cfifficiilt  to 
define,  but  in  which  it  imfllies  nothing  either  gloomy 
Or  malevolent  *•  This^  I  dliiik)  is  not  only  confimied 
by  faCts,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome  i^ndples 
which  were  formetly  (Uted  On  the  fubje&  of  inTeo^ 
tion ;  for  as  the  difpofition  now  alluded  to  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  retard  the  current  of  thought^  and  to  oolkd 
the  attiantion  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favoitfable 
tb  the  difcovery  of  tholb  profotmd  conclufions  whkh 
refult  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  lefs  obvi- 
ous relations  among  our  ideas.     From  the  fame  prin- 
ciples too,  thay  be  traced  foiAe  of  the  eflfeCb  t^hid 
fituation  and  early  edudtion  produce  6n  this  intellec* 
tual  charafter.     Among  the  natives  of  wild  tod  foli- 
tary  countries  we  may  expe£t  to  theet  with  fublirac 
exertions  of  poeticd  imagmation  and  of  philofdphlcal 
refearch ;  while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been 
diflipated  from  infancy  amidft  the  buftle  of  the  world, 
and  whofe  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to 
yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment,  to  the 
rapid  fucceflion  of  trifles,  which  diverfify  fafhionslble 
life,  acquire,  without  any  eflfort  on  their  part,  the  in* 

A&isTOT.  Problem,  fed.xxx. 
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telle£lual  habits  which  are  fevourablc  to  gdiety,  Vivl* 
city,  and  wit. 

When  a  man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a 
warm  imagination,  it  obliged  to  mingle  dccaiionaily 
in  the  fcenes  of  real  bufmefs,  he  is  perpetually  itl 
danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  own  enthufiafm.  What! 
!wc  call  good  fenfe  in  the  conduft  of  life,  confiftg 
diiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  pofc 
fefTor  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfeft  coolnefs  and 
accuracy,  all  the  various  circumftances  of  his  fitua« 
tion ;  fo  that  each  of  them  may  produce  its  due  im* 
preffion  on  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arifing 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an 
Hl-regulated  imagination,  extenlal  circumftances  only 
ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  con* 
du£t  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  i  eference  to 
his  real  fituation,  than  to  fome  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himfelf  to  be  placed :  in  confe* 
quence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be 
ifting  with  the  moft  perfeft  wifdom  and  confiftency, 
he  may  frecju^tly  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appear* 
ailces  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems  to  be  the 
idea  which"  the  Author  *  of  the  "  Reflexions  on  the 
**  Chara£ter  and  Writings  of  Roufleau/*  has  formed 
of  that  extraordinary  man.  "  His  faculties,"  we  art 
told,  "  were  flow  in  thck  bperation,  but  his  heart 
**  was  ardent :  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  own  me** 
^^  ditations  that  he  became  impa/Iioned :  he  diftovered 
^^  no  fuddea  emotions,  but  all  his  fetlitigs  grew  upoJl 
^^  refiexioQ.    It  has^   perhaps,   happemed  to  him  to 

*  Madainie  de  Staiu^ 

«faU 
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**  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by  dwelling 
**  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence*  Sometimes 
*^  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his*  former  afiec- 
^'  tion ;  but  if  an  expreilion  had  eTcaped  you,  which 
^^  might  bear  an  unfavourable  conflrudiony  he  would 
**  recolledk  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwdl 
upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach 
with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was  fcarce  a 
poffibility  of  undeceiving  him  ;  for  the  light  which 
broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fufficient  to 
efface  the  wrong  impr^ilions  which  had  taken  place 
fo  gradually  in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
**  cult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  him.  A  word,  a  gefture,  fumiflied  him  with 
matter  of  profound  meditation :  he  connected  the 
**  mofl  trifling  circumftances  like  fo  many  mathema- 
tical propofitions,  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to 
be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  demonflraticMn.  I 
*'  believe,"  continues  this  ingenious  writer,  **  that 
**  imagination  was  the  flrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and 
*'  that  it  had  almoft  abforbed  all  the  reft.  He  dreamed 
rather  than  exifted,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might 
be  faid,  more  properly,  to  have  pafled  in  his  mind, 
*'  than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  (hould 
have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
diflruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation ;  but 
*'  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 
*'  ing  to  obferve ;  it  only  rendered  his  obferA'ations 
"  erroneous.  Thar  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can 
*^  doubt,  after  having  read  his  works ;  but  his  iraa- 
*'  gination  fometimes  interpofed  between  his  realbn 
*'  and  his  affeftions,  and  deftroyed  their  influence : 

"  he 
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**  he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility ;  but  it 
**  was  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objefts  fuch  as 
^  they  were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  hit 
"  heart  would  have  been  more  affefted  than  ours.*' 

In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan^ 
choly  pifture  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching  to 
infanity.  It  is  a  cafe,  probably,  that  but  rarely  oc- 
curs, in  the  extent  here  defcribed:  but,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it,  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances :  perhaps  there 
are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confcious  of 
fome  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

Ta  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
the  tafte  may  acquire  a  faftidious  refinement  unfuit- 
able  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature ;  and 
thofe  intelleftual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to  be 
formed  by  aftual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry 
and  romance,  as  to  dilqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in  which 
we  are  deftined  to  aft.  Such  a  diftempered  (late  of 
the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  error ;  more  particu- 
larly when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  critical  fituations, 
in  which  our  conduft  determines  our  future  happinefs 
«r  mifery ;  and  which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive 
influence  on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground- 
work  of  fiftitious  compofition.  The  efl'edl  of  novels, 
in  mifleading  the  palfions  of  yoiith,  with  refpeft  to 
the  moft  interefting  and  important  of  all  relations,  is 
one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  inconveniences  re-- 
fulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 

The 
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Thtf  paffion  of  love  has  beeh,  in  every  age,  the 
favourite  fubjeft  of  the  poets^  and  has  given  birth  to 
the  fined  produftions  of  human  geftius.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  ud  fufeeptible,  kmg 
before  the  influence  of  the  pailiOAs  is  felt }  and  firom 
thefe  a  romantic  mind  forma  to  itlelf  an  ideal  modd 
of  beauty  and  perfe£Uon,  and  becomes  enamoured 
"with  its  own  creation.  On  a  heart  which  has  been  Icmg 
accuflomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagiflaticm, 
the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  -but  a  flight 
impreflion :  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that 
men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  violent  paffions,  are  feldom  attached  to  a 
particular  obje£):.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  is 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  efie&s  are 
different ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinefs.  Ag 
the  diftin£Uons  which  exift  among  real  chara£lers  are 
confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfeftion,  the  choice  is  directed  to  fome  objeft 
by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblance  is  mif- 
taken  for  an  exa£k  coincidence ;  and  the  defcriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novellifl:  are  applied  literally  to  an  in- 
dividual, who  perhaps  falls  ihort  of  the  common 
flandard  of  excellence.  "  I  am  certain,"  fays  the 
Author  laft  quoted,  in  her  acgount  of  the  charaQer 
of  Roufleau,  "  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
**  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illufions 
*^  alone  that  could  captivate  his  pafTions  ;  and  it  was 
neceflary  for  him  always  to  accomplifli  his  mifhefs 
from  his  own  fancy.  I  am  certain  alfo,*'  ihe  adds, 
**  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  moft,  and  per- 
*'  haps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  conflantly, 
"  was  his  own  yuJiCm[  J^ 
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In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  die  effefts  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  mod  caro« 
lefs  obferver;  and  they  have  often  led  moralifts  to 
regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  fo  dangerous  to  h^i- 
pinefs  fhould  have  received  fo  much  encouragement 
irom  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  wtio  might  have 
-employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  the  only  eflfcfts  which  fuch  habits 
of  ftudy  have  on  the  charaSer.  Some  others^  which 
are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  miflead  us  where  oiu:  own  happinefs  is  at 
(lake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  afliye  prin- 
ciples, which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  fociety. 
The  manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the  mkid, 
ip  the  inftances  which  I  allude  to  at  prefent,  is  cu« 
nous,  and  deferves  a  more  particular  explanation. 

I  fiiall  have  occafK>n  afterwards  to  fhew  *,  in  treat* 
ing  of  our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminiihes 
the  influ^ce  of  paffive  im|>reiIions  on  the  mind,  but 
ftrengthens  our  aftive  principles.  A  courfe  of  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  but  increafes 
the  defire  of  gratificajtipn.  An  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors  deftroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  palate, 
but  ftr^igthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en* 
joyments  we  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  grado- 
ally  decay  as  we  advance  in  years :  and  yet  we  con* 
tinue  to  profecute  our  f^ivpurite  purfuits  with  increaC' 
ing  {teadinefs  and  vigour, 

*  The  following  reaSouit^  was  (iiggeiUd  to  me  by  a  paflage  ip 
Butler**  Analogy,  which  the  jcadcr  will  find  in  Ifcte  ^UJ  at  the 
cad  of  the  volume. 

On 
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On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we 
are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  temptations  to  vice  is  diminifhed ;  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  conduft  is 
confirmed.  How  many  paffive  impreffions,  for  in- 
fiance,  muft  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  bene- 
ficence can  exert  itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually !  How 
many  circumftances  are  there  in  the  diftrefles  of  othere, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  from 
them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
light  of  the  miferable !  The  impreffions  we  receive 
from  thefe,  are  imfavourable  to  virtue:  their  force, 
however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may  perhaps, 
by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  dedroyed.  It  is  thus  that 
the  charafter  of  the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The 
paffive  impreffions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  which 
counteradted  his  fenfe  of  duty,  have  loft  their  influ- 
ence, and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of 
his  nature. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part, 
be  retorted ;  for  among  thofe  paffive  impreffions, 
which  are  weakened  by  repetition,  there  are  foinc 
which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  The  uneafinefs, 
in  particular,  which  the  fight  of  diftrefs  occafions,  is 
a  ftrong  incentive  to  afts  of  humanity  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  leffened  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expeft,  that  the  young  and 
unpradife  1  would  be  more  dilpoled  to  perform  bene- 
ficent aftions,  than  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  niifery. 
And,  in  truth,  the  fad  would  be  fo,  were  it  not  that 
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the  efFeft  of  cuftom  on  this  pai&ve  impreilion  is  coun- 
tentdled  by  its  effect  on  others;  and,  above  all,  by 
its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  aftive  habit  of  bene- 
ficence. An  old  and  experienced  phyfician  is  le(s  af- 
fedked  by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a  younger 
pra£Htioner;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more  confirmed 
habit  of  ai&fting  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and  would 
offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  fhould  with- 
hold from  them  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a  beautiful  provifion 
made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effeds  of 
experience  on  one  part  of  our  conititution,  are  made 
to  counteraf);  its  effe£ks  on  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed 
in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of  adive 
-life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of 
fiditious  diftrefs,  is  not  merely  ufelefs  to  the  charac- 
ter, but  pofitively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  'compofitions  diminifhes  the  uneafi- 
nefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A  per- 
fon  who  indulges  habitually  in  fuch  iludies,  may  feel 
a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but  he  is 
every  day  lefs  ^md  lefs  aflfe£led  by  the  fcenes  which 
are  prefented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  aftor  long  hackneyed  on  the  flage,  who  is 
capable  of  beipg  completely  interefled  by  the  diftrefTes 
of  a  tragedy.  The  effeft  of  fuch  compofitions  and 
reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to  ac- 
tual diftrefs,  is  ftill  greater  ;  for  as  the  imagination  of 
the  Poet  almoft  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and 
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nature,  a  famiiianty  with  the  tragic  fcenes  which  hf 
ipchibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impreflion  prot 
duced  by  the  comparatively  trifling  fuflferings  which 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  prefi^t^  to  us. 
In  real  life,  a  provifion  is  made  for  tlm  gr^ual  de* 
cay  of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  pth^ 
f>a(Gve  impreffions,  which  have  an  0{^iite  teiidenqr* 
-and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  a&ive  habiti 
are  daily  aequiring.  Exhibitions  of  fididbus  difbrds, 
while  they  produce  -the  former  change  on  the  charao 
ter,  have  no  Influence  in  producing  the  latter :  on  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  ftrengthen  thofe  paffive  im^ 
preflions  which  counteraft  beneficence.  The  icen^i 
into  which  the  Noveliil  introduces  us  are^  in  gen^nl, 
perfedly  unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  world.  M 
his  objefl:  is  to  pleaie,  he  removes  from  hi^  deC<?^ 
dons  every  circumftance  which  is  difgufting,  and  pr^ 
fents  us  uith  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified  diftrds. 
It  is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  Wf 
have  to  aft,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charaSprs, 
but  with  the  mean,  the  illiterate,  ihe  vulgar,  and  lh< 
profligate.  The  perufal  of  fiftitious  hiflory  has  ? 
tendency  to  increafe  that  difguft  which  we  naturally 
feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diflrefs,  and  to  cultivate  ? 
faUe  refinement  of  tafte,  incoiififl:ent,!with  our  condi- 
tion as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is  poflible  for 
this  refinement  to  be  carried  fo  far,  as  to  withdraw  ? 
man  from  the  duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  figb| 
of  thofe  diftrefl'es  which  he  might  alleviate.  4^f 
accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  thf 
fituations  of  romance  were  realifed,  would  not  fail  t* 

dilplay  the  virtues  of  tteir  fgvourit^  fihjjrafters,  whofe 
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fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fufEcicntly  ftrong  to  engage  them 
In  the  humble  and  private  fcenes  of  human  mifery. 

To  thefe  eflfefts  of  fiftitious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  it  gives  no  exercife  to  our  active  habits.  In  real 
life,  we  proceed  from  the  pailive  impreffion  to  thofe  ex- 
ertions which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the  con- 
templation of  imaginary  fufferings,  we  (lop  fhort  at  the 
impreffion,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpofitions  we 
ntiay  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  in- 
to a&ion. 

From  thefe  reafonings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 
aittention  to  exhibitions  of  fifiitious  diftrefs,  is  in  every 
view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It 
dhniniflies  that  uneafinefs  which  we  feel  at  the  fight  of 
diftrels,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  ftrength- 
ms  that  difguft  which  the  loathfome  concomitants  of 
diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to 
avoid  the  fight  of  mifery  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
has  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe  habits  of  adive  bene- 
ficence, without  which,  the  beft  difpofitions  are  ufelefs* 
I  ^vould  not,  however,  be  underflood  to  difapprove 
entirely  of  fi£titious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  com- 
pofitiQns.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  perufal 
of  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the 
effe^b  which  1  have  mentioned  are  corrected  by  habits 
pf  real  bufinefs.  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled 
by  the  rude  intercdurfe  of  fociety,  and  ftealing  the  at- 
fentkm  mfenfibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubflitute,  in- 
Qiea4^€^.difcontent  ajoid  diflrefs,  a  tender  and  pleafmg 
pieb^itffijbly.  By  exhibitions  of  charaders  a  little  ele- 
taMflsbove  the  common  flandard,  they  have  a  tendency 
to  i^iltivate  the  tafle  in  life ;  to  quigken  our  difguft 
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m  what  is-ine^  or  offensive,  and  to  form  the  mind  or 
ienfibly  to  ^g^w^  and  di^Mty.  Their  tendoicj  i» 
cultivate  the.  ponmrs  of  moral  peraepcba  has  acfcr 
beeft  diiputed  j  ai^*  ni^ea  the  mfiiwBoe  of  fucb  per* 
f  eptidns.  is  powerlnlly  felt»  md  is  wiitied  ^riib  an  adhe 
and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  cbaiaAer  not  only 
vHore  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  idelf,  and  inoKCirfh 
ful  to  others }  for  although  a  redmuk  of  ju4gmM 
with  refpeS:  to  condufk,  and  ftrong  moral  leelingi,  do^ 
by  no  means,  alone  conftitute  Tirtue ;  yet  they  m 
frequently  neceflary  to  direct  our  beh»rioar  in  the 
more  critical'  iituations  of  life  ],  and  they  ioereafe  tbc 
intereft  we  take  ixi  the  general  profperity  of  lortue  it 
tlie  world.  I  believe,  fikewife,  that,  by  meana  of  fidi- 
*  tious  hiftory,  difplays  of  chara&er  may  be  m<^  fuooeft- 
fully  given,  and  the  various  weaknefo  of  the  beaoi 
expofed.  I  only  meant  to  infinuate,  diat  a  tafte  for 
them  may  be  carried  too  far ;  that  the  fenfibil&y  whick 
terminates  in  imagination,  is  but  a  refined  and  StiSk 
ixxxury;  and  that  nothing'can  eftefkually  advance  ont 
moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  aSi^c 
duties  which  belong,  to  our  ftations,^ 


SECTION    \TF, 

C-.-ir.ijiuaUQu  cj    the  frntng  SuhjeS* — Important  XJJis  to  tetii 
ihe  P Oliver  of  Imagination  is  Juhfervient* 

^r^HE  faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of 
'^    human   aftivity,   and   the    principal '  fourcc  o{    j 
tmivan  improrement.     As  it  delights  in  prefenting  tQ 
the  numi  fc^nes  and  characters  more  perfe£t  than  tTiole 
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which  we  are  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from 
ever  being  completely  iati$fied  with  our  prefent  con- 
dition,  or  with  our  pail  attainments,  and  engages  us 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  fome  idesd  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the 
felfifh  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  per- 
fonal  accompliflunents ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  Phiiofopher  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Deftroy  this  faculty, 
and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as  ftationary  as 
that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  engoyment  or  of  excellence 
which  imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  above 
the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  interelt  the  paifions  too 
deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exerdfe  of 
reafon,  and  produce  that  date  of  the  mind  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  £nthu£afm ;  a  tem- 
per which  is  one  of  the  tnoft  fruitful  fources  of  error 
and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a  fource,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  heroic  adions  and  of  exited  charaders. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which 
perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind  of  Cicero ;  to  that 
idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliqiad  immen/um 
infimiumque  ;  we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  mod 
fplcndid  difplays  of  Imman  genius :  and  it  is  probable 
iliat  fomething  of  the  fame  idnd  has  been  fdt  by  every 
man  who  has  rifen  much  above  the  level  of  humanity^ 
either  in  fpecidation  or  in  a£Hon.     It  is  happy  for  the 
individual,  when  thefe  enthufiaftic  defires  are  directed  to 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diifatisfa^ci 
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vrhich  the  obje£h  of  imaginatioii  infpire  us  ^th,  fbr 
t|ie  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  cfaaraders,  vndi  wfaidi 
our  fenfes  are  conVerfant.  Tired  and  difgufted  vrnh 
'  this  world  of  imperfeClion^  we  deUght  to  efcape  to 
another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms  of 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources  of 
enjoyment  are  opened  to  ns,  fmted  to  the  Vaft  capao* 
ties  of  the  human  mind.  On  thb  natural  k>ve  of  po» 
edcal  fidion,  lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very  ingenious 
argument  for  the  fouPs  immortality ;  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  it  b  fubfeN 
vient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our 
prefent  condition,  and  to  dired  the  views  to  higher  ob- 
jed:s.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fabfervient  al- 
fo,  in  an  eminent  degree, tothe improvement  and hap^ 
pinefs  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  fodety. 

As  the  pi£hires  which  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  co- 
pies from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  improve- 
ments on  the  original  (he  affords,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  muft  have  feme  efFeft  in  refining  and  exalt- 
ing our  tafte,  both  with  refpeft  to  material  beauty, 
and  to  the  objefts  of  our  purfuit  in  Kfe.  h  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcriptive  poets  have 
contributed  to  difFufe  that  tafte  for  pifturefque  beaut}-, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal  the 
public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  art, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  culti* 
vated  nature  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firfl  ardours 
of  many  an  illuftrious  charafter  have  been  kindled  by 
t^e  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Virgil.    It  is  difficult 
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to  fay,  to  what  a  degree,  in  tbe  earlier  periods  of  fociety, 
the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minftrel 
may  have  been  inflrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds 
of  favage  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of 
cultivated  manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celtae  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of 
thefe  nations,  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  delicacy 
in  the  paflion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  genero- 
fity  to  the  vanquiihed  in  war,  which  feldom  appear 
sunong  barbarous  tribes  ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly 
poifible  to  conceive  how  men  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety 
could  have  been  infpired,  but  by  a  feparate  dafs  p£ 
individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted  themfelves. 
to  the  pacific  profeflion  of  poetry,. and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  antici-» 
pates  the  courfe  of  human  aifairs;  and  prefents,  in 
prophetic  vifion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the 
blemngs  which  accompany  the  progrefs  of  reafou  a^d 
refinement. 

Nor  mufl  we  omit  to  mention  the  important.  efFefts 
of  Imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of  innocent 
enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene  affords^ 
Not  to  infifl  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which 
have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conftitudon  fublervient 
to  moral  improvement ;  how  much  has  the  fphere  of 
our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe  agreeable  fidions 
which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  orders  of  being !  Wliat  a  luiid  of^ 
amufement,  through  life,  is  prepared  for  one  who 
reads,  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  anticnc  Greece ! . 
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They,  dwdl  habitually  on  the  memoryy  aind  are  ready» 
at  ail  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bufinefi,  or  of 
ferious  reflexion ;  and  hi  his  hours  of  rural  redremeoc 
and  Idfure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  die  fire  of  an- 
tient  genius,  and  animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with 
the  offspring  of  claffical  £mcy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  m  painthxg  future  feenes  ttat 
Ima^nation  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her  prophetic 
dresmis  are  ahnoft  always  favourable  to  hapi^iels.  By 
an  erroneous  education,  indeed,  it  is  poflible  to  render 
ihis  fiiculty  an  inftrument  of  conflant  and  of  exquifite 
^Bftxefi ;  but  in  fuch  cales  (abftrading  from  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  conftitutional  melancholy)  the  diftreflet 
of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to  na- 
ture, but  to  the  force  of  early  impreflions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  tf, 
(fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future ;  to  overvalue  the 
chances  of  poifible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the  rifks  of 
poffible  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate  incfivi* 
duals,  this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thoufand  difap* 
pointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing, 
it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire :  the  faft  is  certain, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fup- 
ports  us  under  the  real  diftrefTes  of  life,  and  cheers  and 
animates  all  our  labours :  and  although  it  is  fometimes 
apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind,  thoie 
dedeitfiil  fuggeftions  of  ambition  and  vanity,  which 
lead  us  to  facrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
prefent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expeftations  i 
yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  when  connefted  with 
habits  of  a&ivity,  and  regulated  by  a  foUd  judgment, 
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to  have  a  favourable  eflFefik  on  the  charafter,  by  in- 
ipiring  that  ardour  and  enthufiafm  which  both  prompt 
to  great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceffary  to  enfure  theff 
fuccefs.  When  fuch  a  temper  is  united  (as  it  com- 
monly is)  with  pleafmg  notions,  concerning  the  order 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  the  profpe&s  of  man,  it  places  our  happinefs, 
in  a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune. 
While  it.  adds  a  double  relifli  to  every  enjoyment,  it' 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fufferings  ;  and  even  whea 
human  life  prefents  to  us  no  objed  on  which  our  hopes 
can  red,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horizon  which  terminates  all  our  earthly 
profpefts,  to  Nvander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of 
futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe  mind  is  en- 
larged by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the  fame  agreeable 
anticipations  with  refped  to  fopety ;  will  view  all  the 
different  improvements  in  arts,  incommerce>  and  in  the 
fciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and,  amidfl  the 
political  diforders  refulting  horn  the  prejudices  and 
follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look  forward  with  tran* 
iport,  to  the  blelfings  which  are  referved  for  pofterity 
in  «  mor^  enlightened  age^ 
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NOTE  [A],  page  4. 

T  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  pafTage^ 
in  iUuftration  of  a  doArintf  ^gainft  which  I  do  not  con-^ 
ceive  it  poffihle  to  urge  any  things  but  the  authority  of  f^m^ 
illuftrious  names. 

<<  Puifque  Texiftence  des  corps  n'eft  pour  nous  que  la- 
^<  permanence :  d'etres  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  a  un 
<<  certain  ordre  de  nos  lenfations,  il  en  refulte  qu'elte  n'a 
^^  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres  etres  qui  fe  mann 
«  feftent  egakment  par  leurs  efiets  fur  nous;  8c  puifque  no^ 
<<  obfervations  fur  nos  propres  facultes^  confirmees  par  celled 
^  que  nous  faifons  fur  ks  etres  penfants  qui  amment  auflif 
<<  des  corpsy  ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogic  entre  Fetrc 
<<  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  &  Tetre  qui  nous  oflre  le  phenomene 
<<  de  I'etendue  ou  de  rimpenetrabilite,  il  n'y  a  aucune  raifbnr 
^<  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  natur^.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualite 
<<  de  Tame  n'eft  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoin  de  pyeuves>: 
^<  mais  le  refultat  (imple  &  naturel  Vune  analyfe  exadle  dc 
<<  nos  ideeS)  &  de  nos  facultes/' 

yu  de  M.  TxTRGOTfar  M,  Condokcet. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  firft  philofopher  who  ftatcd,  in  a  clear 
and  fatisfaftory  manner,  the  diftin£lion  between  mind  and 
xnacter,  and  \i4io  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  ftudyi;ig 
the  inteDedhtal  i^enomeha.    It  is  chiefly  in  confequence  of 

Iiis 
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his  precife  ideas  with  refpe£l  to  tliii  diftindioiiy  diatvt 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a  pcif|i- 
caity  which  is  not  obfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of  lus  picde* 
ceflbrs* 

Dr*  Riid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Caries  infai 
the  exiftence  of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  ve 
confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  d:e  nodoa 
of  an  vnknown  fnbftance,  or  fubftratimiy  to  wUdi  dde 
operations  belonged.  And  it  was  on  this  accomitt  he  €»• 
je£lttres,  that  he  made  the  eflence  of  the  foul  to  confift  is 
thought  \  as,  for  a  fimilar  veaibn,  he  had  made  the  eftnoe 
of  matter  to  confift  in  extenfion.  But  I  am  afraid,  that  tUi 
fuppofition  is  not  perfectly  recondleablc  with  Des  Caftei* 
writings;  for  he  repeatedly  fpeaks  with  the  utmoft  confidenct 
^  the  exiftence  of  fubftancesbf  which  we  have  only  a  ids- 
tire  idea  \  and,  eren  in  attempting  to  (hew  that  tlMNight  ii 
thc^eflential  attribute  of  mind,  and  extenfion  of  matter,  k 
confiders  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  quafidcs 
belonging  to  thefe  fubftatnces. 

<<  Per  fubftantiam  mhil  aliud  intelligete  poflumos,  ipam 
^  rem  qux  ita  exiftit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  exitok 
*<  dum.  £t  quidem  fubftantia  quae  nulla  plane  le  indigeati 
*<  unica  tantum  poteft  intelligi,  nempe  Deus.  Alias  vera 
**  omnes,  non  nifi  ope  concurfus  Dei  exiftere  pofle  pcrcipi- 
^  mus.  Atque  idee  nomen  fubftantiae  non  convenit  Deo  ct 
•*  illis  itnivoce  ut  dici  folct  in  fcholis ;  hoc  eft,  nulla  ejus  no- 
<<  minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftindte  intelligi,  qux  Deo,  ct 
"  creaturis  fit  communis. 

"  Poflunt  autem  fubftantia  corporca,  ct  mens,  five  tub- 
•*  ftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intd- 
"  jigi ;  quod  fint  res,  quae  folo  Dei  concurfu  agent  ad  cxif- 
<<  tendum.  Verumtamen  non  poteft  fubftantia  primum  ani. 
«  madverti  ex  hoc  folo,  quod  fit  res  exiftens,  quia  hoc  (blam 
^  per  fc  nos  non  afiicit :  fed  facile  ipfam  agnofcimus  ex 
«'  quolibet  ejus  attribute,  per  communem  illam  notionan, 
"  quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullxvx  proprietates  rax 
^  qualitates.    £x  hoc  enim,  quod  aliquod  attributum  adefic 

«  per* 
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**  percipiamus,  concludimus  aliquam  rem  exiftentem,  five 
"  fubflantiam  cui  illud  tribui  poflit,  neceflario  etiam  adeflc.  ' 

"  £t  (juidem  ex  quotibct  attributo  fubllantia  cognofcitur : 
**  fed  una  tamen  eft  cujufque  fubftantiE  pnecipua  propnetas* 
"  qux  ipfins  naturam  eflentiamque  conftituit,  et  ad  quam 
**  alix  omnes  refenintur.  Nempe  extenfio  in  longum,  la- 
•*  turn  et  profundum  fubdantise  corporcjc  naturam  conftkaU; 
**  et  cogitatio  conllituit  naturam  fnbllantnc  cogitantts." 

Princip.  Philefeph.  pars  i.  Cap.  51,  jaj  53- 

In  ftating  the  relative  notions  which  we  liavc  of  mind  anJ 
•f  body,  I  have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  fuk/lance,  as  I 
am  unwilling  to  fumifh  the  fKghtcd  occafion  for  controverfy  V 
and  have  contented  mylelf  with  defining  mind  to  be  that 
wluch  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  defires,  &c.  That 
my  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is  neceflarilf 
accompanied  with  a  conviflion  of  my  own  exigence,  and 
with  a  conviftion  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the 
fame  being,  is  not  an  hypothcHs,  but  a  fa£t  -,  of  which  it  is 
no  more  pofiible  for  me  to  doubt«  than  of  the  reality  of  loj 
•wn  fenfatiom  or  volitions. 

NOTE  [B],  page  68. 
7~voCTOR  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  pait 
only  of  the  antient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the 
ether  part.  "  That  theory,"  fays  he,  "  may  be  divided  iota 
"*<  two  parts :  the  firll,  that  images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  cx- 
•*  tcmal  objects,  come  from  the  obje£l,  and  enter  by  the 
*■  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind :  the  fecond  part  is,  Aat 
"  the  external  objeA  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the 
"  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part,  De^ 
"  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejected  and  refuted  by  folid  ar- 
«  gumcnts  (  but  the  fecond  part,  neilbei  he  nor  his  follower*- 

*  have  thought  of  calling  in  quellion  v  being  perfuaded  that 
*•  it  is  only  a  reprefentative  image  in  the  mind  of  die  cxter- 

*  nai  objed  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  objeA  itfdf. 
**  And  this  imagei^which  the  peripatetics  called  a  fpecies* 

,  «1« 
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*<  he  calU  an  ideai  dianpi^  ibe  mmt  otdft  vliile  licf  idimli 
«  the  tbingJ^ 

The  »ecoiisit  which  dm  pvdGige  coataiiiB  of  Des  Cartel^ 
doiQrae  concenimg  peroeptioDt  !%  I  belietct  agiceable  to 
his  prevailing  opiiiiofi»  at  it  nay  be  coHkiktd  horn  tk 
general  tenor  of  faia  wriddgs;  and  At  obfiaryartioo  vitk 
ivhich  it  concludea  ia  undonbttdly  true»  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  followers  ever  called  in  qneftion  the  eaiftcnoe  of 
ideas*  as  the  immediate  'obje£b  of  oar  percepdon.  WA 
tefpe£l*  however*  u>  the  firft  part  of  the  antient  theorfi  as 
here  ftated*  it  may  be  proper  to  remark/  that  Des  Cartesi 
although  evidently  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it*  fomctimcs 
czprefles  liimfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it*  than  expteTdf 
denied  it|  and  at  other  times*  when  piefled  with  objeAiooi 
to  his  own.  particular  fyftem*  he  admits*  at  leaft  in  part*  di^ 
tmth  of  it.  The  following  palEige  is  one  of  the  moll  expfid 
I  recoUecl*  in  oppoGtion  to  the  antient  do£trine» 

^  Obicrvandttm  praeterea*  animam*  nuUts  imaginibus  A 
^  ob^dis  ad  cerebrtim  miffis  cgere  ut  fendat*  (contra  qoam 
*<  communitcr  philofophi  noftri  ftatuunti)  aut  ad  miniuMua 
''  longe  alitcr  iJlarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  dk 
*^  quam  vulgo  fit.  Quum  cnim  circa  €as  nil  confiderent,  pneter 
*'  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  obje£fcis  quse  repraefentant,  non 
**  poflunt  cxpHcare,  qua  ratione  ab  objedis  formari  qucant, 
••  ct  recipt  ab  organis  fcnfuum  exteriorum*  ct  demum  ncn'a 
^  ad  cerebrum  tranfvehi.  Nee  alia  caufa  imagines  ifta» 
•*  fingere  c<Js  impulit*  nifi  quod  viclcrent  mentem  noftraa 
^  ei&cacitcr  pi&ura  excxtari  ad  apprehendendum  objefhm 
**  illud*  quod  exhibet :  ex  hoc  cnim  judicarunt*  illam  eodeffl 
'^  modo  excitandam*  ad  apprchetidenda  ea  quae  fenfus  mo- 
^  vent*  per  cxiguas  <]uafdam  imagines,  in  capite  noftro  de- 
^  lineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  eft  advertendum*  multa  pratter 
**  imagines  efle*  quae  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratiaf 
**  verba  et  figna*  nuUo  modo  fimilia  lis  quae  (ignificant." 

Dioptric*  cap.  4*  5  ^ 

in  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argup 

ffient  for  the  cxiftence  of  a  Dcity)the  foQowiag  pafiage  occurs. 
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^  Sed  hie  prascipue  de  us  eft  quxrendum  quas  catiquam  a 

*<  rebus  extra  rae  exiftentibus  IdefumptM  coniidero»  quaenam 

^  me  tnoveat  ratio  ut  illas  iftU  rebus  fimiles  etfe  exiftimem  $ 

<<  nempe  ita  videor  doftus  a  naCunit  et  pnetera  experior  illas 

«  non  a  mea  Yoluntate  fiec  proinde  a  me  ipfo  pendere,  faepe 

<<  enim  vel  invito  obverfantur»  ut  jani)  five  velim  five  nolim» 

^  fentio  calorem»  et  ideo  puto  fenfum  ilium,  five  ideam 

^  coloris  a  re  a  me  diverfa»  nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  affideo 

^  calore  mihi  advenire,  luhilque  magis  obvium  eft,  quam 

^  ut  judicem  iftam  rem  fuam  fimilitudinem  potius,  quam 

^  aliud  quid  in  me  immittere  %  quae  rationed  an  fatis  firmaot 

**  fint,  jam  videbo.     Cum  hie  dico  me  ita  dodum  efle  a 

<<  natura,  intelligo  tantuxn  fpontaneo  quodam  impetu  mo 

*'  ferri  ad  hoc  credendum»  non  lumine  aKquo  naturali  mihi 

^  oftendi  efle  verum,   qua  duo  multum  difcrepant,  nam 

*<  quaecumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  oftenduntur,  (ut  quod 

<<  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequatur  me  efie,  et  fimiKa,)  nuUo 

*<  modo  dubia  efie  poiTunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  efle  po^ 

'^  left,  cui  arque  fidam  ac  lumini  ifti,  quasque  ilia  non  vera 

*'  pofTit  docere;  fed  quantum  ad  impetus   naturales,  jam 

^  fa^pe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  iUis  in  deteriorem  partem  fuifle 

'<  impulfum  cum  de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur 

*^  iifdem  in  uUa  alia  re  magis  fidam.^    Deinde  quamvis  idese 

«<  illx  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  conftat  ipfa9 

'<  a  rebus  extra  ihe  pofitis  neceflario  procederc)  ut  enim 

**  impetus  ilE,  de  qtiibus-mox  loquebar,  quamvis  iame  fiHt^ 

<^  a  voluntate  tamen  mea  diverfi  efie  videntur,  ita^orte  ctiam 

**  aliqua  alia  ci  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi  fatb  cognita 

<<  iftarum  ideapim  eSe^Mx,  ut  ha£lenu8  femper  vifum  eft; 

<<  illas,  dum  fomnio,  abfque  uUa  rerum  extemarum  ope  in 

*<  me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diverfia^ 

^  procederent,  non  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus  iftis  fimiles  efie 

^  debere;  quinimo  in  multis  faspe  magnum  difcrimen  videor 

^  d^prehcndifle  \  fie,  exempli  caufa,  daas  diverfas  folis  ideas^ 

^  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a  fenfibus  hauftam^  et 

^  qu9  matime  inter  illas  quas  advcntitias  exiftinH>  eft  re^ 

^  utklknd^  per  quam  mihi  vsdde  parvus  apparet;  aUanx 

«  ver^ 
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^  vexo  ex  rationibus  aftronomw  defiunptaniy  hoc  eft  ex  ikv 
*  tioiubua  qinbufdam  mihi  innatis  elicitam  vd  qnoctunqDC 
^.  2S0  modo  a  n^  £si£bm»  per  quam  aliquodes  major  qnaa 
^  term  exiubetar}  utiaquo  pTDfed:o  fio^U  ddem  foli  citn 
^  me  exiftentt  efle  non  poteft>  et  ratio  perfoadet  illam  ci 
^  maxime  eflfe  difliiiulemi  quae  quam  prozime  ab  ipib  videtor 
^  eman8flc>  Qu«  onmia  fatis  demonftraiit  me  mm  hafiemis 
^  ex  certo  judicio^  led  tantum  ex  cseco  aliquo  impvlftt  ere* 
^  didifle  rea  qualdam  a  me  dhrerfas  exiftere,  qme  ideas  finf 
^  imagines  iuas  per  orgami  fenfuum,  rd  qnolibet  alio  pa£hF 
«c  milii  inumttantt'^ 

Among  otiier  animadTerlions  upon  this  meditation  lem  to 
Ilea  Cartes  hj  one  of  his  correfpondentSy  it  is  objeAed  y — 
^  Videris  fcrterc  in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum  ideae  aliqax 
^  pfocedant  ex  rebus  extemi^  (ed  etiam  utrum  onmino  fint 
^  cxtemse  res  aliqux.'^  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwen: 
^  Niotandum  eft,  me  non  affirmSifle  ideas  rerum  materiaKum 
^  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide  hie  fingts;  ez- 
^  'prefie  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a  corporibus  ficpe  ad?eniic» 
^  ac  per  hoc  corporum  exiftentiam  probari."^ 

Vide  ObjeBiones  An  Meditationes  Renati  Dei  Cartes^  am 
ejufdetn  ad  illas  Refponjionibus. 

NOTE  [C],  page  71* 

Jm  confequepce  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  dc« 
duccd  from  this  do£lrinc  concerning  caufe  and  eiTcdf 
ibme  later  authors  have  been  led  to  difpute  its  truth ;  not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  fyftexn 
does  not  confiil  in  his  premifesj  but  in  the  conclufion  which 
he  draws^rom  them. 

That  the  objed  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  is  not  to  trace 
neceflary  connexiousj  or  to  afcertain  the  efficient  caufes  of 
phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  frequently  a« 
fcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author,  both  by  his  followers  and 
by  his  opponents  \  but  it  is,  in  fad,  of  a  much  earlier  date^ 
and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  moft  oolightcned, 

and. 
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♦*  power  of  cxditing  motion  by  thought.  Thcfc  ideas,  the 
**  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi- 
**  cnce  clearly  fumifhes  us  with :  but  if  here  again  we  in- 
"  quire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark*  For 
"  in  the  communication  of  motion  by-impulfe,  wherein  as 
**  much  motion  id  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
**  which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe.  We  Can  have  no  other  con*- 
"  ception,  but  of  the  pailing  of  motion  out  of  the  one 
•*  into  another;  which  I  think  is  as  obfcure  arid  incon«- 
**  ceivablc,  as  how  our  miiids  move  or  ftop  our  bodies  by 
•'  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do." 

—  "  The  communication  of  motion   by   thought^ 

«*  which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulfc 
<*  which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us 
*«  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  underftand*- 
"  ings  can  comprehend  neither*" 

"  To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there 

**  are  folid  extended  fubftances  J  and  tefleftion,  that  there 

**  are  thinking  ones :  experience  aflures  us  of  the  exiftence 

•*  of  fuch  beings  ^  and  that  the  one  hatli  a  power  to  move 

•*  body  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  by  thought. — ^If  we 

^«  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  man- 

*^  ner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  than 

**  we  do  of  thinking.     If  we  would  explain  them  any  far- 

**  ther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more 

•*  difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  fubftance  we   know  not, 

**  (hould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fub- 

**  ftance  we  know  not,  fliould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  mo- 

**  tion."  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 

It  is  not  indeed  Very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  obfer- 

vations,  which  are,  in  every  refpeft,  worthy  of  the  fagacity 

of  this  excellent  philofopher,  with  the^  pafTage  quoted  from 

him  in  page  8 1  of  this  work. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  connexions  among  phyficaF  events,  coincide  perfe&ly 
with  thofe  of  Malebranche  on  the  fame  fubje£l ;  but  they 

N  n  a  were 
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were  employed  by  this  laft  writer  to  fupport  a  very  di£ferent 
conclufion. 

At  a  ftill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  expreffed  himfelf  with  «• 
fpeft  to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo  nearly  approaching 
to  Mr.  Hume's,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  they  did 
not  fugged  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed  on 
that  fubjcd.  "  What  we  call  experience,"  (he  remarks,) 
**  is  nothinc:  elfe  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  ha?c 
■**  been  followed  by  what  confequents.*' — *^  No  man,"  (be 
continues,)  **  can  have  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  fo- 
^*  ture;  for  the  future  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  of 
•*  the  pad  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  pall,  future 
**  relatively.  Tlius  after  a  mnn  hath  been  accuflorod 
**  to  fee  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  confeqvents^ 
**  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  -like  come  to  pafs  to  any  diing  be 
<*  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  (hould  foUow  it  the  (amc 
**  that  followed  then. — ^When  a  man  hath  fo  often  obfcrved 
•*  like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  Hke  confcqucnts,  that 
**  whenfoever  he  ft  cth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  foe 
**  the  confequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  maketh 
"  account  tliere  hath  been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  caB- 
**  eth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  confequent  Cgns  of  one 
•*  another."  Hobbes'  Trh:s^ 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  fliould  net  add  to  thcie  authori- 
ties, th;u  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  altliough  lie  has  no  where 
formally  Hated  the  ccdlrinc  now  under  confideration,  his 
plainly  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  his  reafonings  on  tlie  m^ 
tliod  of  profecuting  pLilolophical  inquiries  j  for  if  we  could 
perceive  in  any  inrii.nce  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  pro- 
duces its  etfcc^,  we  iliould  be  able  to  deduce  tlie  effect  from 
its  caufe  by  reaioning  ^7  prlcri  •,  the  impofiibility  of  which  be 
every  where  rtrongly  inculcates.  **  Homo  naturae  miniilcr 
"  et  i:uerprcs  t.mtum  facit  tt  intelligit  quantum  de  naturx 
"  ordiT-.e  re  vel  mente  obicnaverit ;  nee  amplius  fcit  act 
<*  pctert/'  I  ackix>w!edge,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  from  the 
general  fcopc  of  lord  Bacon's  wriungs,  as  well  as  from  fc:nc 

paniculir 
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particular  exprefTions  in  them  with  regard  to  caufcs,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyfical  notions  on  the  fub*- 
jed  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  neceflity  of  recurring  to  obfervation  and  experiment  in 
natural  philofophy,  not  from  a  fpeculative  confideration  of 
our  ignorance  concerning  neceffary  connexions,  but  from  a 
conviftion,  founded  on  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  fciencc,  of 
the  infufficiency  of  thofe  methods  of  inquiry  which  his  pre-* 
dece^ors  had  purfued.  The  notion  which  the  ancients  had 
formed  of  the  objefk  of  philofophy,  (which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes,)  was  the  principal 
circumftance  which  miiled  them  in  their  refearches:  and  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  fruf-t 
trated  all  the  efforts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the 
(ludy  of  phyfics.  "  Perfpicuum  eft,"  (fays  he,  in  one  paf^ 
fage,)  **  optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequuturos,  fi  ex 
"  ipfius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  co  creatarum  cognitionem 
^  dcducere  conemur,  ut  ita  fcientiam  perfeftiflimam  quae  eft 
**  effeftuum  per  caufas  acquiramus  *." 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late 
againft  Mr.  Hume's  doftrine  concerning  the  connexion 
among  phyfical  events,  in  confequcnce  of  the  dangerous  con-^f 
clufions  to  which  it  has  erroneoufly  been  fuppofed  to  lead, 
will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  multiplying  fo  many 
authorities  in  fupport  of  it, 

NOTE  [D],  page  74. 

'J'his  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and 
by  atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefented 
natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of 
which  is  fupported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppoGng  the  number 
of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mr,  Hume  had  the  merit  of  fhewing 
clearly  to  philofophers,  that  our  common  language,  with 
refped  to  caufe  and  efie£t,  is  merely  analogical }  and  that 

*  There  ii,  I  belicTe,  leafon  to  doubt  if  Dcs  Ca^es  had  ever  lead  the  worki  of: 
Bacon* 

No  3  if 
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if  there  be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,  they  muft  for 
ever  remain  invifible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyftem  be  ad* 
mitted ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authotky  of 
that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every 
change  to  an  efficient  caufe ;  Mr.  Hume's  dodrine  feems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  no* 
tions  upon  this  fubje£l ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  to 
view,  not  only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  conftantly  operatii^ 
efficient  caufe  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  conne£ling  prin- 
ciple among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  obfenrc. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclufion  which  Malebrancbe 
deduced  from  premifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Bfr, 
Hume's. 

NOTE  [E],  page. 1 19. 

li/TR.  Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  has 
taken  notice  of  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has 
been  ftruck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  fads 
and  our  habitual  actions)  but  he  does  not  ftate  the  queftiom 
whether  fuch  adlions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, from  his  mode  of  expreffion,  that  his  opinion  on  the 
fubjc£l  was  the  fame  with  mine.  The  following  quotation 
contains  all  the  remarks  I  rccolleft  in  his  writings,  that  hare 
any  connexion  with  the  doftrines  of  the  prefent  chapter : 

**  Wc  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  perception,  that 
**  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are  often,  in  grown 
**  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice 
**  of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  of 
**  any  uniform  colour,  e.  g.  gold,  alabafler,  or  jet,  it  is  cer- 
**  tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  a 
«  flat  circle,  varioufly  fliadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of 
**  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we,  having 
«*  by  ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appcar- 
f*  ance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  what  al- 

•<  tcratiom 
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<f  terations  are  made  in  the  reflexions  of  light  by  the  dif- 
**  ference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies;  the  judgment 
*'  prefently,  by  a  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances 
•*  into  their  caufes;  fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is 
"  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  collcfting  the  figure,  It 
«*  makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf 
**  the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  colour ; 
•*  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane 
**  varioufly  coloured }  as  is  evident  in  painting.'^ 

Chap.  ix.  §  8. 

^^  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  ideas 
".  but  thofe  received  by  fight ;  becaufe  fight,  the  moft  com- 
*'  prehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 
«•  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 
•*.  fenfe,  and  alfo  the  far  diflFerent  ideas  of  fpace,  figure, 
**  and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 
•*  pearances  of  its  proper  obje£l,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we 
•*  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
**  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit  in  things  whereof 
**  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  fo  conftantly, 
'^  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our 
*'.  fenfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  fo 
*<  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 
'<  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of  itfelf;  as  a  man 
<<  whp  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underftandingji 
*'  takes  little  notice  of  the  cbara£ters  or  foun4S|  but  of  the 
^  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

*'  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little 
**  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  a£tions  of  the 
<<  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up 
^<  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion,  fo  its  a&ions  feem  to  re- 
<^  quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded 
*<  into  an  inftant.  I  fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  afiions 
'<  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own 
'<  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refle£k  on  them, 
<^  How,  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our  minds,  with  one 

N  n  4  "  glanqea 
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*<  glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a  demcmftration,  which  may  verf 
^*  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it  inB 
'^  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ttep  fkew  it  to 
^*  another  ?  Secondly,  we  fball  not  be  mudi  furprifed  that 
'*  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  litde  notice,  if  we  confider  how 
**  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doiqg  things  by  a  cuftom  of 
<^  doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice. 
^'  Habits,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  begun  very  early,  come  at 
^  laft  to  produce  a6%ions  in  us,  which  often  efcape  our  obr 
*'  fervation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  o.ur  cyc$ 
^'  with  our  eye-Iids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
*'  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a  bye* 
**  word,  do  almoft  in  every  ftntence  pronounce  founds, 
f  <  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themfelves 
f<  neither  hear  nor  obferve;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo 
**  ftrange  that  our  mind  fhould  often  change  the  idea  of  its 
f*  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  fene 
f<  only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice 
«*  of  it.**  Ibid,  §  9,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
cafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every  fuch  in- 
ftance,  in  a  momentary  ftate  of  total  darknefs,)  dcfcrvcs  to 
be  added  to  the  cafes  already  mentioned,  to  fhew  the  depend- 
ence of  memory  upon  attention. 


NOTE  [F],  page  i66. 

-pLATONi    quid    idea   fit,     peculiar!   tra£latioae 
prolixe  cxcuflfimus  *,  qux  confuli  ab  iis  debet. 


*^  qui  accurate  totam  rei  feriem  pemofcere  cupiunt.  Nos 
*<  pro  praefentis  inftituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam 
"  non  effe  illam,  quae  ex  contemplatione  obje£lorum  fingu* 
«*  larium  exfurgit  notionem  univerfalem  reique  alicujus  gcnc- 

'    •  Brucker  here  illudet  to  bit  work,  Uk6tkA,Hjft9rk  PkUofifiks  de  Uas  i  which 
I  kiTc  ncTcr  hid  ta  opportuoicj  of  feeiog. 

'<  ralcA 
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^'  ralem  coticeptum,  quern    recentiorcs  id  earn  vocant,  illc 
^*  ion  vocavit  et  ab  idea  difliinxit.     Scd  idex  funt  illi  effen-i 
•*  tialia  rcrum  omnium  fingularium  exemplaria,  owrwo-iot  gau- 
^*  dentia,   ad .  quorum   naturam   indolemque  res  fmgularcs 
**  formatae  funt,  et  quae  illis  veram  certamque  atque  ftabilem 
"  efTentiam  largiuntur.     Has  ideas  ex  divina  mente  oriri» 
•*  inque  ea  radicari,  fua  autcm  propria  fubftantia  gauderct 
•*  et  t^c  avTMi  xai  orrwj  ovxa  (latuit,  et  circa  earum  cognitionem* 
«*  verfari  intelle£tum  humanum,  in  his  rerum  eflentiis  fep;i-»' 
**  ratim  et  extra  materiam  exiflentibus  cognofcendis  cardi- 
<*  nem  verti  totius  philofophiae  afleruit*    Ridiculum  id  vifum' 
M  Ariiloteli,  dari.  extra  materiam  ejufmodi  eflentias  univer* 
«*  fales,  quibus  res  omnes  fingulares  eflentialiter  modifica-* 
^*  rentur,  rato,  cfTe  hxc  Ttptrio-fjiXTa,  et  nugas  otiofi  ingenii* 
^*  Platonemque   fine  caufa  rationeque  fufficienti  haec  fomnia 
"  el  fcholis  Pythagoreorum,  quae  iftis  entibus  perfqnabant, 
^*  recepifle,  fuoque  intulilFe  fyftemati.     Cum  autcm  negarc 
«f  non  auderet,  efle  in  rebus  formas  effcntiales,  has  ideas, 
«*  five  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere  ma- 
*f  luit,  materia   ab   aeterno  effc  impreflas,  et  in  eo  latere 
f*  afErmavit,  et  ita   demum  ex  rationibus  iftis  formifque  fe^ 
5<  ininalibus,  materiam  ejQTe  formatam  ftatuit." 

Bruck.  Hj/l.  Phil.  iiL  p.  poji 

NOTE  [G],  page  168. 

npHE  Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doftrines  from- 
the  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feem,  in  particular,  to. 
have  derived  their  notions  on  this  fubjeft  from  fome  of  their 
predecefTors.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  fe£V,  is  (aid 
to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the 
Nominalifts. 

**  Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim  :  qui 
**  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel 
**  ilium  ca  vox  fignificet,  nee  huic  magis,  quam  alteri  con* 
^*  venlat. — Scilicet  fupponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in 
f<  abftra^Oi  adeoque  has  fpecies  et  genera  rerum  non  natuca 

**  cxifterc  \ 
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^  exiftere ;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio  homine,  ille 
^<  homo  univerfalis  queat  oilendi.  Indu£^ione  itaque  fa£ia, 
^<  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem 
^  eife  colligeret,  inferebat  nullum  efle  hominem,  ficque 
^<  ludendo  ambigua  hominis  in  genere  (vii  abftraflo,  ud 
*<  logici  dicunt,  &  in  individuo  five  fingulari  confident! 
^*  notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latere 
«<  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  verborum  lufa  fubftitifle 
«<  Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  fire  prxdicabilia  negavifle. — 
«^  Neque  prorfus  eft  diflimile,  fuiffe  Stilponem  inter  eos, 
^  qui  univerfalia  prxter  nuda  nomina  nihil  efle  dicerent, 
<<  quod  et  cynicos  fecifle  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus  :  quorum 
*'  partes  poftea  fufceperunt  Abaelardi  fequaces  et  tota  nomi- 
**  nalium  fefta,"  Brucker,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 

NOTE  [H],  page  170, 

<<  Ceculo  XI.  Rofcelinus  vel  Rucelinus  facerdos  et  phi* 
^  lofophus  Compendienfis,  ab  Ariftotele  feceflum  fecit, 
<<  et  in  Stoicorum  caftra  ita  tranfiit,  ut  ftatueret,  univerfalia, 
<<  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  exiftere,  nee  ullam  habere  realem 
<<  exiftentiam,  fed  efle  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum 
/^  fingularium  genera  denotentur." 

BrucKER,  Hift,  PhiL  vol.  ill.  p.  906. 

"  Dum  Porphyrius  prudenter  quaeftionem  *,  an  univerlalii 
**  revera  exiftant,  omittendam  efle  cenfet,  de  qua  inter  PIi« 
"  tonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decertari  noverat,  occafionem  fup^- 
•'  peditavit  otiofo  Rofcelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acuminc  in- 
'*  genii  aggrediendi  dcfiniendique."         Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus  was  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Com- 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adverfaries,  for 
the  acutenefs  and  fubtilty  of  his  genius,  which  he  dlfplayed 
both  in  fcholaftical  and  theological  controverfy.  He  was 
condemned  for  Tritheifm  by  a  council  aflembled  at  Soiffons 
in  the  year  1092.  (See  Mosheim'/  EccUJia/lical  Hiflorj,) 
It  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he 
gave  public  Ledures  *,  but  he  bad  the  honour  to  dire£l  the 

ftudiesi 
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ftudies,  and  to  form  the  philofophical  opinions  of  Abelardt 
by  whofe  means  the  innovations  he  had  introduced  intD 
Dialeftics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circulation—' 
(Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  7^8.)  He  is  mentioned  as  anEngliiL* 
man  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  Writers  ; 
a  miftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confounding 
Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life.  "  Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle,"  fayf 
Leibnitz  -,  "  nefcio  quern  Rucelinum  Britonem."  See  bil 
DiJpriat'iQn  de  Stylo  Phihfophico  Marti  Nizolii. 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Univerfals,  is  faid 
to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpedts,  from  that  of  his  mafter. 
«^  Alius  confiftit  in  vocibus,"  fays  John  of  Sali(bury,  wha 
was  a  fcholar  of  Abelard,  ^'  licet  hsc  opinio  cum  Rofcelina 
<*  fuo  fere  omnino  jam  evanuerit :  alius  fermones  intuetur^ 
*^  et  ad  illos  detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfalibus 
<^  meminit  fcriptum.  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfuK 
*'  eft  Peripateticus  Abclardus  noftcr/* 

Metalog,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 7* 

Of  this  difference  between  the  do^brines.of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard,  I  find  myfeif  perfedlly  unable  to.  give  any 
account ;  and  I  am  glad  te  find  that  MorhoflF  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  "  Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
'*  univerfalia  quxfiverunt,  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam  in 
**  fermonibus  integris;  quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit 
"  Petro  Abelardo ;  quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fatis 
•*  liquet."  Polyhtft.  tom.  ii,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  {  3i, 

Abfqrd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appear,  fuch  was 
the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  feduced 
the  young  and  afpiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other 
purfuits  which  Europe  then  prefented  to  his  ambition. — 
**  Ut  militaris  gloriac  pompam,"  fays  he,  "  cum  hxreditate 
•<  et  praerogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratribus  derclin- 
•f  quens,  Martis  curix  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Minervae 
'*  gremio  educarer."  Hijt.  Calam.  Suar.  c.  i. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  feems  to 
h^yc  arifen  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above  his  age. 
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in  the  liberality  of  his  plillofophical  views,  as  John  of  Salif- 
bury,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbifhop  Bccket.  In  liis 
youth  he  had  ftudied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other  emi- 
nfnt  mailers,  and  had  applied  himfelf,  with  dillJnguifhcd 
ardour  and  fuceefs,  to  the  fubiile  fpeculationa  which  then 
occupied  tlic  fchools.  After  a  long  abfcnce,  wlicn  his  mind 
was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and  by  an  , 
exJcnfivc  intcrcourfe  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiofity  to 
reviiit  the  fcenc  of  his  early  ftudies,  and  to  compare  his  own 
ac<iuilitions  M-itli  thofe  of  his  old  companions.  Tlic  account 
which  he  gives  of  this  vifit  is  ftrikingly  charafleriftical,  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  :  "  Invent!  funt,  qui  fuerant,  el 
«•  ubi :  neqiic  cnim  ad  palmam  vifi  funt  proccfliiTc  ad  qux- 
•*  ftioncs  priftinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofitiuuculam  unam 

"  adjecerant. Expertus  itaque    fum,    quod 

■*  liquido  CoUigi  poceft,  quia  ficut  dialcflica  alias  cxpedit 
*•  difciplinas,  lie,  fi  Tola  fuerit,  jacet  cxfanguis  ct  fterilis. 
«  &c."  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ic. 

The  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  tlie  controverfy  between 
Ac  Nominalifts  and  the  Rcalifts,  thus  eiprefles  himfelf: 
"  QuKftionem  dc  generibus  et  fpeciebus  in  qua  laborans 
**  uiundus  jam  fenuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  confumptum  eft 
**  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  confuroferit 
"  Ciefarea  domus :  plus  cfTufum  pecunix,  quam  in  omnibus 
*'  divitiis  fuis  poflcderit  Crccfus.  Hxc  cnim  tamdiu  multos 
**  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  totst  vita  qusereTentj  tandem 
"*  Dec  tilud,  ncc  aliud  invehirent." 

UeNugu  Curialium,  lib.  rii.  cap.  12* 

NOTE  [I],  page  187. 
**  — — QECTA     nominalium,    omnium    inter  fcholafticas 
w  O  profundiffima,  et  hodiemx   reformatse  philofo- 

**  phandi  rationi  congruentiflima  \  qux  quum  olim  maxime 
■*  floreret,  nunc   apud  fcholaflicos    quidem,   extin£la   ell. 
jr  <*(  Unde  conjicias  decremenU  potiijs  quam  augmenta  acu- 
3  **  mini^ 
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**  «imis.  Quum  autem  ipfe  Nizolius  nofler  fe  Nominalem 
^*  exferte  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  fexti,  libri 
**  primi  |  et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  univerfaliura 
**  evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus  omnis  potiflimum  con- 
«*  tineatur,  pauca  qu3edam  de  Nominalibus  fubjicere  operae 
**  pretium  duxi.  Nominales  funt,  qui  omnia  putant  efTc 
*'  nuda  nomina  praeter  fubftantias  fmgulares,  abftraftorum 
**  igitur  et  univerfalium  realitatem  prorfus  tollunt.  Primum 
*^  autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuiife  nefcio  quem  Rucelinum 
**  Britonem,  cujus  occafione  cruenta  certamina  in  academia 
**  Parifienfi  fuerunt  excitata. 

"  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  fefta  nominalium,  donee 
•*  maximi  vir  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  pro  illo  aevo  fummae, 
<*  Wilhelmus  Occam  Anglus,  Scoti  difcipulus,  fed  mox 
•*  oppugnator  maximus,  de  improvifo  earn  refufcitavit ;  con- 
•*  fenfere  Gregorius  Apminenfis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique 
"  ordinis  Auguftinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini  Lutheri 
•*  fcriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  fatis  elucet,  donee 
"  procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  aequaliter 
**  affe£lus  effe  ccepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  ^ft,  qua 
**  nominales  paflim  utuntur ;  entia  non  efle  multiplicanda 
**  praeter  neceflitatem.  Haec  regula  ab  aliis  paflim  oppug- 
"  natur,  quafi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem,  liberalem 
"  potius  quam  parcam,  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum  gauden- 
**  tem.  Sed,  qui  fie  objiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominalium 
**  mentem  cepifle  videntur,  quae,  etfi  obfcurius  propofita^ 
*'  hue  redit :  hypothefin  eo  efle  meliorem,  quo  fimpliciorem, 
**  et  in  caufis  eorum  quae  apparent  reddendis  eum  optlnie 
**  fe  gerere,  qui  quam  paaciflima  gratis  fupponat-  Nam 
<<  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipfo  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus 
^<  Deum  ineptae  fuperfluitatis  accufat.  Si  quis  aftronomus 
**  rationem  phenomenorum  cocleflium  reddere  poteft  paueis 
*^  fuppofitis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimplicibus  circularibus, 
«<  ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hypothefi  praeferenda  crit,  qui 
<'  multis  orbibus  varie  implexis  ad  explicanda  coeleftia  ih- 
«  diget.    Ex  hac  jam  regula  nominales  deduxerunt,  omni?. 

«  in 
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^  in  rertun  natun  explicari  poflc, 
'  n^itatibu»  reaGbus  prorfus 


fi  univerCilibus  et  foi*-* 
fi  qua  fenientia  nihil 


■*  deat  a  dcAoltiombu' 
"  nunonim  ab  aibibri 


f*  VeiijBa,  nihil  nollri  t^mporis  piiilofoplio  i 

••  ideo,  Ut  crcdam  ipfum  Occamum  non  fatfic  nominJiorem 

•*  qnain  nunc  eft  Tliomas   Hobbcs,  qui,   ut  vcrum  fateir^ 

*  ntHuiplulqUam  nominalU  videtur.     Non  contcntus  cnim 
,*  Ciun  nominalilnu  univerfalia  ad  nomina  rcducerr,  ipfim 

**  lenun  TCiitatent  ait   in  nominibus   coofiftcTC,  aci  qooJ 
majus  eft,  pendcn  ab  arbitrio  humano,   quia  vcritss  pcn- 
definiiiones  auictn  ter- 
iarc  eft   fctitentia    viri 

**  tAtcr  profundiffimos  feculi  ccnfendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil 

■*  potcft  ef!e  nonunalioa.* 

Ibis  paOage  from  Ldbnitx  liai  gWen  liie  to  &  tndaha  of 

Morhof^  Wuchappcantometobe.extremdjilMannded.— 

**  Acoeniet  maunaUbas**  {Ays  be,)  *   ~  '   '    '      ~^ 

*"  HobbeGtuii>  ^lem  ille  ipfo  Occamo  i 

**  plolipuni  Doininalen  vocat*  qn  noa  o 

**  minalibas  unrrerialia  ad  aomma  ted^cer^  ipfam  ■ 

*  venutem  ait  in  non^ubm  confiftcKi  ac  quod  bh^m  tit. 


**  peniteie  ab  aibitrio  humano.  Quk  bcUa  ejna  i 
*  quamquam  laudat  cam  I<dl»utnu3,  monftri  aGqaid  d^ 
<*  ac  plane  ncquaro  eft.  Immania  cnim  ex  ono  funusa 
**  pandoxo  fluunt  abfurda." 

MoRHOP.  Pofyln/hr.  Tol.  iL  page  Bt. 
I  Ihall  not  at  prcfcnt  enter  into  a  particubr  cxaminatioo 
of  tbc  dofhine  bcrc  afcribed  to  Hobbcs,  vfaich  I  fluU  hire 
«ccafion  to  confider  afterwards  under  the  anidc  of  Rcafixi' 
ing.  I  caiinot,  however,  belp  remarking  that  nothing  bat 
extreme  Inattcndoa  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  co«dd  hare 
led  Morhoff  to  fuppofe,  that  he  bad  gircn  his  CanQioii  to 
fudk  an  opinion.  In  the  very  pallage  which  has  now  been 
qootcd,  the  expre(Eon  ("  qui  ut  vavm  btear,  mihi  fA\.t 
**  quain  nominalis  ndctur**}  plainly  impBes  a  ceofmc  of 
Hobbcs's  pUlofophr ;  and  in  another  di&nation,  tntitkit, 
MtAmtmmtj  Jr  Ggmommif  Ferit^r,  a  Utit,  be  b  at  paim 

dircaij 
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dire£Hy  to  refute  this  part  of  his  fyftcm : — "  Atque  ita 
*<  habemus  quoque  difcrimen  inter  deilnitiones  nominales> 
<*  quse  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  difcemendx  continent,  et 
**  reales,  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  effe  poflibilem,  ct  hac  ra- 
**  tione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  verltates  volebat  effe  arbitrarias, 
^  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus  penderent,  non  con- 
*<  fiderans  realitatem  definitionis  in  arbitrio  non  efle,  nee 
«*  quailibet  notiones  inter  fe  pofle  conjongi.  Nee  defini- 
^<  tiones  nominates  fufficiunt  ad  perfe£lam  fcientiam,  nifi 
^*  quando  aliunde  conftat  rem  deiinitam  efTe  po(Ebilem> 
«  &c.  &c." 

Leibnitzii  Opera,  Edit.  DutenSy  torn.  ii.  p.  i6,  17. 


NOTE  [K],  page  193. 

nro  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceflary  to 
**  confider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  dif- 

«*  tin£lly  one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
^<  treat  of  them  afunder  :  becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treat- 
•*  ing  of  mental  propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words :  and 
**  then  the  inftances  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  im- 
**  mediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For 
<<  a  mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a  bate  confidera- 
<<  tion  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  ftripped  of 
^^  names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propofitions^ 
c«  as  foon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

«  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental 
<<  and  verbal  propofitions  feparately,  is  that  moft  men,  if 
««  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  themfelves^ 
«<  make  ufe  of  words  inftead  of  ideas,  at  leaft  when  the 
<<  fubjed^  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas.'* 

'  Locke,  book  iv.  c.  5.  §  3,  4. 

«  But  to  return  to  the  confideratlon  of  truth.   We 

<^  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  propofitions,  that  we  are 
<<  capable  of  making. 

"  Firft, 


(C 
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*«  Firft,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underftandings 
«  are  witliout  the  ufe'  of  words  put  together  or  fcparated  by 
*«  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
*^  difa2:reement. 

"  Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  wordSf  the 
*<  figns  of  our  ideas  put  togcther^or  feparated  in  affirmative 
"  or  negative  fcntences,  &c."  Ibid*  §  5. 

"  lliough  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
*<  felvcs,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afidey  be  the  bed  and 
•*  fureft  way  to  clear  and  di{lin£t  knowledge  ;  yet  through 
**  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  uiing  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it 
•^  is  very  feldom  praciifed.  Every  one  may  abferve,  how 
"  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  o* 
•*  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and  rcafon 
«*  within  their  own  breafts :    efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very 

complex,  and  made   up   of  a  great  colledlion  of  fimple 

ones.  This  makes  the  confi deration  of  words  and  pro- 
•*  pofitions  fo  neceflary  a  part  of  the  treatifc  of  knowledge, 
•*  that  it  is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  tlie  one,  vnth' 
•*  out  explaining  the  other. 

*'  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
•*  of  general  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done 
**  in  the  former  of  thcfe,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  matlc 
««  known,  and  is  very  feldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
•*  ceived  ami  exprcllld  in  words."  Book  iv.  c.  6.  v  i,  2. 

From  thefe  paffages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
ufe  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reafoningJ 
both  with  rcfpeft  to  particular  and  to  general  truths,  to  b? 
chiefly  the  circtl  of  cuftom ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language,  however  convenient,  is  not  eflential  to  our  intcDcc- 
tual  operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide  with 
th^t  which  I  have  afcribed  to  the  Nominalifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paflage  fliews  clearlv 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realilh; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the 

CUDC 
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fame  with  Berkcley^s^  had  not  the  for«geing  quotations  con* 
tained  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  contrary. 

*'  To  return  %o  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  haa 
•*  been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real 
•*  exiftence  of  things,  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of 
<5  the  underftanding,  made 'by  it  for  its  own  u£:,  and  con* 
**  ccrn  only  figns,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
^'  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of  general 
^'  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  indiffcrcHitly  to  many  particu* 
*<  lar  things  ^  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  as 
^  the  reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things :  but  univer* 
^  f;&lity  belongs  not  to  things  themfehres,  which  are  all  of 
<<  them  particular  in  their  exiftence ;  even  thofe  words  and 
^  ideas  which  in  their  Signification  are  general.  When, 
«  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that  reft  are 
*<  only  creatures  of  our  own  making ;  their  general  nature 
^  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the 
^  underftanding,  of  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  parti- 
<<  culars.  For  the  fignification  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a 
*^  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them." 

Book  iiL  c.  3.  $  I  u 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  neither 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  do^irine  of  the  Nominalifts, 
nor  with  that  of  the  Realifts ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is 
with  good  reafon,  that  Dr.  Reid  has  clafled  him  with  the 
Conceptualifts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  be- 
yond all  doubt  himfelf}  for,  in  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  we  conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  his  opinion  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradidory 
terms.  The  ridicule  beftowcd  on  Ais  part  of  his  phibfophy 
by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblcrus,  although  cenfured  for 
unfairnefs  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almoft  juftified  by  fomc  of 
his  expreflions. 


O  o  NOTE 
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NOTE  [L],  page  202. 
TN    a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  (Mir. 

Burnet  of  Kemney)  dated  in  the  year  1697,  diere  is  the 
following  pailage : 

**  J'ay  confidere  avec  attention  le  grand  oarrage  du  du- 
**  Tz&crc  reel,  et  langage  philofopluque  dc  Monfieur  Wil- 
<^  kins.  Je  trouve  qu^il  y  a  mis  ane  infinite  de  beOes  choles, 
^<  et  nous  n'avons  jamais  eu  tine  table  des  predicamens  phs 
<<  accomplie.  Mais  Tapplication  pour  les  charaAercs,  et 
**  pour  la  langue,  n'cft  point  conforme  ^  ce  qu*on  pouTok 
<*  et  devoit  fairc.  J'avois  confidere  cette  matiere  arant  k 
**  livre  de  Monfieur  Wilkins,  quand  j'etois  im  jeune  honunc 
**  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  df  arte  crnnbinatma^ 
"  et  mon  opinion  eft  que  ces  charafteres  veritablement  recl> 
**  &  philofophiques  doivcnt  repondre  a  Tanalyfe  des  peniec^ 
<*  n  eft  vray  que  ces  charadcres  prefuppofent  la  veritable 
•*  philofophie,  et  ce  n*eft  que  prefentement  que  j'oferoi? 
•*  entrcpcndre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les  objections  dc  M.  Dal- 
<*  garus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  contrc  la  methodc  veritablement 
**  philofophiquc  ne  font  que  pour  excufer  rimperfecbion  df 
<<  Icurs  efTaiS)  et  marquent  feulcment  les  difficultes  qui  ks  c 
•*  ont  rebutcs." 

The  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  was  publiflicd  at  the  cri 
of  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (which  I  believe  is  cominonly 
afcrlbed  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which  was  printed  a*. 
London  in  1 744.  The  pcrfcn  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  und;:: 
the  name  of  M.  Dalgarus^  was  evidently  George  Dalgjrr.:,  1 
native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a  fmall  and  very  tztc 
book,  intitled,  **  An  Signorum^  vulgo  chnracfcr  uvixe'-'zll' 
•*  et  lingua  philofophica^  qua  poterunt^  kcmines  fl:i*er/jjir:sn.'^* 
**  idhmatumy  f patio  duarum  feptimanarum^  omnia  anifr.i  'i; 
**  fi^^f^i  (^^  rebus  famiiiaribuSyJ  non  minus  intcl/igililzrer^  f'.- 
•*  fcrib{ndoy  five  Isquendoy  uiutuo  communicare^  q::am  /;?^.  * 
*<  propriis  vernaculis.  P rater eoy  line  etiam  pcterunt  fi»z\"u:, 
"  pJ:iIo/hph:.e  principi^Tf  et  veram  hgica  praxivy  citius  itf\:-: 
•'  vmlfs  imhitfrey  qucm  ex  vulganhits  phUyp^Trnni  /^ri-::.r 

I: 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgamo  is  never 
(at  leaft  as  far  as  I  recoiled^)  mentioned  by  Wilkins ;  al- 
though it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to 
Dalgamo's  book,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  pcrfons  who 
had  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  trezufc  de  Arte  Combinatoria  is  publifhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens'  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with 
refpe£t  to  a  philofophical  language. 

I  mud  requeft  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a  paflage  from  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz;  in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a 
train  of  thought  remarkably  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  pafTages  already  quoted  from  them 
in  this  fed^ion.  The  performance  is  entitled,  Meditatioms  de 
Cognltioney  Veritatet  isf  Idtisy  and  is  printed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens' edition* 

<<  Plerumque  autem,  praefertim  in  analyfi  longiore,  non 
<<  totam  (imul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed  rerum  loco  (ignis 
<<  utimur,  quorum  explicationem  in  praefenti  aliqua  cogita- 
« '<  tione  compendii  caufa  folemus  praetermittere,  fcientes,  aut 
'<  credentes  nos  eam  habere  in  proteftate :  ita  cum  chiliogo- 
<<  num,  feu  polygonum  mille  xqualium  laterum  cogito,  non 
**  fcmper  naturam  lateris,  et  sequalitatis,  et  millenarii  (feu 
«*  cubi  a  denario)  confidero,  fed  vocabulis  iftis  (quorum 
'*  fcnfus  obfcure  faltem,  atque  imperfefte  menti  obverfatur) 
<<  in  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam 
«<  memini  me  fignificationem  iftorum  vocabulonun  habere, 
<<  explicationem  autem  nunc  judico  neceflariam  non  efle ; 
«  qualem  cogitationem  caecam,  vel  etiam  fymbolicam  appcl- 
<<  lare  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo 
<<  fere  ubique.  £t  certe  cum  notlo  valde  compofita  eft,  non 
.<<  poflumus  omnes  ingredientes  eam  notiones  timul  cogi- 
<<  tare :  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem  in  quantum  licet, 
**  cognitionem   voco  intuitivam.     Notionis  diftin£lae  pri- 

O  o  2  *'  mitivac 
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<<  autivfr  noa  ^Ha  44Cur  e^gnitus  quam  intmtm,  ut  com- 
*'  pofiUrum  plcrumque  cogicttio  qm  nifi  fymbolka  eft. 

<<  b  ki$Jam  patet^  noa  eorum  quoquCf  qnae  diftiii£)c 
^'  eognofeimus*  ideaa  non  perctpere,  nifi  qtiatenas  cogiu- 
<<  tione  intuitiva  uttmur.  £t  fane  contingity  at  not  btpt 
^  falfo  crodamus  habere  in  animo  ideas  lenun,  cum  falfo 
^  {iippontmua  aliquot  tenrnnos,  quibua  udmur»  jam  a  nobis 
**  fiiiff:  explicatos :  nee  vemm  aut  eerte  ambiguitati  ob- 
<<  noxium  eft»  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  non  pofle  nos  de  re  aliqm 
^  dioere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimuSi  quin  ejus  habeamos 
^  ideam.  Saq>e  enim  vocabula  ifta  fingub  utcunque  in- 
<<  telligimuS)  aut  nos  antea  intellizifle  meminimus,  quia  ti- 
^  men  hac  cogitatione  c«qa  contenti  fumuSf  et  refolutioBcni 
<<  notionum  non  fatis  proiequimur,  fit  ut  iateat  nos  contn- 
^  diAio^  quam  forte  notio  compofita  involvit.^ 

NOTE  [M],  page  123. 

A  s  the  paflage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a  wort 
which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I  ihall  fub- 
join  the  originaL 

"  Qu'il  me  foit  pcrmis  de  prcfenter  a  ccux  qui  refufent 
«•  de  croirc  a  ces  perfcftionncmcns  fucccflUfs  de  Tcfpccc 
"  humainc  un  excmple  pris  dans  Ics  fcicnces  ou  la  marchc 
"  Je  la  Tcritc  eft  la  plus  furc,  ou  cllc  peut  etrc  mcfurcc 
«<  avec  plas  de  precifion.  Ces  veritcs  elementaircs  J? 
"  geometric  ct  d'aftronomie  qui  avoient  etc  dans  Tlnde 
•«  et  dans  ITEgypte  une  doftrine  occulte,  fur  laquclle  dc$ 
*•  prctrcs  ambitieux  avoicnt  fondc  leur  empire,  ctoicnt 
"  dans  la  Grccc,  au  temps  d'Archimcde  ou  d'Hipparquc, 
••  des  connoiffances  vulgaircs  cnfcignccs  dans  Ics  ccolcs 
••  communes.  Dans  le  fiecle  dernier,  il  fuffifoit  de  quclqucs 
"  annees  d*ctude  pour  favoir  tout  ce  qu'  Archimedc  ct  Hip- 
<<  parque  avoient  pu  connoitre ;  ct  aujourdliui  deux  anncf< 
<<  de  Tcnlcignement  d'un  profeflcur  vont  au-deli  de  ce  que 
^  favoicnt  Leibnitz  ou  Newton*   Qu'on  mcditc  cct  excmple, 

••  qu'on 
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^  qu'on  iaififie  cette  chaine  qui  s'etend  d'an  pretre  de  Mexn^ 
<<  phis  i,  Eulcr»  ct  remplit  la  diftance  immcnfe  qui  les  fipare; 
*<  qu'on  obferve  k  chaqae  epoque  la  genie  devangant  k 
<<  fiecle  prefcnt,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  i.  ct  qu'il  avoir 
^  decouvcTt  dans  celui  qui  prccedoit,  on  apprendra  que  la 
<<  nature  nous  a  donne  les  moyens  d'epargner  le  teinps  ct 
<<  de  menager  I'attention,  et  qu'il  n'exifte  aucune  raifon  d$ 
<«  croirc  que  ces  moycns  puiflent  avoir  un  terme.  On  verni 
<'  qu'au  moment  ou  une  multitude  de  folutions  particu-* 
<<  Tieres,  de  faits  Ifoles  commencent  h,  epuifer  Tattention^ 
<<  \  fatiguer  la  memoire,  ces  theories  difperfees  viennent  fa 
*<  perdre  dans  une  methode  generale,  tous  les  faits  ih 
«  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  cesr  generalifations,  ce9 
<<  reunions  repetees  n'ont,  comme  les  multiplications  fuc* 
"  ccfBves  d'un  nombre  par  lui-mfcme,  d'autre  limitc  qu'uit 
«  infini  auquel  il  eft  impoffiblc  d'atteindre." 

Stsr  rinjirunion  pubUque^  par  M,  CoNDORCfiT* 


Continuation  of  Note  [ M].    [Second  Edition^) 

TJTow  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doftrine  fo  pleaf* 
ing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  philofophical,  fhouldp 
have  been  difgraced  by  what  has  been  fince  written,  by 
Condorcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfectibility  of  Man, 
and  its  probable  efFcft  in  banifhing  from  the  earth.  Vice, 
Difeafe,  and  Mortality !  Surely  they  who  can  reconcile 
their  minds  to  fuch  a  Creed,  might  be  ekpedled  to  treat 
with  fome  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  flow  progrcfs  of  Truth, 
when  it  is  blended  with  fimilar  extravagances  in  Philofo- 
phical Syftems. 

While,  however,  we  rejcft  thefe  abfurditics,  fo  com- 
pletely contradifted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  afiairs, 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  lefs  caution  againft  anodier 
Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  prefcnt  times;— a  Creed, 
which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  arc  governed  by 

O  o  3  ^      cl^ncc 
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chance  or  by  a  blind  deftiny,  overlooks  the  beneficent  arrange- 
ment n\ade  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and  for  the 
difiiifion  of  ufeful  knowledge ;  and,  in  defiance  both  of  the 
moral  fuggeftions  and  of  the  univerfal  experience  of  niao- 
kind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  fuppofed  tendency  of  truth 
andjuftice  to  prevail  finally  over  falfehood  and  iniquity. 
If  the  do£lrine  which  encourages  thefe  favourable  profpe£b  of 
the  future  fortunes  of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, to  paradox  and  inconfiftency;  the  fyftem  which  reprc- 
ients  this  do£^rine,  even  when  ftated  with  due  linutations,  as 
altogether  groundlefs  and  vifionary,  leads,  by  a  (hort  and  ine- 
vitable procefs,  to  the  conclufions  either  of  the  Atheift  or  of 
the  Manichsean.  In  themid(t,indeed,pf  fuch  fcenes  of  violence 
and  anarchy  as  Europe  has  lately  witnefled,  it  is  not  always 
eafy  for  the  wifcft  and  beft  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
principles  and  their  hopes :  But  what  muft  be  the  opinions 
and  the  views  of  thofe,  who,  during  thefe  ftorms  and  con- 
vuUions  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  apparent 
retrogradation  of  Human  Reafon,  the  gratification  of  their 
Political  Ambition,  ai^d  the  fecret  triumph  of  their  Scepticsl 
Theories  ? 

Fond,  impious  Man !   ihink'ft  thou  yon  Sanguine  Cloud, 

Rais'd  by  thy  breath,  has  qucnch'd  the  Orb  of  Day  ? 

To-morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warms  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ray, 

NOTE  [N],  page  251. 

TT  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  O^.-s- 
ffcffii/lsf  I  comprehend  not  merely  the  difciplcs  of  i^j/^-ff^., 
but  all  thofe  writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  fame  time 
with  him,  began  to  fpeculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  focicties ;  or,  in  other  words,  about  tliat  order 
which  a  political  fociety  would  of  itfelf  gradually  afRime, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  law  had  no  other  object  than  to 
protcft  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individual^,  aivi 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  intcrcil  in 
bis  own  way,   as  long  as  he  ablluincd  from  violating  the 

rights 
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rights  of  others.  The  connexion  between  this  natural 
order  and  the  improvement  of  mankind^  has  bfsen  more 
iiiftiled  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than  by  any  other 
authors ;  and  the  imperfeii  hints  which  they  have  given  of 
the  views  of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  fub- 
je£l,  leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  leifure 
to  execute  a  work»  which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditated* 
on  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  philofophy. 

Vie  de  At.  TuRGOT.     Partie  11.  p.  5  j. 

It  is  merely  for  wantof  a  more  convenient  expreffion  that  I 
have  diftinguiflied  thefe  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Otcofw 
miftsp  It  is  in  this  extenfive  fenfe  that  the  word  is  commonly 
underftood  in  this  country  \  but  I  am  fenfible  that  it  is  fome- 
what  ambiguous^  and  that,  without  the  explanation  whidi 
I  have  given,  fome  of  my  obfervations  might  have  been 
fuppofed  to  imply .  a  higher  admiration  than  I  really  enter" 
tain  of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefoai^  and  of  the  afFe^ed 
phrafeology  employed  by  his  fe£t. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Quefnai,  and 
the  coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  moft  eflential 
principles  of  legiflation,  will  I  hope  juftify  me  for  ranking 
the  former  with  the  Oeconomifts;  although  his  views  feem 
to  have^been  much  more  enSrged  than  thofe  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  although  he  exprefsly  difclaimed  an  implicit 
acquiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fed. 

<*  M»  Turgot  etudia  la  do£trine  de  M.  Goumay  et  de 
*<  M.  Quefnai,  en  profita,  fe  la  rendit  propre ;  et  la  com*- 
<<  binant  avec  la  connoiflance  qu'il  avoit  du  Droit,  &  avec 
«<  les  grandes  vues  de  legiflation  civile  &  criminelle  qui 
<<  avoient  occupe  fa  tete  &  interefle  fon  coeur,  parvint  k  on 
«  former  fur  le  gouvemement  des  nations  un  corps  de  prin- 
^<  cipes  k  Iui»  embraflant  les  deux  autres*  et  plus  compkt 
••  encore." 

Memoiresfur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvragej  di  Af.  TuHGOTi 
par  M.  DuPONT,  p.  40, 41. 

O  0  4  «•  If 
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.  ^  Ua  p<fl>  poor  avoir  kjjmmim.  i  pliiitili  fcOtt,  w 
^'  k.phifieiuB  'fedetet  quVm  ippcfait  aafi)  *cl  kt  aak 
^.qu'ii  wnit  daas  cc$  ibcletet  dhnnfief  lid  n^fodaiett  fan 
f*  adk  de  n'kie  p«a  de  lent  ami  fc£uMceleUlrvi»> 
^  {Kodiait  .de  ton  cftte  dtt.-nuWr  ^uk  eoaHMttMii  d*ap- 
«  ttkniy  ft'  de  ic  icndre  fididjdfct  let  wm  poM  let  wntKu 
^  H  cmytit  cette  nutche  psopic  Jt-ietnMet  let  ptugfb 
M  mSaoet 4^ lewt  decouvertpt.'^  Aii&^4i,4i. 

NOTE  CO  1,  page  348. 

•J'MS  fofB^oilk|f  oblefTtDMt  011  the  ftite  of  die  onna  tfi 

fieepi  tfm  on  tne  poendneiia  of  dpcsmn^f  nfcve  wiiiieb 

"M  loi%  tgo  as  the  fear  >7fti  and  were  tead  (nearly  fa  dx 

•Ibfn'  in  ^riuch  tlipsy  are  nbfur  poldifliedXtn  the  year  17731 

in  a  uiivate  uiemy  looMtty  n*  uut  nniferulj*    a  coBfidcr* 

abk  nwnbtt  of  ytan  aftanwj|di»  at  a  time  ymbat  Iim 

■oeeupied  ^nui  veiy  dinmt  pnniiitty  I  luppcnedy  ni  tvni* 

fag  over  an  old  voliinie  of  Ae-  Seolft  xbgpiiiocf  (die  vuiiinc 

far  die  ycair  it49>)  ^  «tMC  «itli  a  ItdMttkf^m  the  fax 

fufajea,   vlndi   fvpd&d  ate   by  ila   coineideMe   widi 

faae  ideas  vdiicii  had  fbtmcriy  oeewpred  to  me.    I  hne 

ftafoa  to  befiere  diat  this  cBff  it  wj  fittle  kmnm,  as  I 

have  never  feen  it  refcxred  io  by  any  of  tlie  nnmcroos 

writers  who  have  fince  treated  of  the  favnaan  mincli  rcr 

have  even  heaid  it  once  mentioned  fa  converfation.    I  Imi 

ibme  time  ago  the  fiitisfadBon  to  learn  accidentally,  tlut 

die  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  MclviUe,  a  gentleman  n^  died 

at  the  eaily  age  of  27 ;  and  wbofe  ingenions  obfenrations  oa 

light  and  colours  (pnUtflied  fa  the  Efl&ys  of  tlie  Edinbar^ 

Phikifophical  Society)  are  well  known  over  Europe. 

The  pa£^es  which  oofacide  die  moft  ranarkably  vitb 
dR  doArine  I  have  ftated,  are  die  fitllowing.  I  quote  die 
firft  with  particular  pleafure,  on  acconm  of  the  fuppon 
irindi  it  gives  to  an  opinion  which  I  faiiiicily  propofcd  in 
the  eflay  on  Gmoeptien,  and  on  vrhich  Ihaie  die  misfortQae 
w  ^£Rnr  from  fome  of  my  friendt. 

««  Hyhea 
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^  WlMi  I  am  walking  up  fStx  Higlh^reet  of  Edinburghy 
<<  the  objects  which  fttike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea 
«<  of  their  prefence  \  and  iki$  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  per- 
<<  manent,  as  arifing  from  the  vContinued  operation  of  light 
*•  and  ibund  on  the  organs  of  fcnfe. 

<<  Again,  when  I  am  abfent  from  Edinburgh,  but  ran- 
«•  cehttftg  or  inwgihuig  myfclf  to  walk  up  the  High-ftrect,  in 
<<  relating)  perhaps,  what  befel  me  on  fucli  an  occafKMi,  I  have 
«  likewife  in  my  mind  an  idqi  of  what  is  ufually  feen  and 
<<  heard  in  the  High-ftreet ;  and  this  idea  of  imagination  it 
<<  entirely  (imilar  to  thofe  of.fenfation,  though  not  fo  ftron^ 
<<  and  durable. 

«  In  this.laft  inftance,  while  the  imagination  lafts,  be 
«<  it  ever  fo  (bort,  it  is  evident  that  I  think  myfelf  in  the 
*^  ftreet  of  Edinburgh^  as  truly  as  when  I  di-eam  I  am 
«  iherej  or  even  as  when  I  fee  and  feel  I  am  there.  It 
«<  is  truej  we  cannot  fo  well  apply  the  word  belief  in  this 
«'  cafe  J  becaufe  the  perception  is  not  clear  or  fteady,  being 
**  ever  difturbed^  and  foon  dii&pated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrength 
*•  of  intruding  ^/^/w«.-  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd 
<<  than  to  fay^  that  a  man  may,  in  the  fame  individual  in. 
'<  ftant,  believe  he  is  in  one  place^  and  imagine  he  is  in  an- 
<<  other.  No  man  can  demonftrate  that  the  obje£ls  of  fcnfe 
<<  exifts  without  him ;  we  are  confcious  of  nothing  but  our 
**  own  fenfations:  however,  by  the  uniformity,  regularity, 
«  confiftcncy,  and  fteadinefs  of  the  impreflbn,  we  are  led  ta 
*•  believe,  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  caufe  without 
<«  us ;  and  we  obferve  not  any  thin^;  which  contradidis  this 
«<  opinion.  But  the  ideas  or  imagination,  being  tranfient 
*'  and  fleeting,  can  beget  no  fuch  opinion,  or  habitual  be- 
^  lief ;  though  there  b  as  much  perceived  in  this  cafe  as 
«<  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  objcd  within  the 
«<  mind.  It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  thit  all  this  is  in* 
««  tended  to  obviate  an  obje^ion  that  might  be  brought 
<<  againfl:  the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from 
<<  our  believing  in  lleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one 
^  UGt,  that  plainly  fets  them  both  on  a  parallel,  that  in 

^  ffleep 
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^  deep  we  often  recoiled  that  die  icenes  winch  wt  bcfadd 
«  are  a  mere  dream,  in  the  {amr  maaner  as  .  z  perfen 
<<  a«^e  is  habitoally  convinced  that  the  reprcfentationi  of 
^  his  imagination  are  fiflitious.** 

<<  In  this  eflay  we  make  no  tnqiurj  into  the  ftate 

«  of  the  body  in  flecp,** 

*«  If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  flccp  can  be 

^  fairly  deduced  from  the  fame  eaufes  as  its  operations  when 
«  awake,  we  are  certainly  advanced  one  confidcrabk  ftcp, 
«  though  the  eaufes  of  thefc  latter  (hould  be  ftili  imkoown. 
«  The  doftrine  of  gravitation,  which  b  the  mod  wonder- 
•*  ful  and  extenfivc  difcovcry  in  the  whole  compafs  of  hu- 
«  man  fcience,  leaves  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies  as  great 
^  a  myftery  as  ever.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geometry,  the 
*  whole  art  of  invcftigation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  arc 
^  difficult,  intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  fimpler  and 
<*  eafier  of  accefs,  by  purfuing  and  extending  die  analogies 
«  of  natttrc,'' 

On  looking  over  the  fame  eflay,  I  find  an  obfervsrion 
which  I  dated  as  my  own  in  page  150  of  this  work.  «•  The 
«*  mere  imagination  of  a  tender  fcene  in  a  romance,  or 
drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  thofc  who  know 
very  well,  when  they  rccoUeft  thcmfelvcs,  that  the  whclc 
•*  is  fiftitious.  In  the  mean  time  they  muft  conceive  it  as 
«*  real ;  and  from  this  fuppofcd  reality  arifes  all  its  influence 
«  on  the  human  mind." 

Continuation  of  Note  [  O  ].    (Second  Edition.) 

<^O0N  after  the  publication  of  the  Firft  Edition  of  this 
Work,  a  dl faculty  was  darted  to  me  with  refpc£l  to 
my  conclufions  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  flccp,  by 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  Prevoft  of  Geneva  •,  a  Gentleman 
who  hns  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  to  whofc  valuable  correfpondehce  I  have  often  been 
indebted  for  much   plcafure  and  inftrudlion.      The  fame 

difhcuhv 
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difficulty  was  propofed  to  me,  nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
by  another  friend  (then  at  a  very  early  period  of  life),  who 
has  fince  honourably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  obfervit*- 
lions  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia ;  the  iirft  fruits  of  a  phi- 
lofophical  genius,  which,  I  truft,  is  deilined  for  yet  moic 
important  undertakings  *• 

As  Mr,  Prevoft  has,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  kindly  aiced 
me  in  the  taik  of  removing  his  own  objefbion,  I  {hall  take 
the  liberty  to  borrow  his  words: 

**  Sans  Tafkion  de  la  Volonte  point  d'effort  d'attcntlom 
<<  Sans  quelque  effort  d'attention  point  de  Souvenir.  Dans 
**  le  Sommeil,  Fadiion  de  la  Volonte  eft  fufpendue.  Com^ 
'<  ment  done  refte-t*il  quelque  Souvenir  des  Songet  ? 

<'  Je  vois  bien  deux  -  oik  trois  reponfes  a  cette  difficulte. 
*<  Quant  a  prefent,  elles  fe  reduifent  ^  dire,  ou  que  dans 
**  un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  a  nul  Souvenir,  et  que  Qi 
*<  ou  il  y  a  Souvenir,  le  Sonuneil  n'etoit  pas  parfait ;  ou  qu^ 
<<  ra£kion  de  la  Volonte  qui  fuffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'eft  pat 
<^  fufpendue  dans  le  Sommeil ;  que  ce  degre  d'a&ivite  refte 
^<  i,  Tame ;  que  ce  n'eft,  pour  ainfi  dire,  qu'  une  Volonti 
**  clemcntairc  et  comme  infenfible." 

I  am  abundantly  fenfible  of  the  force  of  tliis obje&ioni 
and  am  far  from  being  fatisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent  inconCftency.  The 
general  conclufions,  at  the  fame  time,  to  which  I  have  been 
led,  feem  to  refult  fo  neceiTarily  from  the  h&s  I  have  ftated^ 
that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  queftion  (bould  remain 
for  the  prefent  unfolved,  it  would  not,  ;n  my  opinion,  ma^ 
terially  afie£l  the  evidence  on  which  they  reft*  In  all  our 
inquiries,  it  is  of  confequence  to  remembei;,  that  when  we 
have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  in« 
dpflion,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reje£l  it,  becaufe  we  tozy 
find  ourfelves  unable  to  explain  from  it,  fynthetically,  all 
the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned*    The  Newtonian 

*  Okfervationi  on  the  Zgontmia  of  Dr.  Parvtn«    By  Thorais  Rfowii)  Elq« 
Ediaburgb^  1798. 

Theory 
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Theory  of  the  Tides  is  not  the  lefs  certain,  that  feme  appt- 
rent  exceptions  occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  emfy  (in  coirfe- 
quence  of  our  imperfe£l  knowledge  of  the  local  circumftances 
by  which,  in  particular  cafes,  the  ttk&  is  modified)  to  ghre 
a  (atisfa^iory  explanation. 

Of  the  folutions  fuggcllcd  by  Mr.  Prcvoft,  the  firft  ora- 
cides  mod  nearly  with  my  own  opinion ;  and  it  approaches 
to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  page  147  of  this  work)  concenung 
the  ieeming  exceptions  to  my  dodrine,  which  may  occur  in 
tfaofe  cafes  where  fleep  is  partial.  A  ftrong  confirmation  of 
jt,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
thofe  perfons  (feveral  <tf  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet 
vnih)  who  never  recoUeft  to  have  dneamed,  excepdng  vHicn 
the  foundnefs  of  their  fleep  was  difturbed  by  fome  derail- 
ment in  their  general  health,  or  by  fome  accident  which 
excited  a  bodily  fenfation. 

Another  felution  of  the  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  fa£ts  (dated  in  pp.  104,  105,  of  this  volume) 
which  prove,  "  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  paflb 
•*  through  the  mind,  Mrithout  leaving  any  trace  in  die  mc- 
•♦  mory,  may  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other  ideas  conneAed 
«*  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Affociation.** 

From  this  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  the  more 
remarkable  circiimllanccs  in  a  dream  fhould  recur  to  us  after 
we  awake,  it  might  (v/ithout  our  exerting  during  fleep  tha: 
attention  which  i^  effcntial  to  memory)  revive  the  fame  con- 
catenation of  particulars  with  which  it  M'as  formerly  accorr.- 
panied.  And  what  is  a  dream,  but  fuch  a  concatenation  of 
pem'tng  events  prefenting  itfelf  to  the  imagination  during  our 
waking  hours ;  the  origin  of  which  we  learn  by  experience 
to  refer  to  that  interval  which  is  employed  in  fleep; — finding 
It  impoflible  to  conneft  it  with  any  fpecific  time  or  place  in 
our  paft  hiftory  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  dircft  afts  of  recolleftion,  recover  the  train  of  our  fltcp- 
ing  ^ughts,  as  we  can,  in  an  evening,  review  the  medita- 
tions of  the  preceding  day. 

8  Another 
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Another  caufe,  it  muft  be  owned,  prefents  an  Obftacle  to 

fttch  efforts  of  recoIle£iion ;    and  is»  perhaps,  adequate  pf 

itfelf  to  explain  the  fa£^.     During  the  day,  we  hare  many 

aids  to  memory  which  are  wanting  in  fleep  (thofe,  in  particu^ 

lar,  which  are  fumifhed  by  the   obje£ls  of  our   external 

fenfes) ;  and  of  thefe  aids  we  never  fail  to  avail  ourfelvet,  in 

attempting  to  recollc£b  the  thoughts  in  which  the  day  Itas 

been  fpent.     We   confider,  in  what   flacb  we  were  at  a 

particular  time,  and  what  perfons  and  things  we  there  faw  ; 

endeavouring  thus  to  lay  hold  of  our  intellednal  proeefles, 

by  means  of  the  fenfible  ohjtSts  with  which  they  were  ai^ 

(bciated :    wd  yet,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  account 

which  moft  men  are  able  to  give  of  their  meditations  at  the 

clofe  of  a  long  fummer's  day,  will  not  be  found  to  require 

many  ientences*     As  in  fleep,  our  communication  with  the 

external  world*  is  completely  interrupted,  it  is  not  furprifing, 

chat  the  memory  of  our  dreams  fhould  be  much  more  im- 

perfedl  than  that  of  our  waking  thoughts ;  even  fuppofing 

us  to  beftow,  at  die  moment^  an  equal  degree  of  attentkm 

on  both. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  in  the  prcfent  argu- 
ment, that  thofe  perfons  who  are  fubje£t  to  Somnambullfm^ 
feldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recolleflion  of  the  objefjs  of 
their  perceptions,  while  under  the  influence  of  this  diforder« 
If  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablKh  be  juft,  this 
is  a  neceflary  confequencc  of  their  inattention  to  what  then 
pafles  around  them  \  an  inattention  of  which  nobody  can 
doubt,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  witnefling  the  vacant 
andunconfdous  ftare  which  their  eyes  exhibit.  The  fame  fa£k 
illuftrates  ftrongly  the  fufpenHon,  during  fleep,  of  thofc 
voluntary  powers,  to  which  the  operations  both  of  mind  and 
body  arc  at  other  times  fubje£^ed. 

Thefe  confiderations   derive   additional   evidence  from  a 
common  remark,  tliat  idle  people  are  moft  apt  to  dream,  or, 
at  kaft,  to  recolle£^  their  dreams.     The  thoughts  of  the 
bufy  and  of  the  ftudious  are  dired^ed  by  their  habitual  occu- 
pations 
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pations  into  a  particular  channel ;  and  the  fpontaneous 
courfe  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  afide,  by  (he  tin* 
remitted  aftivity  of  their  minds.  In  thtf  heedkfs  and  dif- 
fipated,  the  thoughts  wander  carelefsly  from  objcQ  to  ob- 
jcft,  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  refemblancc  and 
of  analogy,  or  of  vicinity  in  place  and  time.  As  thcfc  arc  the 
prevailing  principles  of  aflbciation  in  fleep,  the  chances  that 
the  dreams  of  fuch  men  fhall  be-  again  prefented  to  them  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day,  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Which  of  thefe  folutions  approaches  moft  nearly  to  the 
real  ftate  of  the  faft,  I  do  not  prefume  to  decide.  I  think 
it  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  entitled  to  notice,  in 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  with  the  general 
principles  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  them.  In 
cafes  where  our  dreams  are  occafioned  by  bodily  fenfadons, 
or  by  bodily  indifpofition,  it  may  be  expefted  that  the  dif- 
turbed  ftate  of  our  reft  will  prevent  that  total  cefTation  of  the 
power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  fleep  is  pro- 
found and  complete ;  and,  in  fuch  inftances,  the  attention 
which  is  given  to  our  pafling  thoughts,  may  enable  us  after- 
wards to  retrace  them  by  an  atl  of  recolleftion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  general  fa£l  unqueftionably  is,  that  at 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  inten-al  fpent  in  fleep  pre- 
fents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory )  and  yet,  it  happens  not 
unfrequcntly,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  hours,  fome  acciden- 
tal circumftancc  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  or  fuggcfted  to 
us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  particulars  aflbciatci 
in  the  mind  with  each  other  j  to  which  train  (not  being  able 
to  account  otlicrwife  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  ve 
give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppofing  that  I  have  cx- 
hauftcd  this  fubjccfl ;  and  I  fhall  be  fully  fatisfied  with  the 
fuccefs  of  my  iivquirics,  if  thofe  who  are  qualified  to  diftin- 
gulfli  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  fhall  ad- 
mit, that  I  have  pointed  out  the  plan  on  which  thefc  pheno- 
mena  fliould  be  fludied,  and  have   made   fome   progrei 
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(bow  fmall  foever)  towards  its  execution.  Much  additional 
light,  I  am  fenfible,  might  have  been  eafily  thrown  on  this 
part  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as  upon  many  others,  if  I 
had  not  impofed  on  myfelf  the  reftraint  of  adhering,  where- 
ever  it  was  at  all  poi&ble,  to  the  modes  of  fpcaking  em- 
ployed  by  my  predeceflbrs  in  defcribing  our  mental  ope- 
rations. 

One  remark  I  muft  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  this 
refearch;  that,  among  the  aftonifhing  appearances  exhi- 
bited by  the  mind  in  ileep,  a  very  large  proportion  ar^ 
precifely  analogous  to  thofe  of  which  we  are  every  m3« 
ment  confcious  while  awake.  If  the  exciting  caufes,  for 
example,  of  our  Dreams  feem  myf^rious  and  infcrutable, 
13  not  the  fa£t  the  fame  with  the  origin  of  every  idea  or 
thought  which  fpontaneoufly  folicits  our  notice  ?  The  only 
difference  is,  that  in  the  latter  inftance,  in  confequence  of 
long  and  conftant  familiarity,  they  are  furveyed  by  all  with 
little  wonder,  and  by  mod  with  hardly  any  attention.  In 
the  former  inftance,  they  roufe  the  curiofity  of  the  moft 
illiterate,  from  their  comparative  infrequency,  and  from  the 
contraft  which,  in  fome  refpefbs,  tliey  prefeut  to  the  rcfults 

of  our  habitual  experience. It  is  thus,  that  a  peailint  who 

has  been  accuftomed  from  his  infancy  to  fee,  without  any 
emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground,  never  fails 
to  exprefs  the  livelieft  admiration  when  he  firfl  witneHes 
the  powers  ofche  loadftone. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  refearchcs  of  genuine  fcicnce  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  two  moral  cfiefls  equally  benefi- 
cial. The  one  is  to  illuftrate  the  unity  of  defign  in  nature,  bjr 
reconciling  what  feems,  from  its  rarity  or  fingularity,  to  be 
niyftwrious  or  incomprehenCblc,  with  the  general  laws  M'hicH 
are  familiarized  to  us  by  daily  experience;  the  other,  to 
countera£l  the  effe£^s  of  familiarity  in  blunting  bur  natural 
curiofity  .with  refpeft  to  thcfc  laws,  by  le?.ding  the  thouglits 
to  fome  of  their  more  curious  and  apparently  anonialous 

applications. 

5  The 
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Hie  phenomena  of  Dieaming  anjr  fiifcift^  &i  lUi  U 
point  of  Tiev,  {brm  an  artide  iot-ahofedKr  nftlefii  in  Ar 

Nttunl  Hiftoiy  of  Mm  I  Migferwrli  <»  tii!i>y  r'wrplnm  tr 
attra£k  onr  attention  to  diofe  imwliaftttal  ponwaiit  £m 
iMck  It  is  fo  apt  to  be  withdnwn  if  that  wtgr^f  worii^ 
which  afibrdf  the  firfty  and  (for  die  cowmen 
Efe)  ^  moft  interefting  field  for  thdr  exerdfe*    In  mf 
cafe,  at  leaft,  this  fuppoCtioo  has  been  aaA^  wiifiedf  n 
Ac  ipecttlations  concerning  the  hnnan  ndiid  ariiidi  I  hast 
lEcntiued  to  prefent  to  the-puUici  all  took  iheEr  rife  firiMi 
die  fubjed  to  which  diis  note  refers.    The  obferradow 
which  I  have  ftated  widi  re(pe£b  to  it  in  the  CesC  (ekoeptim 
a  rerf  few  paragraphs  fince  added)  were  wriciien  at  die  age 
0f  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  fitfk  pUloCbpUed 
eflay  which  I  recoIIeA  to  hare  attempted*  The  £une  daj 
contained  the  fubftahce  of  what  I  have  introdaGed  in  chapter 
durd,  concenung  the  belief  accompanying  copceptioni  aadef 
die  remarks  ftated  in  the  third  fe^ionofchapterfifihtOiiche 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  tnun  of  its 
dioughts.   When  I  was  afterwards  led  profeflbmaliy,  at  the 
diftance  of  many  years,  torefume  the  iame  ftudiea»  this  Ihoit 
manufcript  was  almoft  the  only  memorial  I  Had  prefcited  of 
diefe  favourite  purfuits  of  my  early  youth ;   and  from  die 
riews  which  it  recalled  to  me,  infenfibly  arofe  the  Analyfis  I 
have  (incc  undertaken  of  our  intellectual  faculdes  in  genenl. 
For  feme  indulgence  to  the  egotifm  of  this  note,  I  muft 
truft  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.     It  has  been  length* 
ened  much  beyond  my  original  intention,  by  an   anxiety 
(not,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Author)  to  fix  the  date  oiF 
fomt  of  my  difquidtions  and  conclufions,  of  which  it  is  highly 
probable  I  may  magnify  the  importance  beyond  their  juft 
value.    The  fituation  of  a  public  teacher,  (I  muft  beg  leave 
to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circulation  to  the  doArines 
he  delivers,  ezpofeshim  to  many  inconveniences  which  other 
clafles  of  literary  men  have  in  their  power  to  avoid* 

Before  concluding  thefe  remarks,  I  cannot  help  reminding 
my  readers  once  more,  that  my  fundamental  principle  with 

refpea 
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TtTptd  to  the  ftatc  of  the  mind  in  flecp  is,— not,  that  tie 
power  of  volition  is  then  fufpended  ;  but,  that  the  influence  of 
the  will  over  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is  then 
interrupted.  (See  pp.  331,  332,  333,  334.)    I  mention  this 
chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my  dofirine 
and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoommia.     According 
to  this  ingenious  writer,  **  the  power  of  volition  is  totally 
•<  fufpended  in  perfedl  fleep."  (Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  315-) — 
•»  In  the  incubus^*  (he  obferves,)  "  the  defire  of  moving  the 
"  body  is  painfully  exerted  ;  but  the  ponver  of  moving  ity  or 
**  votrtiony  is  incapable  of  a£tion  till  we  awake."   (p.  288.) 
Would  he  not  have  ftatcd  the  faft  more  correftly,  if  he  had 
faid,  that  volition  is  painfully  exerted;   but  that  the  power 
of  moving   the  body  is  fufpended  ?    In  the  very  accurate 
phrafeology  of  Mr.  Locke,  **  volition  is  an  a£l  of  the  mind» 
«*  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have 
•*  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with- 
•«  holding  it  from,  any  particular  adlion."     This  aft  of  the 
mind.  Dr.  Darwin  expreffes  by  the  word  defire  ;  an  indiftinft- 
nefs  dill  extremely  common  among  metaphyfical  writers  ( 
although  it  was  long  ago  remarked  and  cenfured  by  the  emi- 
nent author  juft  quoted :     *<  I  find"  (fays  Locke,}  "  the 
**  will  often  confounded  with  defire,  and  one  put  for  the 
^  other ;    and  that   by   men,  who  would  not  willingly  be 
•*  thought,  not  to  have  very  diftinft  notions  of  things,  and 
«*  not^fo  have  written  very  clearly  about  them."     (Effay  on 
Human  Underflandlng,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  13th  edition,) 


NOTE  [P],  page  350. 

pvR.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  obfervcd,  that  Des  Cartes' 
Tcafoning  ^gainft  the  exiftcnce  of  the  fccondary  quali- 
ties of  matttr,  ov^e  all  their  plauGbility  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words.— When  he  afBrms,  for  examplei  t^at  the  fmcll  of  a 
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rofe  U  not  in  the  flover  but  in  the  mind,  hit  piopofitioft 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rofe  is  not  confdous  of  die 
fenfation  of  fmell :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Caites' 
reafonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe  which  czcitet 
die  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the  mind ; — which  ia  all  that  any 
perfon  means  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fmell  of  that  flower. 
For  the  word  jmeilt  like  the  names  of  all  tccooduj  qualiticsi 
fignifics  two  things,  a  fenfadon  in  the  minds  aad  the  on* 
known  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fen&tioii  *.  The 
fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafoning  by  which 
Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  i$  no  heat  in  the 
fire. 

All  this,  I  think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  rcfped  to 
fmells  and  taftes,  and  alfo  with  refpe£l  to  heat  and  coU} 
concerning  which  I  agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  that 
Des  Cartes'  do£krine,  when  cleared  of  that  air  of  myftery 
which  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  wordsi  difiers  very 
litde,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.  Bat 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  difierent  with  refpcGt  to  colours^  of  tk 
nature  of  which  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a  very  confiiid 
conception,  which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Qntes  has  a  ten* 
dency  to  correal.  Dr.  Reid  has  juftly  diftinguiihed  die 
quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  appearance  of  colour, 
which  laft  can  only  exift  in  a  mind  f.     Now  1  am  difpofe^ 

*  S(  me  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  names  of  fccoacbry  qiaV 

ties,  are  made  by  Malebranrhe: 

<<  It  is  only  (fays  he)  fmce  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  tbof«  ronfufed  aii 

"  indeierminaie  queftions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  furar  I'wect,  pfei- 
lofophers  are  in  ufe  to  anfwcr.  by  dii^inguifhing  the  equivocal  meaning  c*  x'yt 
words  expreifing  fenfible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  favour,  you  U2dc:- 
if  and  fuch  and  fuch  a  difpoHtion  of  paits,  or  U>m^  unknown  motion  of  2a:r>- 
fible  panicles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  gretn,  and  fugar  fweet.  But  ifl-y  i*ai 
and  other  qualities  you  underlfand  what  1  feel  by  fire,  what  I    fee  ic  irafi. 

"  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  grafs  green;  for  die  beat  1  feel,  and  the  colours  I  Wc, 

*'  are  only  in  the  foul." 
f  Di.  Akenfide,  in  one  of  his  Notes  oo  his  Pleasuhfs  of  Imacx.vatic\ 

obferves,  that  colour':,  as  apprrh.'ncled  by  themmd^  do  not  exift  in  the  body.    8y 

this  qualific;:uon,  be  plainly  means  to  diftinguifh  what  Dr.  Reid  calU  the  ajTer- 

Mice  of  colour^  from  colour  coofidered  as  a  quality  of  matter* 

to 


« 

<« 
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|o  bdievOf  that  when  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  colour^  )they  com« 
monl]r  mean  the  appearance  of  colour ;  or  rather  they  aflb# 
ciate  the  appearance  and  its  caufe  fo  intimately  together, 
that  they  find  it  impof&ble  to  think  of  them  feparately  *• 
The  fenfation  of  colour  never  forms  one  fimple  obje£b  of 
attention  to  the  mind  like  thofe  of  fmell  and  tafte ;  but  every 
time  we  are  confcious  of  it,  we  pei-ceive  at  the  fame  time 
extenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impoflible 
to  conceive  colour  without  extenfion,  though  certainly  there 
is  no  more  necefiary  connexion  between  them,  than  betweea 
extenfion  and  fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  aflbciating  the  two  together,  we  arc 
led  alfo  to  aflign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to  conceive  the 
different  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid's  language)  the  appear^- 
ance  of  the  different  colours,  as  fomething  fpread  over  the 
furfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  refle£i  on  the 
fubjeft  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indif- 
tind,  and  fee  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift 
only  in  a  mind  :  but  ftill  it  is  fooie  confufed  notion  of  this 
fort,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form  who  has  not  been 
very  familiarly  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries.— »I 

^  Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  ezprefs  by'tht 
word  coAmr,  a  quality,  and  not  a  fenfation.  "  Cobur  (fays  he)  differs  from 
**  other  fecondary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  fome* 
"  times  given  to  the  fenfation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occafioned  by  it,  W0 
"  never,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  ofeoiottr  to  the  fenfation,  but  to 
*'  the  quality  only."  This  qoeftion  is  of  no  confequcnce  for  us  to  dicufs  at  pre* 
fent,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges  in  the  following  paflage,  that  the  fenfation  and 
iquality  are  fo  intimately  united  together  in  the  mind,  that  they  feem  to  form 
only  one  fimule  objeA  of  thought.  **  When  we  think  or  f{>eak  of  any  particular 
**  cobur,  however  fimple  the  notion  may  fecm  to  be  which  is  prefented  to  th« 
**  imaginatloo»  it  is  really  in  fome  fort  compounded ;  it  involves  an  unknown 
**  caufe  and  a  known  eSe&.  The  name  of  colour  belongs  indeed  to  the  caufe 
»*  only,  and  not  to  the  effe^.  3ut  as  the  caufe  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no 
"  diftinA^  conception  of  iti  butl>y  tt«  relation  to  the  known  effeA.  And  therc^ 
"  fore  both  go  togetlver  in  the  im^ip^tion,  and  are  fo  cbfely  united  that  they  arf 
^  mifiakcD  for  one  fimple  objcA  of  thought.*' 

Inquiry  into  the  Human  ^finJ,  chap.  vi.  f?ft.  4: 

?pa        •    .    '        ^   Sodf 
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find,  at  Icaft,  that  fuch  is  the  notion  which  moft  readily 

prjfenrs  itfelf  to  my  own  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation,  or  appearance  of 
colour,  to  an  external  objcfi,  a  fad  altogether  fingular  id 
our  conftitution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  reference 
which  we  always  make,  of  the  fenfations  of  touch  to  thole 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  caufes  of  the  fen&tioQf 
cxift. — If  I  ftrike  my  hand  againft  a  hard  objed,  I  naturaUy 
fay,  that  I  feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  philofophical  truth 
b,  that  I  perceive  the  cauf,2  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  of  my  body.  The  fcnfation  itfelf  I  cannot  refer  in  pam 
ef  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  tlie  foul  to  be  fprtjJ 
over  the  body  by  difFufion. 

A  ftill  more  ftriking  analogy  to  the  faft  under  our  con- 
fideration,  occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch  which  we  refer 
to  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  pais 
felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoiag 
obfervations  on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice  of 
by  d'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopedie^  as  one  of  the  moft  curious 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

**  II  eft  tres  evident  que  le  mot  cotileur  ne  dcfigne  aucur.; 
*'  propnctc  du  corp<;,  mais  fculcment  une  modification  iz 
"  notrc  amc  \  nuc  la  bliiicheur,  par  excmplc,  la  rouerur, 
<*  &c.  n*exillent  que  dans  nous,  ct  nullemcnt  dans  Ic  corps 
**  aiifqiiels  nou.;  Ics  rapportons  y  ncanmoins  par  une  hibi- 
**  tudc  prir?  des  notre  enfancc,  c'eft  une  chofc  tres  (rng-- 
•^  licrc  ct  digno  de  rattention  des  mctaphyficiens,  qus  ct 
"  pvndiant  quv:  nous  avons  a  rapportcr  a  une  fubllsr.cc 
«*  m.-fniclic  ct  dlviiihle,  ce  qui  appartient  rcellcment  a  une 
*<  fuoii  iiic?  rpiriru»^]lc  ct  {implc  •,  et  rien  n'cft  peut  crre  plus 
"  cMraonliiiairc  d.^ns  Ics  opentlons  dc  notre  amc,  c^Lt  yt 
«<  1.1  voir  tranfj^ovtc-r  hors  dVilc-mernc  ct  etcndrc,  pour  air.u 
<*  diro,  fcs  fcTifations  lur  une  fubftancc  a  laqucllc  cilcs  nc 
'*  peuvciit  appirtcnir." 

From  the  foliouing  pafTage  in  Condillac's  Traite  des  Sen- 
fation8,  it  ap p'j;\r:>  that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked  by 

d'Alcn-.bciij 
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d*Alembert,  was,  in  Condillac's  opinion,  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious efie£l  of  an  early  and  habitual  affociation  of  ideas.  I 
quote  it  with  the  greater  pleafufe,  that  it  contains  the 
happieft  illuftration  t  have  feen  of  the  dodrine  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

**  On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  Todorat  appren- 
*«  droit  a  juger  parfaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  dcs 
<*  fituations,  et  des  diftances.  II  fuffiroit  d'un  cote  de  fou- 
"  mettre  les  corpufcules  odoriferans  aux  loix  de  la  diop- 
"  trique,  et  de  Tautre,  de  conftruire  Torgane  de  Todorat  a  peu 
•*  pres  fur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue  •,  enforte  que  les 
**  rayons  odoriferans,  apres  s'etre  croifes  a  Touverturc,  frap- 
"  paflent  fur  une  membrane  interieure  autant  de  points  dif- 
^*  tini^s  qu'il  y  en  a  fur  les  furfaces  d'ou  ils  feroient 
"  rcflechis. 

**  En  pareil  cas,  nous  contrafterions  bientot  Thabltudc 
**  d'ctcndre  les  odeurs  fur  les  objets,  et  les  philofophes  nc 
*«  manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  que  I'odorat  n'a  pas  befoin  des 
**  lemons  du  touclier  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des 
«  figures.'* 

Oeuvres  dif  Condillac. — Edit.  Amfi.  vol.  v,  p.  223. 

NOTE    [Q^],  page  351. 

ttErum  quidem  eft,  quod  hodiemi  mufici  fie  loqui  fo» 
leant  (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et  grave  in  imo') 
**  quodque  ex  Graecis  recentioribus  nonnulli  fie  aliquando 
•*  (fed  raro)  loquuti  videantur  5  apud  quos  fenfim  inolevit 
**  mos  fie  loquendi. — Sed  antiquiores  Graeci  plane  contra- 
*«  rium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo).  Quod 
**  etiam  ad  Boethii  tehipora  continuatum  eft,  qui  in  fchema- 
*'  tifmis  fuis,  grave  femper  in  fummo  ponit,  et  acutum  in 
«*  imo."  David  Grf.goky,  in  Prof  at.  ad  edit.fuam  Euclid. 
Op.  Oxon.  1703. 

Tlie  aflbciation  to  which,  in  modem  times,  we  arc  habi- 
tuated from  our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and 
Iiigh,  and  between  thofe  of  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for 

Pp3  bj 
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by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics^  from  the  formation  of  tbe 
voice  in  finging  *,  which  Ariftides  Quintilianus  thus  defcribcs: 

^^  tviTcXKi  ir^ifjLtfUy  &c.  £t  quidem  gravitas  fit,  fi  ex  infierioie 
<<  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur,  acumen  TcrOi  fi 
^<  per  fummam  partem  prorumpat ;"  (as  Me3>omius  tranilatei 
It  in  his  notes.)  See  Smith'/  Harmonics^  p.  3* 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic, 
fays,  it  is  probable  that  the  deepeft  or  graveft  (bund  im 
t2\\tAfumma  by  the  Romans,  and  the  fhrilleft  or  acuteft  ima: 
ind  he  conje^ures,  that  '<  this  might  hare  been  owing  t9 
<<  the  conftru£^ion  of  their  inftruments ;  the  ftring  tbtf 
^<  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  higheil  in  place,  aoi 
'^  that  which  founded  the  latter  loweft.''  If  this  conjeduie 
could  be  verified,  it  would  afford  a  proof  from  the  fa^,  how 
liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  refpcA  by  cafual 
combinations. 


NOTE  [R],  page  396. 

'T'HE  difference  between  the  cfFeiis  of  ajfoctatlon  and  of 
imagination^  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ  thefe 
words,)  in  heightening  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  produced  on 
the  mind  by  external  objedls,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

1 .  As  far  as  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  operates  in  heighten- 
ing pleafure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  paflive :  and  accordingly 
where  fuch  aflbciations  are  a  fource  of  inconvenience,  they 
are  feldom  to  be  cured  by  an  efFort  of  our  volition,  or  even 
by  reafoning  ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  af- 
fociations.  Imagination  is  an  a£live  exertion  of  the  mind ; 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  reflrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  diflinguifliable  in  theory  from  the  aflbciations  now 
mentioned. 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  operates, 
it  is  implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is  recalled  which 
was  felt  by  the  mind  before*    I  vifit,  for  example,  a  fcene 

where 
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where  I  have  been  once  happy ;  and  the  fight  of  it>  afieA^ 
me,  on  that  account,  with  a  degree  of  pleafure,  which  I 
ihould  not  have  received  from  any  other  fcene  equally  beau- 
tiful. I  ftiall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  affo- 
ciated  pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
je£i,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought ; 
or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollection  and  conception 
of  former  occurrences  which  the  perception  recak.  Oil 
neither  fuppofition  does  it  imply  the  exercife  of  that  creative 
^wer  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of 
Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  fuch  occafions^ 
imagination  is  bufy ;  and  our  pleafure  is  much  heightened 
by  the  colouring,  wliich  flie  gives  to  the  obje&s  of  memory* 
But  the  difference  between  the  efl^efts  which  arife  from  tht 
operation  of  this  faculty,  and  thofe  which  refult  from  aflb- 
ciadon,  is  not,  on  tliat  account^  the  lefs  real* 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happinefs  is  chiefly  felt 
by  cultivated  minds.  .That  of  afFaciation  extends  to  all  ranks 
Of  men,  ittd  fumiflics  the  chief  inftrument  of  education  \ 
Infomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  afiK)ciation9 
of  another  froth  early  infancy,  isj  to  a  great  degree,  the 
arbiter  of  his  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Some  very  ingenious  %vriters  have  employed  tlie  word 
Afibciation  in  fo  extenfive  a  fenfe,  as  to  comprehend,  not 
only  imagination,  but  all  the  otlier  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Wherever  the  pleafing  or  the  painful  cfieft  of  an  objeA  does 
not  depend  folely  on  the  obje<^  itfelf,  but  arifes  either  wholly 
or  in  part  from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  percep- 
tion of  it  gives  rife,  the  eflTefl  is  referred  to  afibciation.  And, 
undoubtedly,  this  language  may  be  employed  with  propriety, 
if  the  word  Afibciation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  may  arife  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  the 
exercife  which  the  fight  of  the  obje£t  may  give  to  the  imagi- 
nation, to  the  reafoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles 
of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the 
fecond  part  of  chap,  v.,  I  employ  the  word  Afibciation  in  a 
much  more  limited  fenfe;   to  exprefs  the  efie£l  which  an 

objc£l 
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obje&  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which  it  doci 
not  neceflarily  fugged,  but  which  it  uniformly  recals  to  the 
iQind»  in  confequence  of  early  and  long-continuediubits. 

NOTE  [Si  page  413. 

rpHE  following  pafTage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a  fuffident 
fpectmen  of  the  common  theories  with  rcfpe£l  to 
memory. 

<'  In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  (houU 
^  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our  difitnrent  perceptions  are 
^  affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 
^  principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  foul  particularly 
•«  refides. 

««  This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  tlie 
^  memory  is  explained :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree>  which 
*«  have  continued  for  fome  time  bent  after  a  particular  roau- 
**  ncr,  prefcrve  a  readinefs  and  facility  of  being  bent  afrdh 
<<  in  the  fame  manner  *,  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having 
«  once  received  certain  imprcfBons  from  the  current  of  the 
<<  animal  fpirits,  and  from  the  a£lion  of  the  obje£ts  upon 
•«  them,  retain  for  a  conCderable  time  fome  facilitv  of  re- 
•*  ceiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Now  the  memory  conCils 
•«  only  in  that  promptnefs  or  facility  ;  (incc  a  man  thirti 
^  upon  the  fame  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the 
"  fame  impreffions  *." 

"  The  mofl:  confiderable  difFerences,"  fays  the  fiS'.c 
Author  in  another  pafTage,  "  that  are  found  in  one  2r.d 
"  the  fame  pcrfon,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancvi 
"  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the 
•*  brain  in  a  man's  childhood  are  foft,  flexible,  and  dtlicate  *, 
**  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them ;  but 
^  in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  in- 
^  tcrmixed  with  fuperfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  ard 
^  lanjuifliing  heat  of  tliat  age  is  no  longer  able  to  difpeifc : 

•  B»>yk  ii.  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Ta  tloe*i  TrvJl.) 

•*  for 
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••  for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  flefli 
••  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  fl^fli  of  a  young  partridge  is 
*<  without  difpute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one^  fo 
**  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a  child,  or  a  young  perfon,  muft 
*^  be  more  foft  and  delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  ad. 
**  ranced  in  years. 

•*  We  fhall  underftand  the  ground  and  the  occafion  of 
•*  thefs  changes,  if  w^  confider  that  the  fibres  are  continually 
•*  agitated  by  the  animal  fpirits,  which  whirl  about  them 
«*  in  mmy  different  manners :  for  as  the  winds  parch  and 
**  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  animal 
**  fpirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees  the 
"  greateft  part  of  the  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry,  more 
"  clofe,  and  folid ;  fo  that  perfons  more  ftricken  in  age 
"  muft  necefTirily  have  them  almofl  always  more  inflexible 
*'  than  thofe  of  a  lefler  (landing.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the 
**  Hime  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  hare 
*^  drank  to  excefs  either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating 
**  liquors,  muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  in- 
^*  flexible  than  thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 
**  fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives  *." 


NOTE  [T],  page  477- 

"  T^KOUGH  Sir  Ifaac*s  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the 
*«  laft  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he  perfcdly  underftood 
*^  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  I  had  frequently  heard 
**  in  difcourfe  from  many  perfons.  This  opinion  of  theirs 
**  might  arife,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  ready  at 
<«  fpeaking  on  thefc  fubjefts,  when  it  might  be  expefted  he 
**  (hould.  But  as  to  tliis  it  may  be  obferved,  that  great 
«'  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent,  not  only  in 
*'  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
*'  parts  of  fciencc  they  are  the  bcft  informed  of.  Inventors 
*<  feem  to  treafurc  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
**  out,  after  another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things, 

**  wha 

•  Book  ii.  chap.  6»     (Page  56  of  Ta  ylor'i  Traoll.) 
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««  lieho  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  formeTf  wkes 
'<  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  knowledge^  are,  is 
^  fome  meafure9  obliged  immediately  to  inveftigate  part  ef 
<<  what  they  want.  For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  aU 
f  *  times ;  fo  it  has  often  happened,  that  fuch  as  retain  thing* 
"  chiefly  by  a  very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  off-hand 
•*  more  expert  than  the  difcoverers  themfelves/* 

Preface  to  PembertonV  View  of  Newton'j  PbHofcpby 

NOTE  [U],  page  525. 

<<  r^  oiNG  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talk* 
•*         ing  well,  and  drawing  fine  pidures  of  it  5  this  is  Jb 
«<  far  from   neceffarily   or  certainly  conducing   to  form  a 
•'  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may 
*'  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  courfe,  and  render  it  gra- 
*«  dually  more  infcnfible  ;   i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  infenfibility 
•*  to   all  moral   obligations.     For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
"  habits,    paffive   impreflions,    by    being    repeated,    grow 
•'  weaker.     Thoughts,  by  often  paffmg  through  the  mind, 
'«  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly :   being  accuftomed  to  danger,  begets 
«  intrepidity,  i.e.  le (Tens  fear ;  to  diftrefs,  leflens  the  paffion 
**  of  pity  •,    to  inftances  of  others  mortality,  leffens  the  fen- 
"  fible  apprehenfion    of  our   own.     And    from    thcfc  two 
**  obfcrvations  together,  that  pra6lical  habits  are  formed  anJ 
"  ftrengthened  by  repeated  afts  •,  and  that  paflive  impreflions 
^^  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ;  it  muft  follow, 
•*  that  aclive  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  ftrcngth- 
*'  cning  by  a  courfe  of  atling  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives 
*«  and    excitements,  whilft  thefe  motives  and   cxcitemcr.ti 
«*  thcmfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  Lfs 
«<  fenfiblc,  i.e.    are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  fcl:, 
'*  even  as  the   aftivc  habits    ilrengthcn.     And  experience 
*^  confirms  this :  for  a£tive  principles,  at  the  very  time  they 
<*  are  lefb  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found  to 
**  be,    fomehow,  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper 
•*  and  character,  and  become  more  efFedual  in  influencing 
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<«  our  prafticc.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned  may  af- 
««  ford  inftanccs  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural 
^*  excitement  of  paffive  fear  and  adire  caution :  and  by 
<«  being  inured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually 
^«  wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually  leC- 
*«  fens.  Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  excite* 
««  ment  paffively  to  pity,  and  aftively  to  relieve  it :  but  let 
««  a  man  fet  himfclf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve 
««  diftreffed  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs 
•«  fenfibly  aflfefted  with  the  various  miferies  of  life  with 
•*  which  he  muft  become  acquainted  5  when  yet,  at  the 
«*  fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered  not  as  a  paflion,  but 
«*  as  a  praftical  principle  of  aftion,  will  ftrengthen :  and 
«<  whilft  he  paffively  compaffionates  the  diftreifed  lefs,  he 
<«  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  aflively  to  affift  and  be- 
«*  friend  them.  So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily  in- 
<<  ftances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  lefs 
'<  fenfible  paffive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our  own  mor* 
**  tality,  fuch  inftanccs  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrengthen- 
^  ing  a  praftical  regard  to  it  in  ferious  men ;  i.  e.  to  form*- 
^  ing  a  habit  of  afling  with  a  conftant  view  to  it." 

Butler'/  Analogy^  page  122.  3d  edit. 
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